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“IN DAYS OF YORE.” 
From an original painting by MAYNARD BROWN 
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HY, rapturous bird, though shades 
of night 


Muffle the leaves and swathe the lawn, 


Singest thou still with all thy might, 


As though ’twere noon, as_ though 
’twere dawn? 
Silence darkens on vale and 
hill, 
But thou, unseen, art 


singing still. 
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‘Tis because, though in 
dusky bower, 
With love delighted 
still thou art, 
Nor hath the deepening 
twilight power 
To lay a curfew on 
the heart. 
Thou lovest, and, loving, 
dost prolong 
The sense of sunlight 


with thy song. 











A TWILIGHT SONG. 


Il, 





Thus may love’s rapture haunt me still 
When life’s full radiance fadeth slow 


Along the faltering west, and fill 


With melody my afterglow. 
And something of Song’s morning might 
Linger, to make you doubt 


tis right. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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Fresco in the Chapter-house of San Marco, Florence. 
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HERE are three great picture-shows in the world which I 
always mentally group together, not so much from any 
likeness of subject, artist, or treatment, as from the extreme 
similarity of the emotional effect they almost inevitably 
produce upon the mind of the beholder. Those three 
picture-shows are the Memlings in the Hospital of St. 
John at Bruges, the Giottos in the Madonna dell’ Arena 
at Padua, and the Fra Angelicos in the Convent of San 
Marco at Florence. They are the chief gems of Europe. 

I doubt if any other paintings in the whole world have ever given so much pure 

and unadulterated pleasure to so many spectators as these three collections. 

What is it, then, that constitutes their peculiar charm? Why, merely the 
fact that in each you get the fullest flower of a great painter’s work, at the very 
spot and amid the very surroundings for which he designed it and in which he 
painted it; and that, too, for the most part undisturbed by the distracting or 
unhinging influence of any other art which may serve to put you out of key, for 
the time, with the master’s tone of thought and the master’s prevailing sentiment. 
Each is a “one-man show,” to besure, but a one-man show of surpassing interest 
and extraordinary beauty. There is all the difference between seeing Memling at 
Bruges and Memling at Antwerp or Munich or Turin—all the difference between 
seeing Fra Angelico at San Marco and Fra Angelico at the Louvre or the National 
Gallery—that there is between seeing Egyptian monuments at Karnak or Luxor 
and Egyptian monuments in the vaults and alleys of the British Museum. The 
one is pure delight ; the other is dry antiquarian study. 

Of all these three shows, too, I think,»it may fairly be said that you must see them 
in order to know the best of which their artists are capable. 
to Padua, or you don’t know Giotto. 





You must have been 
You must have been to Bruges, or you don’t 
know Memling. And certainly, above the rest, you must have been to Florence 
—nay more, to San Marco—or you don’t know, nor even so much as suspect or 
guess at, Fra Angelico. 

Why is this? Because, contrary to the general opinion of those who don’t 
know Florence, Fra Angelico is above everything, and essentially, a painter in 
fresco. His panel-pictures, beautiful and tender and exquisite as they are, can no 
more give you an adequate idea of Fra Angelico’s real genius than the Venus and 
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Adonis can give you an adequate idea of the real genius of Shakespeare. The 
moment the divine friar took up his brush and palette to paint on wood he worked 
under constraint: his mind moved upon quite other and narrower lines than those 
on which it moved when he undertook to decorate great spaces of wall with figures 
in fresco. In this last, his natural sphere, he was easier, bolder, more natural, 
more lifelike : he expanded into freedom. And though you may see him elsewhere 
in fresco than on the walls of San Marco—as, for example, in the dainty little chapel 
of Nicholas V. at the Vatican—you will see him nowhere else in such perfection 
of his highest and purest powers, nowhere else so spiritual, so deep, so true, so 
tender. It is fashionable to say, indeed, that the Fra Angelicos of the Vatican 
represent the ecstatic painter at the summit and apex of his artistic development ; 
and that is true, no doubt, so far as mere knowledge and technique are concerned : 
he knew more when he went to Rome than when he covered the walls of San 
Marco with deathless imaginings. But those who really love the heavenly friar 
will agree with me, I feel sure, that, just as Giotto is at his best, not at Assisi or 
Santa Croce, but in the less technically perfect work of the Madonna dell’ Arena 
at Padua, so Fra Angelico is at his best, not in the Capella Niccolina, but in the 
beautiful, heartfelt, and spiritual works with which he adorned the cells of his own 
convent at Florence. He is all heart at San Marco; all art at the Vatican. It 
takes the soul out of a man when he has to paint at Rome, to please’ great popes 
and cardinals, for filthy lucre. 

It is not from this point of view exactly, however, that I am going to ask you 
to-day to accompany me (in spirit at least) to San Marco. My object just now 
is merely to call attention for the moment to the actual intellectual intent of Fra 
Angelico’s work in his own chosen convent. I don’t for a moment suppose such 
intellectual intent exhausts all that can be said or felt or thought about any great 
work of art; on the contrary, zsthetic criticism, properly so called, begins, I admit, 
at the other side of such mere intellectual and formal comprehension. But, on the 
other hand, I maintain that without intellectual comprehension of a picture’s bare 
meaning, as a groundwork for criticism, there can be no intelligent and accurate 
appreciation at all of an artist’s handicraft. Unless you know, for example, whether 
this is a Madonna and Child or a portrait of a Venetian lady with her baby—unless 
you know whether this is a group of poachers or a Covenanters’ meeting—unless you 
know whether this is Charles I. of England or Philip IV. of Spain—you cannot justly 
appreciate the painter’s art in the composition and expression of his finished picture. 
What I want to do with you at San Marco to-day is, therefore, to choose one or 
two of Fra Angelico’s frescoes, but particularly the great painting in the Chapter-house 
usually miscalled the Crucifixion, and to point out to you briefly, though in some 
small detail, what it was that the great friar took upon him to paint, and how he 
acquitted himself of the task thus imposed on him. 

The first great point to note in visiting San Marco is the cardinal fact that the 
paintings it contains are not mere accidental pictures bought and stuck up there 
—not landscapes or portraits or historical scenes, huddled together at haphazard: 
they were painted on the spot, and intended by the painter’s heart and soul for 
the precise niches and spaces in the building that they occupy. And they were 
there for a purpose: they formed part and parcel of the life of the monastery. Now, 
San Marco, we must remember, if we are to understand it aright, was a Dominican 
convent. It owed its origin (practically) to Cosmo de’ Medici; it was dedicated 
formally to St. Mark the Evangelist ; and it was seated in Florence—a town whose 
ancient patron saint was St. John the Baptist, to whom the original cathedral of 
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Fresco in the Chapter-house at San Marco. 
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Florence, now called the Baptistery, was, and still is, consecrated. It is important 
to bear all these facts in mind in judging of. the works of Fra Angelico at San 
Marco, because without them you must necessarily miss a great part of the ideas 
he desires to convey to you. 

When you enter the first cloistered courtyard of the Monastery—now a “ national 
monument” or Government museum—the first thing you observe round the walls 
of the quadrangle are a number of frescoes of the worst late age, noticeable for 
nothing on earth save the fact that they represent scenes in the life of Sant’ 
Antonino, Archbishop of Florence, who was Prior of this very house in Fra 
Angelico’s time, and who is buried in the adjoining Church of San Marco, once 
the monastery chapel. Over the door of that church you may note, as you pass, 
the winged lion of St. Mark, so familiar to us all on his high column at Venice ; 
and, if you care to enter the bare edifice itself, you may see the actual tomb and 
shrine of St. Antonine, whom the monks naturally revered as an archbishop and 
saint of their own breeding. Already, at a first glance, you have discovered the 
true keynote to the frescoes of San Marco: glorification first of all of the Dominican 
Order in general, and after that of this our own Dominican monastery in particular, 
its dignity, its sanctity, and its pious founder. 

But among these late daubs, belonging to the vilest period of Florentine art, 
your eye will soon single out five beautiful lunettes, adorned with earlier frescoes 
by the ecstatic Frate himself, for the love of St. Dominic and the greater glory 
of his Order. Look closely and carefully at what they represent; for they will give 
you the clue to the whole work of Fra Angelico. 

Just opposite the door by which you enter the court is a little Crucifixion, 
very sweet and tender. A most beautiful and touching Crucifixion it is; and I 
believe most people who stand before it admiring it take it merely for that, and 
fail entirely to note the special point for whose sake, above all things, Fra Angelico 
painted it. Yet note that it is more than a Crucifixion alone ; for, kneeling at the 
foot of the crucifix, with adoring eyes turned on the dying Saviour, is a monk in 
the black-and-white robes of the Dominican Order. He is not there for nothing. 
Gaze a little closer at him, and you will see above his forehead a small red star. 
Now, what does that star mean? Well, that emblem, which you may observe again 
a hundred times over in the frescoes of San Marco, is the symbol of St. Dominic: 
it marks and identifies him. ‘The real meaning of the picture is therefore this: ‘ The 
Devotion to the Cross Felt and Expressed by the Dominican Order.” 

Let us go on a step or two. A little to the left, in the same quiet quadrangle, 
is the door of the Sacristy. Over that door, in a second lunette, stands the _half- 
length portrait of another Dominican monk—as you can see at once by his black- 
and-white robes ; but not St. Dominic this time, for he has no star on his forehead. 
His peculiar mark is that his head above the brows is cut open and bleeding ; 
and you will find the same person again and again in the other frescoes—almost 
as often as St. Dominic himself, who represents the Order in its corporate capacity. 
Now, this monk with the cloven head is St. Peter Martyr; and the Dominicans 
were very proud of St. Peter Martyr, as representing the sanctity and_ sufferings 
of their Order. He was, as you may remember, a Dominican who had been born 
of heretical parents; but, being converted to Catholicism, he became a famous 
heresy-hunter, and Inquisitor-General. He was at last attacked by hired assassins 
in a wood, at the instigation of two Venetian noblemen who had suffered from his 
zeal; and having his head cleft open, he died on the spot, and was duly canonised. 
His 7vé/e is obvious: the Dominicans, we all know, were the acknowledged guardians 
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of the Faith of the Church, as the Franciscans were the preachers of Works and 
of Charity. At the great Dominican Church of Santa Maria Novella you may see 
the black-and-white brothers represented in the Spanish Chapel as black-and-white 
dogs—Domint canes—chasing and worrying heretics in wolves’ clothing. It was with 
a set purpose, accordingly, that the monks of San Marco placed the figure of their 
holy inquisitor-martyr over the door of their Sacristy. St. Peter’s face in the fresco 
is grave and dignified; his mien is noble; and his forefinger is firmly pressed on 
his lips, so as to mark the rule of silence peculiar to the Brotherhood. The subject 
of the picture is, thus, “The Holiness and Zeal of the Dominican Order.” 

To the right, again, is the door of the Chapter-house ; and over this door— 
which we will not yet enter—we have St. Dominic once more, marked, as always, 
by the red star on his forehead. But in this case he bears also the scourge with 
nine thongs, as a symbol of the established discipline of the monastery, and a 
mark of his special office in the punishment of heresy. That is why he is placed 
over the door of the Chapter-house, which represents, of course, the meeting-place 
of the convent in its corporate capacity. The appropriate subject of the picture is, 
“The Rules and Discipline of the Dominican Order.” 

At the extreme end of the cloister another door gives access to the Foresteria, 
or apartments devoted to public hospitality, where pilgrims and other religious 
visitors were received by the brothers. Over this door, accordingly, the Frate 
has painted one of the most exquisite and touching pictures he ever produced—a 
picture which, for genuine tenderness and charm and spirituality, has seldom been 
equalled. It represents two Dominican monks welcoming Christ as a pilgrim to the 
shelter of their monastery. The idea, of course, is the beautiful and appropriate one 
of realising in pictorial form the words of the Gospel : “I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in. 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” No words could render the meaning of that passage as touchingly 
as Fra Angelico has done it in this pathetic scene. The face of the Saviour is 
inexpressibly gentle, noble, and elevated. The fresco represents in a very graceful 
and sympathetic way “ The Hospitality of the Dominican Order.” 

You enter the refectories next. Now, refectories are usually decorated with 
suitable scenes. from the Gospel story, or from the legends of the saints. Most 
of the paintings deal with such subjects as the Disciples at Emmaus, or the banquet 
in the house of Levi the publican. For example, the refectory of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie at Milan is adorned with Lionardo da Vinci’s famous Last Supper, now, 
unfortunately, in a most hapless condition. ‘The refectory of the gorgeous Certosa 
di Pavia is similarly provided with a beautiful Cenacolo. At San Marco there are 
two refectories, and both are adorned with frescoes of later date than Fra Angelico, 
which I shall nevertheless briefly notice, because they serve to illustrate, and in 
a way to accentuate, the general principles of interpretation I am here enforcing. 
In the Small Refectory is a Last Supper by Ghirlandajo—an inferior rep/ica of 
a very fine painting he had already produced on the walls of the common dining- 
hall at the Minorite monastery of Ognissanti, as you go towards the Cascine. The 
Large Refectory has the upper end entirely occupied by a great fresco of Antonio 
Sogliani’s—a remarkably noble work for so unknown a master—representing St. 
Dominic and the brothers at St. Sabina at Rome being waited on by angels. This 
is a most admirable subject for the decoration of a dining-hall in a convent of 
St. Dominic; and its obvious moral is, “ The Dominican Order is fed by Divine 
Providence.” The painting is commonly known, indeed, as the Providenza—a 
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title which shows how thoroughly the monks appreciated its import. It is worth 
while noting, too, that a female figure in black-and-white robes is introduced into 


this picture as a spectator on one side, balancing the figure of St. Dominic in the 
Crucifixion at the summit. She is St. Catherine of Siena, the foundress of the female 
branch of the Dominicans, whose members the painter thus explicitly recognises as 
sharing to an equal degree in the Divine munificence. 

And now, I think, after these preliminary studies, we are in a frame of mind 
to go with profit into the great Chapter-house, where we may look at Ira Angelico’s 
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The Hospitality of the Dominican Order. 


largest and most important, though not, I incline to say, most beautiful picture 
(for, lovely as it is, he has painted lovelier). This is the huge Crucifixion which 
occupies the entire wall at the back of the room: the masterpiece and culminating 
point of art in the early fifteenth century. 

I call it a Crucifixion, in accordance with common and established usage ; but 
I think you will see, if you look at it closely, that it is really rather a Glorification 
of the Dominican Order, and more especially of this particular monastery of San 
Marco, having its mansion here in Medicean Florence. 





FRA ANGELICO AT SAN MARCO. 
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Group of Figures from Fresco in Chapter-house. 


The actual Crucifixion itself, you will notice, occupies but the top and background 
of the picture. It is seen to disadvantage, near the ceiling of the room, against 
a ground of dull and lurid red, which has the effect of throwing it still farther 
away from the spectator’s vision. To say the truth, as you sit and look, you 
hardly even notice it. The groups in the foreground-—very rich and varied, and 
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cunningly thrown up against a bright light—monopolise your attention: they form, 
in very truth, the subject of the picture. 

These groups fall naturally into three divisions: right, left, and centre. Each has 
its meaning, well worth your consideration. 

The group to the spectator’s right consists of eleven life-size figures, monastic or 
ecclesiastical, six of them kneeling and five standing. Now, who are these, and what 
have they to do with the Crucifixion? Directly, nothing. They are the founders of 
the various monastic orders, and the representatives of the chief Dominican virtues. 
The meaning of the group, in short, is appropriate to the nature and functions of 
a Chapter-house: it represents “The Monastic Orders, and the Dominicans in 
particular, in Adoration of the Central Facts of Christianity.” 

Nearest the foot of the cross, and looking up towards it with a face of wonder, love, 
and awe, is, of course, St. Dominic, in the garb of his brotherhood, and recognisable, 
as always, by the star over his forehead. His countenance is marked by a saintly 
devotion. Behind him, but at some interval, still in the foreground, we see the 
kneeling figure of St. Jerome, the Father of all Monks, regarded as the originator of 
monasticism generally. As such, he rightly comes second in rank to the founder and 
patron of our own Order. Though unattended by his lion, he is recognised at once 
by his long beard and his emaciated figure, but especially by the red cardinal’s hat at 
his feet, which is always his conventional symbol. Third, in the front rank, comes 
the divine St. Francis of Assisi, the founder of the brother Order of Franciscans, and 
personal friend of our own St. Dominic. He is recognised by the stigmata, or marks 
of the crucifixion on his hands and feet, as well as by his brown Franciscan robes, his 
girdle of rope, and his beloved crucifix. Observe, in passing, the admirable manner 
in which Fra Angelico has individualised and differentiated the air of adoration on 
the contrasted faces of St. Dominic and St. Francis—both saintly alike, but the one 
all inward calm and meditation ; the other all overflowing with ascetic ecstasy, as 
becomes the champion and bridegroom of Poverty. 

Just behind these three great fathers of universal, but still more especially of 
Florentine monasticism, we note two standing figures, mitred and robed in great pomp 
as bishops. They seem to me to bespeak in one of their aspects the dignity and 
worldly greatness of the monastic system. The first of them is St. Augustine, founder 
of the “ Austin Friars,” and one of the Four Latin Fathers of the Church. He holds 
in his hand a book, which marks his place at once as perhaps the most famous among 
ecclesiastical writers. He stands for Theology. The other, by his side, is St. Albert 
of Vercelli, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and “restorer” of the ancient Order of Carmelites, 
which is said to have been originally founded, under the old dispensation, by the 
prophet Elijah. These two episcopal saints, if I interpret Fra Angelico’s meaning 
aright, may be regarded as representing here the older and more worldly phases of 
monasticism. ‘ 

To their right again, still standing, comes a very different character—a_ severe- 
looking monk, with a scourge or bundle of rods in his hand (technically known as 
an asperge); his robe is black, and his aspect forbidding. This must surely be 
St. Benedict, the originator of many divergent brotherhoods, and founder of the 
famous Benedictine Order. Evidently, he was no favourite with the angelic painter ; 
for his features are unlovable. Just at his feet, however, you may observe two 
kneeling and far more saintly forms. These disciples represent, in turn, the founders 
or lawgivers of two reformed branches of the Benedictine Order. The one nearest to 
Benedict, with a calm and clear-cut intellectual face, is St. Bernard of Clairvaux. He 
is habited in white, like all his Order, the Cistercians or White Friars ; he clasps in his 
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hand a book, as is his wont, and has a sweet expression of devoted piety. Farther 
to the right, once more, and a little advanced in the foreground, kneels St. Giovanni 
Gualberto, the institutor of the minor branch of Benedictines known as Vallombrosans. 
Their habit is grey, and their chief house was snugly ensconced at Vallombrosa, in a 
leafy glen of the Pratomagno mountain, near Florence, made famous for English 
readers by Milton’s well-known allusion. The beautiful and touching legend of their 
founder (too long to relate here) is closely bound up with the exquisite church of San 
Miniato al Monte, that looks down upon the Arno from the hills just above Florence. 
No doubt, a touch of purely local feeling made Fra Angelico include this far less 
important Florentine saint with the great founders and reformers of monastic Orders. 
Still more clearly is this the case with the bent old man in a long white beard, leaning 
on his crutch, just behind the kneeling form of San Giovanni Gualberto. That crutch 
marks St. Romuald, founder of the Camaldolese branch of Benedictines, whose chief 
house was at Camaldoli, near the source of the Arno. Nowhere else, perhaps, would 
these two minor Tuscan saints have obtained such recognition in a monumental 
picture devoted to the glorification of the monastic idea; but Vallombrosa and 
Camaldoli happened to be by far the largest and richest convents in the Florentine 
territory, so that to have omitted their patron saints and the founders of their Orders 
in such a composition would no doubt have seemed to the monks of San Marco a 
pure act of discourtesy. Note, on the other hand, that the far more famous St. Bruno, 
the founder of the Carthusians, finds no place, with his lily, in this emblematic 
gathering of monastic fathers; because, at the time the picture was painted, as 
Mrs. Jameson acutely and rightly notes, he had not yet been canonised. It 
would not have done to anticipate the action of the Church by enrolling him in 
the congregation of official saintliness. Observe, too, the fatherly way in which 
St. Benedict’s eyes are directed towards the three other saints beside him—Bernard, 
Romuald, and Giovanni Gualberto—because they represent distinguished offshoots or 
reformations of his own original Order. He treats them as his sons, and they behave 
to him as their father. 

To the extreme right, at last, come two other monks, who are wot founders of 
Orders or branches or monasteries in any way. Why, then, are they admitted into 
this goodly company? Why have they any part in the Glorification of Monachism ? 
Well, the monk in the foreground on the extreme right we recognise at once by 
his wounded head as St. Peter Martyr. He is there, of course, to represent, as 
usual, “The Sanctity and Zeal of the Dominican Order.” The other monk in the 
background, with a star on his breast and an open book, is our greatest thinker, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, to represent in like manner “The Philosophy and Learning 
of the Dominicans.” The picture is thus rounded off by the two greatest individual 
members of the brotherhood, who alone are admitted to take rank with the fathers 
of world-wide monasticism. 

Turning now to our left, the central group is perhaps the most beautiful part of 
the entire composition ; and it is the one which most of all, at a first glance, rivets the 
eye of the delighted spectator. But it need not long detain us now, for our present 
purpose, because its loveliness is obvious, and its meaning requires no explanation. It 
consists of the stricken form of the Mater Dolorosa, supported by St. John and one 
of the Maries, while the Magdalen, recognisable as ever by her extraordinary wealth of 
long light hair, kneels at the fainting mother’s feet and endeavours to console her in 
her unspeakable agony. These exquisite and pathetic figures form a necessary part in 
every Crucifixion, and were therefore inserted as an integral portion of the central 
drama, without any other intent than the purely devotional one. Their pathos is 
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remarkable, even for Fra Angelico : they are among the loveliest creations of his purely 
religious genius ; but they do not convey any esoteric idea. 

It is otherwise with the left-hand group, every personage in which has a meaning of 
its own. ‘They are local and personal. While the figures to the right of the cross 
represent monasticism in general and the Dominican Order in particular, the figures to 
the left represent this monastery, founded by members of the Medici family, in this 
town of Florence. 

The first figure to the left, at the foot of the cross which bears the penitent thief, 
—you can distinguish him at once from his impenitent companion, not only by his 
expression, but also by his possession of a saintly halo—is St. John the Baptist. I 
need hardly point out the rustic cross and the garment of camel’s hair, which are the 
distinguishing signs of the Baptist everywhere. As patron saint of the town of Florence, 
he represents the devotion of his city to Christianity. He also distinctively designates 
this house of San Marco as a Florentine monastery. 

Half-seated by the Baptist’s side is yet another saint, with an open book in his 
hand, and wearing a forked beard, whom we have little difficulty in recognising at 
once as St. Mark the Evangelist. His claim to be represented at San Marco none can 
gainsay. He is our patron saint, and his presence here denotes that this particular 
convent is consecrated under his invocation. Observe how he sits by, so to speak, like 
a spectator of the Crucifixion, which he seems to be almost in the act of committing to 
writing in the book of his Gospel that lies open before him. 

Beyond St. Mark, once more, comes a distinguished-looking personage in a very 
rich robe, who seems on the first blush of it somewhat strangely out of place in this 
assemblage of evangelists, monks, and ascetics. Yet there is reason in his incongruity. 
His gay attire, I think, must be designed as a delicate compliment to the Medici family ; 
for if you look at his back, you will see just the suspicion of a gigantic gridiron peeping 
out from behind him. That gridiron proclaims him as St. Laurence, “the courteous 
Spaniard,” who was roasted to death by heathen persecutors. And what has St. 
Laurence to do in this exalted company? Why, he is there, you may be sure, as 
patron saint of Lorenzo de’ Medici, grandson and heir presumptive of our pious 
founder. That rich gown points him out as the namesake of a prince in what was 
practically the reigning family. 

On the extreme left, last of all, we come upon a pair of twin saints, if I may be 
allowed the expression, in similar costume to one another. They are robed, in fact, as 
physicians ; and are recognisable by comparison with the similarly-robed pair in a 
series of small, but very curious, pictures by Fra Angelico, now in the Accademia delle 
Belle Arti. These are SaintsCosmoand Damian. And who may be these obscure but 
canonised personages? Arabian doctors and Christian martyrs. They are the patron 
saints of medicine, and therefore, of course, of the Medici family, whose name and 
arms-—three gilded pills—sufficiently proclaim the origin of their distinction. The 
great Cosmo himself had been named as a child after these patron saints of his medical 
ancestors ; and since he founded and richly endowed the monastery, Fra Angelico pays 
him a graceful compliment by introducing his name-saint into the noble army of 
martyrs and doctors in the Chapter-house. Yet observe, in passing, a curious little 
piece of undisguised courtiership. Cosmo and Damian are always represented by 
custom in pairs ; they have the same day as their festa, and one would not be recog- 
nised in art without the other. So Fra Angelico is obliged to put in both for fear of 
ambiguity. But only one has any proper claim to be included in the picture ; so the 
painter takes care not to offend the superfluous saint, and yet to mark the consciousness 
of his superfluity in the design, by making St. Cosmo turn ardently towards the cross, 
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while St. Damian looks away and hides his face as if weeping in silence. What a 
triumph of allusiveness ! 

If you go carefully through all the other rooms at San Marco, you will find in like 
manner they all tell the same tale and are conceived on the same principle of glorification 
of the Order. In the bare cells on the first floor, rendered beautiful and holy by those 
tender and graceful fancies of the inspired monk, you will find that everywhere a 
Dominican brother stands by in the foreground below, as spectator of every act in the 
Scriptural drama. If you note the various saints introduced into the different frescoes 
you will also soon perceive that in every instance they are there for some good and 
sufficient reason. Especially will you discover it in the rooms occupied by St. Antonine, 
the Prior of the monastery, and in those set apart for the special use of Cosmo de’ 
Medici himself, our pious founder, when he comes “in retreat” with us. It would 
take too much space to follow all these little hints out in equally full detail; but 
the reader who examines the frescoes in the long corridor that faces the staircase 
on the first floor will be able, no doubt, after this single example, to find out for 
himself what meaning Fra Angelico intended to put into each little episode in his 
speaking pictures. 

Finally, let me repeat at the end what I said at the beginning—such merely intel- 
lectual attempts to get at the idea in the painter’s design are not art criticism. But 
they are, I maintain, the condition-precedent of all sound art criticism. Until you 
know, in short, with what object every figure and every detail was put there, you cannot 
rightly judge of the expression or the treatment, hardly even of the grouping and 
composition of a picture. Your view of a painting which represents a historical scene 
or a mythical legend will differ greatly according as you do or do not know that the 
two principal characters are Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell, are Circe and Ulysses, 
or Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 


GRANT ALLEN. 

















@O, no, it’s no use trying to convince me that the thing is not 
just as bad as it possibly could be,” said a middle-aged lady 
of dignified appearance, replying, presumably, to some remark 
from the gentleman sitting opposite to her beside the fire. 
“Tt all comes of this modern enthusiasm for the stage, my 
dear Richard. It’s a very great danger to society, believe 
me. I daresay, as you say, many another heir to a good 
old name has been ruined just in the same way as my poor boy 
is being ruined; but of what comfort is that to me?” 
“But I didn’t say ‘ruined,’ Mrs. Curzon,” insisted the gentleman. “I 
said that, grave as the matter was, I hoped you were looking at it too seriously 
—that many another young man had had a fancy of this sort and had been 
cured of it.” 

The poor lady shook her head dejectedly. ‘You don’t know Arthur as well as I 
do,” said she. ‘ He’s so obstinate ; and the more I disapprove of a thing the more he 
is determined to do it.” 

The gentleman smiled quietly. He was a quiet-looking man of about forty-five 
years, with thick and curly hair of an iron grey, strongly marked, handsome features, 
and a bearing particularly dignified and distinguished. 

“T’m afraid that’s often the manner of boys towards their mothers—the young 
villains,” said he. “I must try and see what I can make of him—though I’m afraid 
I haven’t made him fear me as much as I might have done,” he added, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Ah, but I really should -be infinitely obliged if you would speak to him, Sir 
Richard,” replied the lady. “If his poor father had been alive perhaps it might 
never have happened ; and a man’s impression on the matter may have some influence 
on him—though, to tell you the truth, I’m afraid he is most terribly infatuated : he 
declares that she is the most perfect lady possible, and that he can only hope to 
persuade her to let him introduce her to the world as his wife.” 

“To persuade her? Then she has not accepted him yet?” said Sir Richard. 

“So he says. But no doubt it’s she who is leading him on to do it. The poor 
boy’s whole estimate of her is probably only due to his admiration of her,” answered 
the mother. 

“No, no, you mustn’t think so poorly of a woman without knowing her,” said Sir, 
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Richard gravely. “ You cannot tell that she is unworthy of inspiring him with a really 
noble passion. There is after all no reason why her being on the stage should unfit 
her for being his wife—in itself. I know more then one actress who would answer to 
Arthur’s description of a perfect lady.” 

“ Do you?” answered the mother incredulously. ‘I didn’t know that you knew 
any actresses. But surely, surely they are never refined ?” 

One would have thought that Sir Richard would have smiled, but he did not: his 
brow became suddenly knit, and he said shortly, “ Yes, Mrs. Curzon, some of them 
are refined, I think.” 

“‘Clever—of course I don’t deny that,” answered she, unconvinced. “ And that 
goes for so much nowadays—unfortunately sometimes, I must say. People will 
receive almost anybody who is a lion. But refined ? ” 

Sir Richard did not reply ; he seemed to have sunk, for the moment, into a brown 
study as he leant forward to the fire ; it was a chilly, treacherous May afternoon, and 
the drawing-room in Eaton Place was not warm. 

“‘Clever—of course no one could deny Miss Reynolds’ being clever,” continued 
the mother ; “and fascinating—yes, and beautiful. In fact, I daresay there ave people 
in her own set who might think Arthur highly favoured. But, do you know, her 
being so charming only makes it all the more dangerous ; and then she’s older than 
he is too. No, she'll never let him go!” 

If Mrs. Curzon had not been so preoccupied, she would have noticed something 
strange about her visitor. He sat as though transfixed over the fire. 

“Tt makes it all much more dangerous, doesn’t it?” repeated she after a while. 

“Yes,” repeated he at last, mechanically, “it makes it all much more dangerous.” 

He rose, rousing himself, and said, “You had not told me the lady was Miss 
Reynolds.” 

“Oh, surely, I must have done so?” answered she. “Yes; Miss Margaret 
Reynolds. And every one tells me she really is most fascinating. The Castletons 
receive her, and I believe many other people. But that makes no difference. Arthur 
must zo¢f marry her, Sir Richard. 

She looked up searchingly—almost beseechingly—into his face. There was silence. 

“No,” answered he at last, without looking at her: “ Arthur must not marry her.” 

“7’m glad you.see the matter as I do,” she replied, with a sigh. “Then you will 
speak to him ?” 

“No,” he answered, shaking his head. ‘That would probably be quite useless. 
As you say, she is clever—and most fascinating. I will speak to Aer.” 

“To her! Then you know her?” asked she, a little surprised. 

“T used to know her a few years ago,” he answered. 

“And you think she will listen to you?” 

“T think she will listen to me,” he replied gravely. ‘ You say she has not accepted 
him yet? As far as I can foresee, I think she will not do so at all.” 

Mrs. Curzon was not an emotional woman, but she held out both her hands. 

“Thank you,” she said simply. “The boy will mind for a bit, but I will make it 
up to him. It mst be the best thing for him.” 

Sir Richard had moved towards the door ; he had taken one of the offered hands 
and pressed it hastily, but with a hard, firm grip. 

“Yes,” he said, “there is no doubt about it that it’s the only thing for him. And 
he is young—he will very soon forget the pain in a new pleasure.” 

He said the last words a trifle bitterly, but Mrs. Curzon was still too much engrossed 
with her own anxiety to notice it, and with a parting greeting he hurried out of the room. 
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But in the street, though he covered the pavement with his usual even stride, 
and held his head erect with his usual martial bearing—there was that in his face that 
puzzled a casual acquaintance whom he passed, and whom—strange that it could 
have been said of the most courteous of men-—he failed to greet! And when 
he had hailed a passing hansom and had told the driver to drive towards Finchley, 
he sat back in the cab with his eyes fixed on the horse’s ears, and once more omitted 
to notice one of his numerous acquaintance driving past; he sat in a brown study, 
and the hand that rested on the doors of the cab trembled a little, and the cigar 
that it held went out although he had only just lit it. The way that he was going 
was so familiar! ‘The florist there, where he had always got out to buy her some 
flowers, the newsagent whence he had bought her the evening paper—whenever it 
had something pretty in it about herself. All so familiar and yet so strange! Could 
it really be five years since he had watched his cab-horse toil up this hill, since 
he had bowled along these unfrequented lanes to the old house there, where she 
had so long chosen to live retired? She? Yes, what need to name her? She 
had always been the only “she” that had existed for him. Was she still the 
same? Still the same sweet, capricious, tender, womanly creature, as full of tears 
as of laughter, quick to pity, yet striking as a ray of sunlight across the world? — Still 
simple and girlish in spite of her thirty years, full of interest in every little trivial 
thing that was of moment, stored as her mind was with the subtle understanding of 
the greatest? Was she still there in her quiet home, surrounded by the dumb 
animals she loved, with the few friends around her whom she allowed to break 
her solitude? Who could tell? It was five years since all that. /7e was one of 


these friends once—but now! and his face assumed a stern expression as the cab 
turned down the last turning. He had been thinking of what se would be like, of 
how she would receive him; but now he thought of what he would say to her. 
Ah, how little he had ever thought to enter that house again! How little Mrs. Curzon 
guessed what she had asked of him! But it must be faced—it was clearly his 
duty to save the lad from such a fate. Ah, no; she could no longer be the same 
now as she had been when he knew her. 

Yet she was just the same; and as she sat there upon her divan, feeding an 
eager little fox-terrier, while the visitor whom she little dreamed of seeing was slowly 
advancing towards her, the smile that she threw across to the young man opposite 
was just as bewildering as of old; and Sir Richard, if he had seen it, would have 
been—well, to say the least of it—uneasy, for the young man was Arthur Curzon. 

But they were not idle: she was feeding her dog with biscuit as reward for 
tricks performed ; and he had a low easel in front of him with a canvas, on which 
he was vainly trying to fix those charming and wayward features. And they were 
not alone: there was a young girl in the room arranging flowers—a very young 
girl, tall and dark and a little angular, but with luminous fawn’s eyes which she 
lifted quickly now and then upon the young man when he was not looking. 

“No; you've had quite enough,” Miss Reynolds was saying to the terrier, who 
still stood with his ears pricked in an attitude of expectancy. ‘Go away and lie 
down.” Then, with an abrupt change, “ May,” said she, “when does your violin 
master come ?” 

“Oh, Miss Reynolds,” sighed the young man, “ if you cou/d keep still only for five 
minutes! I’m just doing the mouth.” 

Miss Reynolds settled herself resignedly, and the girl answered, “ At half-past four, 
aunt. And I haven’t practised a bit !” 

“You lazy child!” declared the lady. ‘Go away and do it at once, then! 
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You don’t suppose I’m going to pay a guinea a lesson to that fat old German for 
nothing! And when you come back bring something sturdy out of the garden for 
your flower vase ; it stoops as badly as you do yourself.” 
The girl blushed, and glanced at the young man to see if he had heard. 
“T can’t get the tall things alone,” said she, pouting. 
“Oh, I'll come and help you presently,” cried he. ‘ Miss Reynolds won’t give 
more than another hour at this, 7 know, and then I'll come out.” 
“Thank you,” murmured the girl; and her aunt added, laughing, “ An hour 
indeed! Don’t you suppose that I’m going to be made a martyr of for a whole 
hour. Half an hour, May—so get your practising done, child.” 

The girl went out, and the young man, rising quickly and coming towards his 
sitter, said in an aggrieved tone, “ Made a martyr of ! 


m 


ra) 


How cruel of you !” 
“Ah! Stop—don’t come any nearer,” said she, with a look of pained apprehen- 





sion on her face. ‘ There’s paint on your fingers, and it always makes me” 
paused a moment and then added, with a quaint little gesture 

“Does it?” said he, with a concerned air. 
away. Id rather talk to you.” 

He moved towards the easel, but she stopped him. 

“Oh no—don’t,” said she. ‘That would be a pity. It’s just beginning to 
get on a little. I don’t mind the. paint if you don’t come near me.” 

He stood undecided, the brush in his hand. 


she 
“feel faint!” 
“Then I had better put the thing 


He had a pleasant, boyish face 
—its youthfulness a little marred by the effect of late hours, but frank and simple, 
one might say in spite of himself, for there was an affectation of weariness about his 
manner that was not—or should not have been—of his age. 

“Why dd you suggest that I should begin your portrait, if you don’t like the smell 
of paint ?” said he. 


She looked at him a moment gravely ; then the smile broke forth anew. “ Well, 
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you're here so much,” said she. “And we had rather exhausted our subjects of 
conversation, hadn’t we ?” 

He blushed. 

“J didn’t think so,” he said. “But then, of course, Z could sit here all day 
watching you only, or at least listening to the smallest thing that you might choose 
to say to me.” 

“What, without saying a word yourself?” said she. “I don’t believe it! No, 
you would want to say something, and that would spoil all.” 

“Try me,” said he, excitedly, and moved a step nearer. 

“Ah! the paint!” cried she, holding out both hands as in horror. ‘“ Please don’t 
forget again !” 

He fell back muttering something, and sat down. 

“Of course, now that May is here, it’s much easier to manage,” she went on. 
“T have no compunction in leaving her to entertain you as long as I like, for I 
know you're admirably well amused.” 

“ That’s very kind of you,” murmured he a trifle pettishly. 

Her face grew serious. 

“Yes, it is very kind of me,” said she. “I can tell you it isn’t every young 
fellow I would trust with May. She’s one of the sweetest flowers that grow in this 
dusty old: garden of a world, and I wouldn’t let her rub up against anybody that 
I thought would take the freshness off her if I could help it. You may think yourself 
highly honoured that I consider you fit to be her companion.” 

“Oh, I do—I do indeed,” cried the lad, his momentary ill-humour melting away. 
“T think she is altogether one of the most charming and original girls I ever met. 
One couldn’t be dull with her.” 

The goddess smiled upon him again. 

“That’s right,” she said; “I knew you were too good a lad not to appreciate 
her—and not to be fit to be trusted with her. I’m sure you find much cleverer 
things to say to her than you do to say to me, and amuse her much better.” 

“ Come, that’s very unkind,” said he in an aggrieved tone. 

She took the terrier on to her lap and smacked him; he had been tearing a piece 
of drapery with his teeth. 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said she, laughing. ‘How can a boy like you expect to be 
able to amuse a woman like me? Why, I’ve seen no end of you go through your 
little antics, you know,” added she, setting the dog upon its hind legs and shaking 
her finger at him; “and much cleverer performers than you, some of them! You're 
no actor at all.” 

“T don’t want to be,” said he gloomily. 

“Oh yes, you do,” laughed she. ‘“ Everybody wants to be a good actor some- 
times! And you might be a very good actor to some people. To May, for instance,” 
added she, glancing at him quickly. ‘You could convince er. Mind you don’t 
try to convince her of anything you’re not quite sure of. But you can’t convince me, 
you see. I’m too old a stager.” 

He sighed. 

“T wish you could be serious ! ” said he. 

She rose with the dog in her arms and carried him across the room. 

“There, go,” said she, opening the French window: “go to May—you foolish 
little fellow.” , 

The dog bounded out on to the lawn and she came slowly back to the fire. 

“‘Serious?” repeated she, the smile still flitting to and fro on her face. “Well, 
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I wonder must one always put on a cap and gown and get up into a pulpit before 
one can be serious?” She looked at him a moment gravely. ‘Oh, you silly!” she 
said, shaking her head at him. Can’t you see that I’ve been serious for the last 
ten minutes? Can’t you see that, instead of being unkind—as you said just now— 
I am being very kind to you? What qwouw/d have been unkind, would have been to 
take what was only a temporary exaltation, a fancy born of a romantic young spirit, 
for sober, deep reality. That would have been doing you a grave injustice—that would 
have been taking a mean advantage of you. You see, I like you too well.” 

He hung his head, crestfallen. 

“JT think I’d almost rather you didn’t like me quite so well, then,” he said. “ But 
"I suppose there’s some one else.” 

A quick shadow passed across her face. Then she smiled. 

“Ts that an absolutely necessary conclusion?” she said. 

He blushed ; but a moment afterwards he grumbled again. 

“Tf you meant to turn me out, why have you been playing with me all thes 
weeks ?” 

She was standing behind him, and she looked down on him now with something 
tender, half-pitying—almost motherly—-in her gaze, although he could not see it. 

“Playing with you?” repeated she. “Have I really been playing with you?” 
And there was a faint smile in her eyes that faded as she added, after a pause— 
very gently, “Tell me, do you remember where you were going when I first met 
you? Are you less happy now than you were then ?” 

He blushed again, and for an instant his brow clouded. But she had spoken 
truly when she had said he was a good lad, and his face cleared as she laid her 
hand lightly on his shoulder, and said cheerily, “No, there shall be no playing 
with you here, and you shall not be turned out so long as you’re a good boy, I 
assure you.” She stepped in front of the easel as she spoke, and added, with mock 
horror, “Though I certainly am the most good-natured woman in the world for 
letting you stay another hour under my roof after this atrocious libel that you’ve 
made upon me.” 

“T know it’s awful,” said he, laughing in spite of himself. “I'll throw it away 
—and never do it again.” 

May’s voice came rippling in at the window. She was laughing with the dog. 

“Then that’s a bargain ?” said Miss Reynolds, looking at him. 

He met her eyes, and understood. 

“Yes,” murmured he. 

There was a knock at the door, and at the same time the young girl appeared 
at the window. 

“* Aren’t you coming ?” said she, and, after a little shy pause, added, “ aunt?” 

Arthur Curzon went towards her, and as he did so the door opened and the 
maid entering presented a card to her mistress. 

The colour fled from the face of Miss Reynolds for an instant, but she said 
quietly, “Show the gentleman in,” and advanced with outstretched hand as Sir 
Richard passed into the room. 

His face was set and severe, and he merely bowed at first; but her eyes 
constrained him, and he took the hand, murmuring some vague words of greeting. 

“T’m very glad to see you, Sir Richard,” said she cordially. “Do you know 
Mr. Curzon? Sir Richard Fenn. And this is my niece. May, come here.” 

The girl advanced shyly and gave her hand, and then retreated quickly to the 
window again, where the young man, after nodding awkwardly, stood. waiting to let 
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her out. His heart, too, had stood still, for he knew this visitor but too well, and 
had quickly guessed the cause of this unexpected call, and wished—more than ever 
since his scene with Miss Reynolds—that he could prevent it. But since he could 
not, the easiest thing he could do was to get out of the way; and he did it—promptly. 

“Won’t you sit down?” said the hostess, when the young people had bustled 
out with some lame excuse. And she added—her own easy manner entirely 
restored—* It’s a very long time since you were 
here last.” 

He did as he was bid—he sat down. He had 
not opened his lips. What he had meant to say 
on presenting himself had faded from his mind ; 








he could only 
look at her. 
Yes, she was 
just the same ; 
age had not 
laid the lightest 
finger on that 
blonde head, 
nor drawn any 
butthesweetest 
lines upon that 
pale, fair skin ; 
her smile was 
just as sudden, 
just as radiant, 
just as lovable, 
and changed 
just as swiftly 
as of old to 
that dreamy 
wistfulness that 
was specially 
her own. He 
_ had seen it so 
change as he 
had come in ; he had seen her colour pale. She was the same—the same sensitive, 
subtle, quickly-feeling, quickly-seeing creature; and yet, was it possible that she 
should be the same ? 
“Yes, it’s some time since I was here last,” repeated he, finding his voice when 


“ 






he became conscious of the silence, and that the sensitive face was growing a little 
troubled beneath his gaze. “Five years, I think.” 

“Ts it so long?” said she quietly. ‘ Dear me, how time flies! Of course—May 
is grown up.” 

“Your niece?” asked he. But carelessly—his eyes fixed on herself. 

“Yes,” she answered. And then there was a pause. 

He gazed as ina dream, and she suffered the gaze with averted eyes, but with 
the shadow of her smile lingering on her lips. 

“Well?” she said at last, a film of mischief lightly overlying her sweet seriousness ; 
“am I so very much aged, Sir Richard ?” 

* 
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He started and withdrew his eyes. “I beg your pardon,” he murmured. 

“Oh, you need not!” laughed she. ‘But you are not going to be so very 
ungallant as to pretend that you haven’t even seem me these five years ?” 

She looked straight at him now for an answer. 

“Oh, no, no!” murmured he awkwardly. “ No—indeed !” 

“You have seen me—often?” asked she again, carelessly enough, but with a 
little pause before the last word, that made it, while a question, an assertion, too. 

“Well, yes,” he admitted feebly—“ pretty often.” 

“Tn a// my parts?” she insisted sweetly. 

“T should say so,” he said reluctantly. 

“Ah!” she sighed, leaning back in her chair, still with that bewildering smile 
in her eyes. “Then you oughtn’t to be so very much shocked at the change in my 
appearance, Sir Richard. ‘Though, to be sure, I suppose you would say that the 
stage conceals the advance of years.” 

“Indeed, my dear Miss Reynolds,” cried poor Sir Richard aghast, “I never 
said any such thing. I never dreamed of any such thing! I assure you—pon my 
honour, I never saw you look better, younger, handsomer than you do to-day ” 

“Oh! thank you, thank you! that’s enough,” laughed she. “I was quite 
downcast at the way you looked at me when you came in. We poor actresses are 
obliged to think a little of that sort of thing, you know. But since you were agreeably 
surprised—well, of course that’s all right. But, talking of agreeable surprises—your 
visit is one, I’m sure. I’m dying of curiosity till I know what lucky chance brings 
you to my door again.” 

He was silent. He had thought he could get it all over in five minutes—and now 
he couldn’t even begin. How was he to tell her the reason ?—yet how dared he invent 
any other false and futile reason which she would see through at once ? 

“T see you know my old friend Mrs. Curzon’s son,” he began, lamely enough, and 
disregarding her question. 

She laughed. ‘ 

“Vou won't tell me?” she said. ‘‘ Never mind—TI won’t try and find out. I am 
very much obliged to the chance, and there’s an end. Arthur Curzon? Yes, he’s 
a nice lad, though a little spoilt, poor fellow. So you know his mother? Rather a 
martinet, isn’t she?” 

A frown crossed Sir Richard’s broad brow. 

“Ts that what her son says of her?” asked he. 

Miss Reynolds glanced at him. 

“ He doesn’t say so to me,” said she quietly, taking up some fancy work that lay 
on the table. 

He felt his blood tingle : he was rebuked. 

“T have heard it casually mentioned by others,” she continued, “but I’ve no 
doubt they are quite mistaken; people usually are. I’ve no doubt the poor lady is 
not in the least more fidgety over him than is quite right and natural for a mother 
over an only son.” 

“No, I think not,” agreed Sir Richard. 

They sat silent awhile—he gazing at the fire, she working steadily. 

At last she looked up. 

“T said I wouldn’t try to find out the chance that has brought you here to-day,” 
she said, with something just a tiny bit malicious—or as nearly so as it could be—in 
her smile, “ but I’ve guessed it in spite of myself. Arthur Curzon has gone a-wooing, 
‘whether his mother would let him or no,’ and the sad fate that we all know of 
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awaits him. You have come from your friend Mrs. Curzon to save her son from 
me.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Well, if you ask me ” he began. 

“But I don’t ask you,” she interrupted quickly : “TI ¢e// you.” 

She paused again. The smile had faded; there was a strange expression in her eyes. 

“T confess I should not have expected it of you,” she said gently. ‘We were 
good friends once, and I didn’t think you shared the prejudices of your class.” 

“T don’t,” he began again eagerly. 

But again she broke in. 





“Tf you don’t, why are you here?” she said, with sudden energy. 

“He turned away his head, for she was looking at him with piercing eyes. But 
there must have been something in his face that troubled her—touched her—for the 
sweetness came back to her own face, though he did not see it. 

“No, you had better confess it,” she said, in her own soft voice, that had the 
ripple of laughter through its sweetness: ‘you have come to beg me not to marry 
Arthur Curzon. But I want to know why you don’t ask him not to marry me?” 

“Because I am not so foolish as to suppose he would listen to me,” said Sir 
Richard simply. 

She laughed softly. 

“Thank you for the compliment,” said she. “And you thought / would 
listen ?” 

“T hoped so,” he answered. 

“Wasn't that hoping a good deal?” she asked, searching for a particular shade in 
the mass of silks on the table. “What reason could you have for supposing that I 
would give up such a good match ?” 

She spoke very simply: yet surely, if he had not been so crestfallen, he, who 
knew her once so well, would have noted something in the voice that did not match 
the words. 

“ None,” answered he, “ excepting that I know you. And that, knowing you, I 
believe you will do what is right.” 

“Right!” repeated she, raising her eyebrows. “What? Right that it I love 
this young man ”—he winced, and she saw it, but she went on unmoved—“ and he 
loves me, that I should give him up just to please you ?” 

“Believe me, I don’t expect you to do anything to please me, Miss Reynolds,” 
said he stiffly. 

“Well, then, to please his mother,” she added. ‘ You see he’s a very good match 
for an actress—and I shall have to leave the stage some day. I haven't laid by much, 
Sir Richard, and I must think of my future.” 

He rose, frowning, and stood with his back to the fire. 

“TI suppose he das plenty of money—whether his mother will let him or no?” she 
asked, looking up at him. 

“Oh, I believe so,” answered he shortly. 

‘Of course he is not overburthened with brains,” she went on, with an air of deep 
consideration, “and he has tried to ‘see life’ a little too much. But then I always 
have thought that it’s happiest for the woman to be the better horse—she has the 
worst of it anyhow. And as for his having ‘seen life,’ between you and me, Sir 
Richard, I think he fancies he has seen a great deal more than he has. Yes, do you 
know, I think Arthur is as good an average young aristocrat as you can expect to 
meet with.” 
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She looked at him again in a provoking, questioning kind of way; and then, a 
quite different and absolutely kindly expression flitting over her tell-tale face, she 
added, ‘The boy has a good heart inside his nonsense—of that I’m quite sure.” 

The two young figures crossed the lawn outside as she said the words, and a smile 
broke in her eyes as she looked at them. 

“Then you mean to accept him ?” said Sir Richard in a dull voice. 

“Well, is there any real and valid reason that I should not?” asked she, still 
looking out of window. 

He was silent. 

“Ah! I see you think there is,” she said, turning round to him again. “You say 
your objection is not to my profession? ‘Then it must be to my age.” 





He made an impatient movement, and she took up a little hand-mirror that lay 
on the table. 

“T really did see a grey hair this morning,” she sighed. ‘“ Ah, yes—there it is! 
Would you like to see it ?” 

“TI believe we are speaking seriously, Miss Reynolds,” said he. 

She laid down the mirror at once. 

“Yes,” she said, “you’re quite right. We will be serious. But now, seriously, Sir 
Richard, considering all you know about Arthur Curzon, don’t you think it would be 
a very good thing for him to marry young ?” 

“It depends on whom he marries,” he replied. 

A shade crossed her fair brow, but she still smiled as she said, “ Ah! you mean 
it must not be me.” 

He lifted his keen black eyes and looked straight into hers. 

“No, not you, Miss Reynolds,” he said. 
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She turned a little pale. 

“ Ah! then you must tell me why, Sir Richard,” she said. 

But she still spoke half lightly : she wou/d not be angry, she wou/d not even seem 
to be too serious. 

“If you insist of course I must,” he said. 

“T do insist,” she replied. 

He took his eyes from her face ; his lips were set close, and there were two deep 
lines on his brow. 

“You force me to be brutal,” he resumed. “Is there no other way of inducing 
you to give up the boy ?” 

‘“‘T must know your reasons for expecting me to give him up,” was her answer. 

“His mother is the oldest friend I have,” murmured he, as though arguing with 
himself. ‘ I have known the boy since he was a little lad, and he has no father. How 
can I let him marry one whom he cannot—ought not to—respect ? ” 

A tremor as of some vague shadow ran over her face, but she neither moved nor spoke. 

“You little guess what it costs me to speak!” he added, forcing himself to look 
at her again—“ what it cost me five years ago to believe what I had to believe !” 

“To believe what you had to believe?” repeated she, emphasising each word, and 
piercing him with her gaze so that he had to lower his eyes. 

“Oh, do not force me to say more!” pleaded he. 

But she rose now and advanced towards him. 

“ But I must force you,” insisted she quietly. ‘“ What Aad you to believe ?” 

She stood up in front of him, looking at him steadily ; and again he could not bear 
it, and turned away his eyes—he who had borne the fret and flash of the enemy’s fire 
many and many a time with a steady gaze. 

“Why did you receive Percy St. Vincent every day and at any hour of the day all 
those weeks ?” said he at last, huskily answering her question with another. “ And why 
did you not tell me of it yourself ? Why did you leave me to find it out from others ? ” 

She dropped her hands, which she had held clasped in front of her, as though to 
enforce her self-command. A half-smile curled her lip, but it was not sweet now, it 
was rather bitter and rather sad. 

“Others!” she echoed. ‘‘ Who were the ‘ others’ ?” 

“What does it matter who they were?” muttered he. ‘‘ Were they right or wrong? 
Was it true?” 

He spoke eagerly, feverishly, almost supplicatingly. 

She turned her back on him and went and sat down again by the table. 

“Ves,” she said, quietly —“ quite true.” 

There was a long pause. 

“T should like to know,” she said at last, still in a hard, constrained voice, ‘“ why 
you should suppose it was not true? Why should I not receive Mr. St. Vincent at any 
time that I chose? To whom was I obliged to give an account of my actions? There 
is some riddle beneath your question, and I am not clever at guessing riddles.” 

“They say——” he began awkwardly, after a minute. But she interrupted him, 
with sudden change of mood—vehemently. 

“Who say?” she cried. ‘“ Loafers at stage doors! Insignificant actors, jealous of 
a woman’s success! And my word against theirs would not be enough! Ah, no, 
you needn’t trouble to deny it! I know it would not be enough. And it is idle for me 
to give it. And yet, I must tell you, Sir Richard, that to any question that you might 
consider yourself entitled to ask me, I should have no answer to give you but my 
word—my simple word.” 


> 
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She spoke with scorn—quick, vibrating scorn, the scorn of a sensitive creature 
wounded to the core. But he said nothing, and his face was very pale, and the 
sight of it touched that sensitiveness in her afresh. 

“Forgive me,” she said more gently. “I know you have no acquaintances 
among people of that sort. I am angry and I speak at random. But tell me what 
they say of me. What they say of me at your club, for instance—what some man 
whose name I am too honourable to disclose says of the woman who sent him about 
his business. Come, come, tell me what they say of me. I am longing to hear!” 
“They say he used to visit you every day,” murmured Sir Richard, with lowered gaze. 

“ Poor Percy ! they can’t even leave him alone in his grave,” smiled she sadly. ‘“ Or 
is it me whom they won’t leave 
alone? Well, he did come every 
day—sometimes oftener—and if 
I arranged that it should be at a 
time when he was not likely to 
meet any one it was because he 
had a reason—that had absolutely 
nothing to do either with you or 
me or any of our /rzends—for not 
wishing it to be known that he 
came here.” 

She stopped suddenly, still 
looking at him; her face was a 
little cruel. 

“ But he didn’t come to see 
me,” she said, after a long pause ; 
“he came to see his child.” 

“His child!” echoed Sir 
Richard, startled. 

“Ves,” she repeated. ‘ When 
he came late at night and early 
in the morning it was to hear 
the doctor’s report of her when 
she had the scarlet fever. When 
he spent a whole long night 
here, it was beside her bed, 
watching with me, because we 
both of us feared she would not 
see the dawn. Poor fellow! he doated on her. She was all he had in the world. 
His wife was dead.” 

“ His wife!” echoed he again. ‘“ Dead!” 

“Yes. He had married—beneath him,” she said, fixing her eyes on him, and 
with the slightest possible pause before the last two words. And she added, with 
a little curl of the lip, “ He had married an actress.” 

“Don’t!” muttered Sir Richard. 

“ His family had persistently refused to receive her,” continued she, without noticing 
him, “and so he had always refused to see them. The result was that the supplies 
were stopped, and that he was disinherited. He worked for her for ten years, but he 
wasn’t clever—poor Percy! They never got on. She died. He was heart-broken, and 
when he knew that he too was doomed, he cam2 and asked me to care for his girl.” 
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* But what claim had he on you ?” said Sir Richard. 

“ This,” she answered: “his wife and I belonged to the same profession; she 
had been my friend.” 

He lifted his eyes on her, and this time she lowered hers. 

“J brought up his child,” she went on hurriedly. ‘She came home from school 
for good three weeks ago. You saw her just now. Her name is really Mary 
St. Vincent, but I call her May Reynolds. He wished it. He was obstinate, and 
he never forgave his people.” 

There was a long pause. The furrow above Sir Richard’s nose grew deeper than ever. 

“ Margaret, can you ever forgive me ?” murmured he at last. 

“Certainly I can. Why not?” answered she, still with her studiedly careless 
manner. “I daresay it was natural you should think as you did. Appearances 
were against me. As you said just now, Percy St. Vincent had no claim on me, 
and so folk had to invent one! ‘They can’t believe what they don’t understand, so 
they very often Axow what they have neither seen nor heard.” 

“‘T deserve your scorn,” murmured he. 

“So you see, Sir Richard,” she continued, “I’m not at all likely to marry a 
man of good family. I’ve had my lesson.” 

“You are cruel,” he said. ‘ But it is just.” 

“Cruel!” laughed she. ‘Good gracious! what does the man want? Why, 
I thought you came here to implore me not to marry Arthur Curzon ?” 

“ Arthur Curzon!” cried he. “’Pon my soul, I had clean forgotten the boy.” 

“T’m afraid you’re a very untrustworthy ambassador, Sir Richard,” said the 
lady gravely. “ However, you-may go back to your sovereign, and say that she 
need have no alarm—the prince of the blood is safe ; at least he is safe so far as 
J am concerned. I shall not marry him ; and indeed, to tell you the honest truth, 
I’m not even sure that he wants to marry me. Three weeks ago I think he was in 
some little danger. But I set him to do my portrait, and it has turned out so badly 
that I think it has knocked the conceit out of him! And then little May came home 
and—well, with one thing and another, I think I may call him a complete cure.” 

“A complete cure,” echoed Sir Richard, musing. “I wonder if one knows when 
one is a complete cure ?” 

“So you had better hasten back with the good news,” she went on, brusquely, 
disregarding his remark. ‘“ Don’t keep the poor lady in suspense.” 

But he did not move ; he kept his eyes fastened on her face, and did not even speak. 

She took up her work again, and as she did so, she added lightly, “‘ Perhaps you'll 
tell her that I’m not so bad after all, and that some women might have taken advantage 
of his bit of boyish romanticism. Of course, I knew it was only pretty nonsense from 
beginning to end, and that it lay with me to cure him ; but if it had not been for my 
determination not to marry, I might not have taken the trouble to cure him.” 

“ Exactly,” murmured he absently. And after a pause, he added brusquely, “Is 
that determination of yours a recent one?” 

“What ?—my determination not to marry?” she asked carelessly. “ Well, let 
me see! Recent!” she repeated, with an air of deep consideration: “I can’t 
quite say. About five years ago ‘4 

“Five years ago ?” interrupted he. 

“T had so many offers of marriage,” continued she, quietly, “that I really had 
to consider the subject carefully.” 

“So many offers of marriage ?” repeated he. 
“Yes,” she said with a smile, glancing at him. Then suddenly her face became 
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sweet and serious, and she added softly, “ But, there! It was an offer that I never 
actually had that I vea//y took into consideration. Wasn’t that unfeminine of me? 
Don’t tell Mrs. Curzon ¢hat when you try to make the best of me to her!” 

He came and stood over her, watching her trying to sort the silks in her lap. 

“ Will you tell me from whom that unspoken offer was, that you once took into 
consideration, Margaret ?” asked he. 

“Oh, no! Why should I mortify myself to please you?” said she. 

“Only because there was an offer that was never actually spoken five years ago, 
in which I am deeply interested,” said he. “ But you are right. Why should you 
answer what was never asked? Margaret, is it too late to ask it now?” 

She was silent. Her hands no longer toyed with the silks, but she did not look 
at him. 

“Tt is only what I deserve,” he sighed, turning away. 

“You will admit,” she said, “that it was mortifying to be so swiftly and cruelly 
judged by—by such an old and valued friend.” 

He turned back quickly. 

* Margaret!” he cried. 

“ Circumstances were against me, I allow,” she continued with the same assumption 
of haughtiness, waving him aside; “yet I assure you it would never have entered 
into my head to imagine you could misunderstand me, even if I had guessed that 
you knew my secret.” 

“ Ah! if you had been a little less proud, if you had chosen to justify yourself by 
the slightest word that day ” he began. 

“Justify myself!” cried she. ‘ How little you know a woman if you suppose 
she would justify herself when she suspects she may be making a mistake, and yet 
guesses that some one else thinks she is more in the wrong than she is! Of course I 
was too proud !” 

“T didn’t think of that,” murmured Sir Richard, humbled, penitent, and puzzled. 

“And remember,” she continued, regally wielding the whip snatched from the 
enemy, “you never asked for an explanation. If you were too delicate to do so, 
well, all I can say is, you made a huge blunder. Naturally, I only thought you 
had been having advice from your friends, and were acting on it. To tell you the 
truth, I pitied you.” 

“Margaret! How could you so misjudge me?” he remonstrated. 

And at that she laughed-—softly, sweetly, but right merrily: a laugh that welled 
up from the very depths of a generous and tender heart: a laugh that melted the last 
shred of ice—that healed the last sore of wounded pride. 

“Come, I like that!” she said. ‘Pray, who needs forgiveness most ? ” 

“T do,” he answered readily—and yet, strange to say, humbly no longer. “I 
treated you infamously . 

“T think so!” she put in. 

“But you are going to forgive me!” 

He did not ask it—he declared it ; and as he declared it he took her hand. 

“You are victorious,” he added ; “you always have been, you always will be 
every great victor a 








; but 





“Has a master ?” she asked, looking up in his face with her most provoking smile. 

“No,” he answered seriously—“ has a merciful heart.” 

He drew the hand a little towards him, and stooping over it with old-fashioned 
courtliness, kissed it gravely. 

“ Here come the young ones,” she cried, turning away to hide the flush that crept 
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unbidden to her cheek ; “it’s their turn now. You mustn’t go back with any deceptive 
news to the lady mother, although you can safely promise that / shall never marry 
her son!” 

He turned half dreamily towards the window, where, in the lingering spring 
daylight, Arthur Curzon stood on the lawn saying a last word to the slender girl with 
the drooping brown head. 

“You don’t mean to say —— ?” he began. 

“T don’t mean to say anything,” she replied. “Only, if the worst should come to 


the worst, remember she’s a St. Vincent after all !” 

“You always would have the last word,” sighed he, with a twinkle in his eye. 
“And you shall have it—always—provided that to-day it is ‘yes’?” 

‘The window opened and the fragrance of the lilac came wafted into the room. 

“Come again to-morrow,” said she, with the same provoking smile. And she 
crossed the room to take the garlands of laburnum with which the young girl 
entered, laden. 


AuicE Comyns CARR. 
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eo) N giving an account of the gorillaas I have seen him 

in his native jungle, I must controvert some of the 
stories that have been told of him. I do so with re- 
luctance, however, because I am aware that most men 
are loth to resign opinions which have long been held as 
orthodox, and hence I shall do as little violence as possible 
\ 4 to the faith of those who have their fixed ideals; but I 
*, A * shall not evade the duty which devolves upon me to supply 
~ in part a new version of the life and habits of this wonderful 
creature. 

I do not mean to ignore or undervalue what other persons have 
observed concerning him, nor to impugn the veracity of any one; 
but I must claim the right of being heard, because my evidence is 
direct, and acquired from the best source from which it is possible to 
obtain it. 

It is well known to most of my readers that I went into the 
heart of the wildest bush in West Africa, and there erected a steel 
cage, in which I lived day and night for more than three months, much of this 
time quite alone. It is only in such deep solitudes that this giant ape resides; 
but there he reigns sole monarch, and no denizen of that wild domain disputes his 
royal sway. It was there that I saw him in a state of nature. Being unaware of 
my presence, he was free to act without restraint, necessity, or fear. ‘To study him 
under such conditions one must take up his abode amid the dangers that infest 
the haunts of the ferocious brute, and to do so it is wise to seek some shelter from 
his fierce attack, for even a Nimrod could not stand unawed and calmly gaze on 
one of those huge beasts approaching him. I have never known a man who 
would not feel a tremor of fear at meeting such a foe; but my cage lessened, 
in a degree, the dangers that lurked around me, and made it possible for me to 
study nature as it was; though in that frail fortress the close approach of one of 
those grim monsters might well chill the blood of any man and make a demon 
shudder. 
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Many people have thought it foolhardy of me to take the desperate chances of 
such a life, and many sought to dissuade me from my purpose, but I have proved 
my plan to be a success ; for I believe, without being vain, that in this way, during 
three months, I acquired more actual knowledge of the gorilla than any man has 
ever acquired by other means in three years, and I feel a just pride in saying that 
my reward is equal to the efforts I have made, since by this method I have been able 
to see more living gorillas in their native wilds than any other white man has ever 
seen. I know of men in that part of Africa who have lived there for years, and 
who frequently hunt in the bush for days at a time, and yet never saw a live gorilla ; 
and if man would learn the secret habits of these apes he must adopt similar means 
to those which I used. 

My cage has been so often and amply described that I shall omit any details here, 
t but the pictures given herewith 

: were taken by myself during my 
sojourn in the wilderness. From 
my retreat I could view the wild- 
est sports of Nature, and hear her 
many voices, chief among which 
was that of the gorilla king himself. 
I have read and heard descriptions 
of the sounds made by the gorilla, 
but nothing ever conveyed to my 
mind a just and adequate idea of 
their true nature, until I heard 
them with my own ears in the 
dead of night and within a few 
yards of my lonely abode. By 
some it has been called roaring, 
by others howling, but to my ears 
they neither roar nor howl; they 
utter a peculiar combination of 
sounds beginning with a low and 
not unmusical note, which gradually 
increases in volume and frequency 
until at its climax it reaches the 
pitch of a most piercing scream. 
The first part of this series of 
sounds is quite within the scope 
of, and easily imitated by, the human vocal organs; but as it rises in loudness 
and pitch it passes far beyond the reach of the most powerful efforts of the human 
lungs. The first sound of the series appears to be made in the natural way, by 
expiration ; the second by inspiration ; and thus they alternate throughout the entire 
series, the first part of which somewhat resembles the human voice, but the latter 
part has a strong resemblance to the braying of an ass, except that it is louder. A 
gorilla does not make this sound every night, but when he does he usually makes it 
between two and four o’clock in the morning, and it is repeated from ten to twenty 
times, at intervals of one or two minutes each. 





R. L. Garner in Bush Dress. 
From Photo. ty Mowell & Morrison, Liverpool. 


The only meaning that I could 
attribute to the sound was that it was intended to arouse and collect the family, 
preparatory to an early march, or that it was made to alarm some intruder that might 
be heard approaching too closely. From my own experience, I can say that I know 
of nothing in the way of sounds that can inspire one with so much terror as the voice 
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of a big gorilla near at hand in the lone and silent hours of the night. I have often 
heard it at a great distance, and I do not think there is any doubt that it can be 
heard three or four miles off. Sometimes this terrific yell is accompanied by a peculiar 
beating, which travellers have described, and it is currently believed that it is made 
by the animal beating upon his breast with his hands, but I do not think so. I 
have heard it many times at some distance from me, but on one occasion I was 
stopping overnight at a house in a native town, when I was aroused from sleep 
by a gorilla screaming and beating only a few hundred yards away. I instantly 
slipped out of bed, put on my boots and helmet, seized my rifle, and started through 
a plantation in the direction of the sound. I stealthily approached to the edge of the 
bush, which brought me within less than two hundred yards of the animal. ‘The 
moon was shining but faintly, and I had no desire to approach nearer at such a time ; 
but I heard distinctly every 

stroke, and my belief is that he 
was beating upon a log or a 
piece of dead wood. He was 
evidently beating with his hands, 
alternately and with great 
rapidity, and not unlike the 
manner in which the natives 
beat a drum, except that each 
hand made the same number of 
strokes and the strokes were in 
a constant series, rising and 
falling from very soft to very 
loud, and wice versd; and a 
number of these runs followed 
one another during the whole 
time that the voice continued. 
Between the first and second 
strokes the interval was slightly 
longer than between the second 
and third, and so on. As the 
beating increased in loudness 
the interval shortened in a cor- 
responding degree, whereas, in 
the diminuendo, the intervals 





Starting to the Bush. 


lengthened as the beating 
softened, and the author of the sounds seemed conscious of this fact. I could 
not trace any relation, however, in time or harmony between the music and the 
beating, except that they usually began at the same time and ended at the same 
time ; but the voice suddenly stopped at the very climax of the sounds, whereas 
the beating was stopped at any part of the scale. I have no doubt that the gorilla 
sometimes beats his breast, and he has been seen to do so in captivity ; but I do not 
think it follows that he is confined to that. I have great doubt if any man has ever 
seen him make the sounds which I have just described, as they seem to do so only 
at night. It has frequently been declared that he beats upon his breast and screams 
when he attacks a man. This may be true; but I sought in vain through seven 
tribes to find one man that had actually seen a gorilla in the act of assaulting a man. 
Many of the stories told by the natives are like ghost-stories—the author never saw 
the thing himself, but he knows a man that has seen a fellow that does know it 
VoL. II.—No. 12, 59 
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to be true. ‘Travellers are too ready to repeat the native fairy tales and vouch for them 
as known facts. 

I had with me in the bush a young gorilla, which I studied with great care, and 
I suppose that his habits were the same as those of his parents ; and from a study 
of this specimen I was forced to modify many opinions which I had imbibed from 
reading and from pictures and specimens which I had seen, many of which represent 
the gorilla in absurd and sometimes impossible attitudes. Most artists and taxider- 
mists avail themselves of all means which the subject will admit of to develop and 
intensify his terrifying look, just as a clever artist brings into use the strong features 
of a familiar face in the most absurd caricature, and yet preserves the likeness to his 
subject. And in a similar manner the gorilla is transformed in a degree, by being 
shown in nearly an upright penne. with one arm raised like a lancer, and the 
mouth wide open, which im- 
parts to him an aspect of great 
ferocity ; but I do not think it 
faithfully represents the gorilla. 
I have seen many of them wild, 
but I have never yet seen one 
go stalking through the bush 
with his mouth open like a 
flytrap, nor with extended arms 
and straight legs. They have 
strictly the motion of a quadru- 
ped, and, I think, a marked 
aversion to standing erect. 

So far only one species of 
this animal is known to science, 
and it is possible that only one 
exists; but I have brought home 
with me a collection of speci- 
mens, among which is one 
skeleton at least that controverts 
all previous theories. It is 
No. 6 in the accompanying 
plate. This skull I know to be 
that of an adult male which 
was killed within two hours of 
my cage in the basin of Lake 
Fernan Vaz, and the animal was brought to me at once. I brought home with 
me the skin, skeleton and genital organs. Up to this time it has been claimed 
that the adult male skull always develops a large, bony crest, as shown in skulls 
7, 8, 9 and 1o of the plates, and that the female skull only develops the slight 
temporal ridges as seen in No. 5. A comparison, however, shows skull No. 6 
to be entirely wanting in that respect, and yet there is evidence to show that he is 
quite as old as No. 7. 

No. 1 is the skull of the young male which I had with me in the bush. He 
was about one year old, and was captured near the place where No. 6 was killed. 

No. 2 is the skull of a young female, some three or four years old, from the 
same section. 

No. 8 is of a male from the basin of Lake Izanga, on the south side of the 
Ogowé River, about a hundred and fifty miles from the coast. 
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The three specimens 1, 2 and 6 I prepared myself, and all had a decidedly red 
or tan-colour crest somewhat like a wig. 

I do not know the history of No. 8. It was presented to me by Mr. James 
Deemin, a young Englishman whom I met in Africa, and with whom I travelled 
many days on the Ogowé River. The other skulls of this series belong to the 
Liverpool Museum, and are merely shown for comparison. Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 
are all female. 

It is true that one specimen of itself may not prove anything; but I found 
in Esyira (one of the countries through which I travelled many days on foot) that 
the natives describe four distinct kinds of apes, the first of which they call by the 
native name N’jina (njeena), and the name is the same in all the seven tribes 
through which I travelled, and is uniformly applied to the gorilla. Another variety 
they call N’tyii (ncheeyee), which 
they describe as a similar species, 
but say that the face of the 
young one is always yellow, and 
that as he grows older it becomes 
black. His ears are larger than 
those of the gorilla, but smaller 
than the ears of the chimpanzee, 
and he grows to be very large. 
The name is only found, so far 
as I know, among the Esyira 
tribe. 

The name N’tyigo (ncheego) 
in all these seven tribes is ap- 
plied only to the chimpanzee. 

The Esyira people describe 
a fourth species, which they call 
“Kulu Kamba,” and which they 
claim to be the most intelligent 
of the apes. Strange to say, in 
Malimbu there is an ape known 
to the natives as Kulu; but 
whether it is the same species as 
that in Esyira or a different one, 
I do not know. ‘The scientific 
twaddle over this name is enough 
to grieve the spirit of the ape that bears it. It is purely a local name, if not 
a local species. The word “Kulu” is the Esyira onomatope or imitation of the 
sound made by the animal, to which is added the word “ Kamba,” which is their 
verb “to speak,” “to talk,” and hence the literal meaning of the name is “ the 
thing that talks Kulu.” Along the Rembo N’kami, near the borders of Esyira, 
the natives call this ape “ Kanga N’tyigo,” by which they mean “the thinking 
N’tyigo.” The word “Kanga” in their language normally means “to fry,” “to 
parch,” and secondarily “to prepare.” From this peculiar application of Kanga the 
native implies that this species is better “prepared” than the other—that is, he is 
prepared to think while the other is not. I shall forbear going into a long discussion 
on this name or species; but I am assured by many of the natives that there are 
four species well known to them, while north of that country the name is not used, 
and if the ape is found he is called by some other name. 
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Preparing for the Night. 
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It is very difficult to determine with exactness how many species there may be, 
for there is great variation among these animals ; but I am in doubt as to whether 
or not we are justified in making new species of them, because from one extreme 
type to the other almost every gradation between is occupied, and hence the difficulty 
of drawing the line at which to say “here one begins and the other ends.” 

I do not know how much the vocal products of the gorilla may vary; but with 
the chimpanzee I find a great variety of vocal types. ‘The sounds uttered by my 
chimpanzee, Moses, and my Kulu Kamba, Aaron, differ in almost every point ; while 
those made by Elisheba, the female Kulu Kamba, who died in Liverpool, strongly 
resembled Aaron’s, although they differed slightly. In the former case I regard the 
difference as so great as to constitute two distinct languages, while in the latter case 
they could not be regarded as more than closely allied dialects. 

With regard to the arboreal habits of the gorilla, I think they are somewhat 





PLATE I. [From Photo. by Mowell & Morrison, Liverfoor. 


misunderstood. He is a good climber, and evidently spends much of his time 
in trees; but from an examination of his foot, it is evident that it was designed 
for terrestrial habits. ‘The grasping power of his foot is much less than that of the 
chimpanzee, and not at all to be compared in this respect with his own hand ; and 
all men whom I have consulted upon this point agree with me that they spend 
most of their lives on the ground. 

During the time that I kept a young gorilla in the bush with me, I had also a 
chimpanzee ; and it was the daily habit of the chimpanzee to climb about in the 
bushes, while the gorilla rarely ever ascended one. 

I always kept a supply of food for them where they could easily secure it 
themselves at any time; but the gorilla would seldom climb even a few feet from 
the ground to get himself a plantain, and when he did so always descended again 
to the ground to eat it, whereas the chimpanzee would occasionally take a banana 
and climb into a bush to eat it. Both of these animals, however, and also the 
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native, climb in much the same manner. They hold to the sides of the tree with 
the hands, place the bottom of the foot obliquely on the side next to them, and 
walk up it; meanwhile depending in a great degree on the big toe. I have often 
been struck with the prehensile character of the native’s foot, and have frequently 
seen them pick up a thing from the ground with the toes and take it in the hand 
without stooping. On one occasion my boy was carrying a bunch of bananas on 
his head when two or three of them fell to the ground. Instead of stooping to 
pick them up, which was rather awkward for him to do, he simply picked them up 
one by one with his toes, took them in his hand, and laid them on the top of the 
bunch on his head. When I was erecting my cage I had three natives to assist me. 
One of them was on the top of the cage, which, with the foundation, raised him about 
nine feet from the ground. He called for the hammer, which another native tried 
to hand him, but could not reach him; whereupon the one on the top of the cage 





PLATE IT. 


[From Photo. by Mowell & Morrison, Liverpool. 


dropped one leg over the side, took the hammer by the handle between his toes, 
and lifted it to his hand. I laughed at this incident ; when he declared to me that 
he could take the hammer in his toes and drive a nail, but would not do so because 
white men say that the black man is like an ape. It is a common thing to see a 
native use the toes to hold a cloth while sewing it. 

I have dissected three gorillas, and have been impressed with the want of flexibility 
in their feet. In walking I do not think they place the sole of the foot squarely 
upon the ground as a man does, yet much more nearly so than does the chimpanzee. 
I have seen the tracks of a gorilla in soft ground and in soft sand, from which I 
infer that the greater part of his weight is on the outside of the foot. This, however, 
does not result from the shape of the foot, but from the character of the muscles 
of the leg. The animal walks with a crouching habit, and when in his natural 
attitude I think his foot rests nearly flat on the ground; but with any slight attempt 
to assume an erect position, the muscles of the legs prevent the inner side of the foot 
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from reaching the ground on a plane with the outer side. However, I think it is 
very seldom that the gorilla assumes an upright position when in the act of walking. 
In the infant state the leg can be made almost straight ; but as the animal matures, 
the bones harden and the muscles become firm, he is less able to extend the leg, 
and it always forms an angle at the knee, ranging from 130 to 150 degrees. I 
have never seen one walk without the use of his hands. I have seen the young 
gorilla stand quite erect; but the knees turn outward, and he cannot walk well in 
this position. Another point of difference between the gorilla and the chimpanzee 
is in their manner of sitting down. The chimpanzee generally squats, resting 
the weight of his body upon his heels, whereas the gorilla sits flat upon the 
ground like a human being, frequently with one leg stretched out, and some- 
times both. This appears to be a common habit with him, while it is very rare 
with the chimpanzee. 
One peculiar thing I have observed is, that in drinking, without being taught to 
=a : do so, the gorilla 
takes a cup and 
places the rim 
between his lips 
in the same 
manner as man 
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does, whereas 
the chimpanzee 
always puts both 
lips into the ves- 
sel if possible. 
A favourite 
pastime with my 
young gorilla 
was turning 
somersaults; 





and every day, 
at intervals of an 
hour or so, he 
would stand up 


for a moment, 
then put his head on the ground, turn over like a boy, rise up on his feet and look 


at me as if to say “Isn’t that pretty clever?” He would sometimes repeat this a 
dozen or more times, and seemed to know that he would be rewarded for his labour. 
His face seemed utterly incapable of expressing anything resembling a smile. He 
was about the most sober, solemn, and stoical creature I ever saw, and nothing that 
I could do appeared to arouse in him a spirit of mirth. I had to keep him confined, 
because the instant he was released he would break for the bush, and, of course, I 
or my boy would pursue him; and when he was overtaken he would invariably want 
to fight. This gave me an opportunity of studying his mode of attack, in which 
he displayed much skill. He would turn with his side to the foe that he was going 
to attack, and without facing in that direction would roll his eyes in such a manner 
that he could see his antagonist and at the same time conceal his intention. He 
would then strike from the side and usually backward, and when he had grasped the 
object of his attack would instantly bring the other arm with a long sweep and strike it. 


Natives skinning Gorilla from which Skull No. 6 was taken.* 


It was killed by the man sitting by it, and by comparison some idea of the size may be had. I 
took the photo. myself.—R. L. G. 
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He seemed to depend more upon the blow than upon his grasp. In every case that 
I recall he kept one arm and one leg in reserve until he had seized his adversary. 
Having caught him and given him a blow, he generally proceeded to use his teeth. 

Vhen the chimpanzee attacks, he usually approaches his enemy directly, and 
strikes with both hands, one slightly in advance of the other. Moses was a good 
specimen in which to study this characteristic, because he would not suffer any one 
to lay hands on me, or even allow my boy to hand me food ; and on every occasion 
when any one would shake hands with me, he would protest and offer battle. 

Another excellent specimen is Aaron, who is now with me in England. I brought 
him from the head of N’dogo River, carried on the back of a small native boy, 
five days’ journey through the Esyira Bush, and thence down the Rembo, about 
three days by canoe to reach Fernan Vaz. During this time he became much 
attached to me, but he became more so after the death of poor little Moses, which 
occurred four days before my return to the coast. When I secured Elisheba, 
the one that recently died, she had quite a vicious temper, and had been badly 
spoiled. She would frequently assault me when I touched her; and in every case 
when she behaved in this manner Aaron resented her conduct. He would fly at 
her and pound her with both hands with all his might, grinning and showing his 
teeth and making a tremendous noise. 

Another very important fact I observed was that in not one single instance of 
attack which I witnessed by the young gorilla did he utter the slightest sound, 
while in nearly every case the chimpanzees accompanied their assault with loud 
screams. I do not say that gorillas never beat their breasts and howl and yell 
when they attack, but I have never seen anything to indicate that they do; while, 
on the contrary, everything I have observed tends to controvert this theory. 

As to the gorilla throwing stones or sticks at his enemy, I do not believe he ever 
does such a thing. With regard to his building houses or nests, the natives declare he 
does so ; but I offered frequent and liberal rewards to any native in the seven tribes 
that I visited to show me a single specimen of architecture by these animals, and 
during my whole sojourn and in the course of hundreds of miles of travel, I failed 
to find any evidence, except the statement of the natives, that such a thing has 
ever existed. 

During the time my young gorilla (Othello) lived with me, he was in fine con- 
dition, having a splendid appetite, and no fixed hours for meals. At noon on the 
day of his death he was in fine spirits, turning somersaults and playing like a child 
with my native boy. He had plenty of native food, which he ate with relish. 
About one o’clock I sent my boy on an errand, expecting him to return towards 
night. About three o’clock I observed that the gorilla was ill. He refused to eat 
or drink, and lay on his back on the ground with his hands crossed under his head. 
I tried to induce him to walk with me or to sit up, but he declined. By four 
o’clock he was very ill. He groaned occasionally, as if in pain, and placed his 
hand at times upon his stomach. Just then I discovered a native stealthily 
approaching through the bush with an uplifted spear, as if in the act of hurling it 
at something. At the moment I did not think of my gorilla, and the native had 
not seen me. I spoke to him in the native language, and he then explained that 
he had seen this young gorilla, and he thought there must be an old one close at 
hand, and that while he did not fear the little one (which he sought to capture) 
he was prepared for an attack by an old one. I told him that my pet was sick ; 
and he assured me that it would die, and asked me if I drank tobacco, which is 
the native expression for smoking ; when I replied in the affirmative, he informed 


me that tobacco smoke was absolutely fatal to a gorilla, and many other natives 
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confirm this statement. Shortly after this my patient began to vomit, and showed 
some symptoms of gastric poisoning. His sighing and moaning were really touching. 
At five.o’clock he appeared unconscious, and before six was dead. During these last 
hours his conduct was so very human-like that his death affected me deeply; and 
being alone with him in the dreary bush at the time of his demise gave the scene 
a touch of sad- 
ness, which im- 





pressed me with 
a deeper sense 
of the reality. I 
had taken © six 
portraits of him, 
none of which is 
worth reproduc- 
ing. On the day 
of his arrival at 
my home in the 
bush, I had_ his 





cage placed on 
the ground a few 
feet away from 
my own. My boy 
laid some bana- 
nas and_ sugar- 
cane in front of 
it, in order that 
Moses (my chim- 
panzee) might 
go and take one, 
and in doing so 
discover the gor- 
illa. My purpose 
was to see how 
he would act on 
such an occasion. 
My boy and my- 
myself got into 





our cage whilst 
Moses went to 
take a banana, 
whereupon he 
discovered the 
gorilla. He im- 
mediately gave 
me an alarm; he was not deterred from taking the banana, however, but seized it 
and retreated. While he was eating it, I took the gorilla from the cage and set him 
on the ground in front of it. 1 then petted him and gave him some food. After the 
lapse of a few minutes I returned to my cage, and Moses proceeded to investigate the 
new arrival. It is difficult to describe his conduct. He approached slowly and 
cautiously, walked round the gorilla a couple of times, keeping his face directly towards 
him. At length he stopped by his side, approached to within a few inches, stood 


: 





Ready for Action. 


[From Photo. by Mowell & Morrison, Liverpool. 
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on tiptoe and gave one terrific yell. ‘The gorilla continued to eat his food without 
showing the slightest concern, and when Moses screamed into his ear he did not 
even flinch, or turn his eyes. Afterwards Moses frequently endeavoured to make 
friends with the gorilla, but the latter never showed the slightest inclination to 
be on anything more than peaceable terms. ‘There was hardly any article of food 
that one of them was fond of that the other would eat at all, therefore they had 
no occasion to quarrel over that, and the gorilla acted as though he held the 
chimpanzee in contempt. I do not think he entertained the sentiment, but his 
conduct indicated such. At intervals he would fret and utter a kind of cry exactly 
like a human being, accompanied by a kind of deep sighing. ‘This peculiar sound 
and sigh were made all the more impressive by the expression upon his face—the 





only case in which I ever discovered emotion depicted upon his countenance ; but 
one could scarcely be mistaken as to what it meant. 

I have long believed that the chimpanzee is entitled to the place next to man 
in the scale of nature, and all of my observations in Africa tend to confirm that 
opinion. ‘The chimpanzee is very sociable, while the gorilla is extremely selfish. 
The former is easily domesticated ; the latter can seldom, if ever. be reconciled to 
human society. The gorilla does not quickly adapt himself to new conditions, nor 
imitate the actions of man, while the chimpanzee does so quite readily. 

At Gaboon, on my return home, I was invited by Mr. Handmann, the German 
consul, to take breakfast with a few friends. Owing to a journey of sixty miles I 
made up the Gaboon river, however, I was not able to be present, and it was 
proposed that my vacant seat should be filled by a fine young chimpanzee belonging 
to the host. On proposing a toast all the guests beat on the table with their 
hands, in which the chimpanzee joined with apparent joy; and, after a few rounds 
of this kind, when one of the guests failed to beat, the chimpanzee actually assaulted 
him, and would not desist until the guest proceeded to beat. On this occasion my 
substitute drank beer until he was quite drunk and went to sleep. 

Of all my animal friends, I esteem my little friend Moses as one of the dearest 
and truest to me. He was my chum for months, and I often permitted him to eat 
at the table with me; but sometimes he would put his dirty little hand in a dish, 
or put his foot up on the table, or do some other naughty thing, and then I would 
make him get down and sit on the floor. I was trying to educate him, and was 
succeeding quite well when he was taken ill. His death was a real grief to me, and 
I confess, without shame, that I secretly wept for him. 

Among the three chimpanzees which I had so long, I discovered some human- 
like traits. When I approached the cage on the morning that Moses died, the 
conduct of Aaron was quite unlike anything I had observed in him before. He 
seemed perfectly aware that something very serious had occurred. I do not know 
whether these creatures have a name for death, but surely they know what it is. 
For days before Aaron sat for hours with his arms around Moses, and never for 
a moment resented anything he did, nor would he allow any one to touch his 
patient except myself; but when I did so it seemed rather to please Aaron than 
otherwise. Every morning, when I approached the cage, I found them lying or 
sitting locked in each other’s arms; but on this sad morning when I drew back 
the curtain Aaron was sitting in the remotest corner of the cage alone, and Moses 
was dead. His body was covered from head to foot with one of the pieces of cloth 
I kept in the cage for their bed-clothing. I do not know whether Aaron had 
covered him up, but he evidently realised the situation. When I opened the door 
he neither moved nor spoke, and I do not think it was wholly my imagination 
which read in his face the story. I caused my boy to remove the dead body from 
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the cage and place it on a board some thirty feet away, with a view to preparing 
the skin and skeleton. Meanwhile, I found it necessary to confine Aaron to the 
cage. He cried and fretted so much that I took him out and tied him with a 
long line, so that he had ample room to play; but this did not console him. He 
continued to fret until he was released, when he came and took his seat upon the 
board, near the body of his friend, and there he sat the whole day long watching 
the operation. After this he was never quiet for a moment if he could see or 
hear me, unless [ had him in my arms, until I secured Elisheba for his companion. 
Poor little Moses 
was never happier 
at any time than 
when he was al- 
lowed to lie upon 
my lap ; and many 
long weary hours 
have been thus 
spent while we 
dwelt alone in the 
wild forest. He 





seemed to feel the 
loneliness of our 
surroundings and 
look to me_ for 
company. His 
fidelity awoke 
within me some- 
thing more than 
a mere sense of 
kindness, and it is 
like a balm to my 
heart to recall how 
tenderly I nursed 
him during the 
last sad days of 
his brief but fatal 
illness. It was 
the only requital 
I could make the 
honest love he 
bore me. Dear Elisheba. teinis bias 0s Mek ee 
little Moses! no 

one can ever know what comfort he afforded me during those lonely days and 
nights in that dismal land. No one can realise how much I loved him, nor how 
deeply I feel his loss. 

After I found a companion for Aaron he became somewhat indifferent to me, 
and never for a moment would he leave her side: no matter where she went he 
followed her, and clung to her at every step. When she was ill he nursed her 
with even more devotion than he had shown before, and in her last hours he sat 
by her with his arms folded around her, and even when she was dead he refused 














to give her up. When I examined her, to see if she was beyond all hope, I 
laid my hand upon her heart; he looked at me inquiringly, and then placed his 
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hand by the side of mine upon her body. Of course, to him this had no meaning, 
but his conduct indicated his desire ; and, having faith in my friendship, he believed 
that anything I would do was good. When the keeper removed the body he clung 
to it, and it was with great difficulty that I could release myself from him after he 
was returned to his cage. The body was placed on the floor in front, where 
he could see it, and his actions clearly showed to me that he realised the worst. 
I then had the body removed; and from that time to this, when I pay him my 
daily visits, I can scarcely release myself from him, and as long as he can see me 
or hear my voice he cries and screams for me. Dear little Aaron! the last of my 
four lovely pets: how much I am attached to him! So long have we been friends, 
and so much trouble has befallen us in common, that our griefs should make us 
cling to one another. So many long, weary miles by land and sea have we travelled 
together these many sorrowing moons; and in his short life what sad experience is 
his! Twice he has nursed, with tenderness, his little cousins, watching over them 
in their last moments, and twice has beheld the flickering lamp of life go out. 

Since the death of Elisheba I have received many kind letters of condolence 
from various parts of England, some of which express deep feeling, and show that 
Aaron and I are not without the sympathy of good and tender hearts. 


R. L. GARNER. 





Three silent Sentinels on Seaforth Island, in Lake Fernan Vaz. 
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**T took my heart in my hand 


! 


(Oh, my love! oh, my love !), 


I said, Let me fall or stand, 
Qt See } Let me live or die; 

} .. But this once hear me speak 

Re fh : (Oh, my love! oh, my love !), 

Yet a woman’s words are weak : 
You should speak, not I.” 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


“HIS is the history of a Secret ; and a secret, as every one knows, is a dangerous 
thing to play with. The trouble is almost forgotten now, but it was very 
serious at the time. 

It all commenced with an advertisement which appeared in the Government 

Gazette, and ran as follows :— 

“His Excellency the Governor has been pleased to appoint Captain the Hon. 
John Ronald Bethune Beauchamp-Pleydell, 31st Lancers, to be Aide-de-Camp wice 
Lieutenant William Vincent Brownlow, resigned.” 

Society journals were unanimous in declaring the Newcomer to be of distinguished 
appearance, and hinted that, whilst being heir to his brother’s titlke—the Earldom of 
Brackenhurst—-he had inherited an ample fortune on his mother’s side. So you will 
readily understand that in a colony where wealthy and titled Aides-de-camp are the 
exception rather than the rule, his arrival was certain to cause a flutter in every 
household that boasted invitations from Government House. 

On one never-to-be-forgotten Tuesday in October, the Cuzco entered the Bay, 
and after pratique was granted, dropped her anchor and her passengers; among 
the latter being the new Aide-de-camp, his servant and baggage. 

On the Thursday following, large white-and-gold cards, gorgeous with monogram 
and coronet, conveyed to a few hundred favoured beings the information that Her 
Excellency the Countess of ——— would be “ At Home” on the evening of October 
25th. “Dancing” was printed in the bottom left-hand corner. 

The excitement was prodigious. Every day, throughout the following fortnight, 
long lines of carriages hugged the pavement before the doors of fashionable milliners ; 
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mysterious boxes and baskets were handed in at all hours, and the cheval glass 
in mamma’s bedroom was in such demand as almost to endanger its reflective 
capabilities. 

But even with this social volcano simmering at his feet, the Hon. John Ronald 
Bethune Beauchamp-Pleydell practised “long jennies” off the red ball into the 
right-hand top pocket twenty times in succession, and voted “ vice-regal life deuced 
, show till a fellow gets to 
know the hang of every- 
body.” To which replied 
that grizzly old warrior, 
“the Chiefest of all the 
Aides,” — 

* Hold on, my Johnny- 
raw: your turn’s to come. 
Just wait till the ‘ Kanga- 
roo Girl’ takes your mea- 
sure, and then, if you get 
off free, send up sacrifices 
and burnt offerings for 
your deliverance.” 

But the Honourable 
only laughed the laugh of 
scorn, and to show his con- 
tempt ordered his hack and 
cantered down to polo. 


Now, as this is the situ- 
ation where the Fate that 
controls Bank Balances and 
Love Affairs (they often run 
together) steps in, just 
observe how beautifully 
circumstances dovetail 
themselves into oneanother 
for the special humiliation 
of the Unsophisticated. 

In the first place, if the 
new ball-frock had not 
been ready for trying on, 
the “Kangaroo Girl” 
would never have thought 
of the polo. She would 
not have kept her pony 





i lie ve 

‘The stoke CREATION was pronounced perfect." walking up and down in 

the street below, while she 

turned over old Quweens in the show-room until it was, and in that case this story 

would never have been written. But, strangely enough, the construction zwas sufficiently 

advanced ; so, after much hitching up and letting down and glancing over shoulders 

into double mirrors, the whole CREATION was pronounced perfect, and the pony’s 
head turned polo-wards. 
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The “Kangaroo Girl” drove well, and she was aware the attitude suited 
her. 
Now, the Honourable, besides having youth, good looks, an aristocratic name, 
and a banking account in his favour, was an adept at every kind of field sport. His 
regiment counted him a power in the polo-field. 








But on this occasion, either he 
had not sufficiently accustomed himself to the vagaries of his first pony, or his 
nerve was a bit shaken by the advice of the Senior Aide. At any rate, after a 
brilliant rally, his pony bolted; and, being possessed of a cast-iron mouth, went 
straight forward, regardless of his course or destination, head in air, quarters well 
under him, and good for at least a mile at first-class racing pace. 

Pleydell was not a coward, for his House don’t breed ’em that way. But when 
he found himself totally unable to stop the progress of the animal, and observed 
him making a bee-line for a smart pony-cart, in which two ladies were seated, he 
began to feel decidedly uncomfortable. 


He shouted and signalled to the driver 
to draw clear, but in vain. 


He might have spared himself the trouble, for his 
Fate was on the crupper, and was taking particular care that the disaster should 
be complete in every way. When only forty yards separated them, the driver's 
companion jumped out and ran ; the groom had long since vanished. 

Crash—smash—crash—splitting wood and squealing ponies: then a silence, 
a lady’s voice saying very feebly, ‘“ Help me—help me, please.” 

The Honourable, being stunned for the moment, could not comply with her 
request. He rose with sparks in his eyes and dust in his mouth, hardly realising 
what had happened, but confirmed in his belief that 7 nine cases out of ten 
it is best to go slow at timber. 


Later, 


He was standing beside the ruins; the young 
lady was recovering a few yards away, assisted by a crowd of sympathisers. Her 
pony was just slipping out of sight, with the remnants of the shafts clattering 
about his heels ; while his own, with a broken leg, was awaiting destruction under 
the upturned cart. But the Honourable had no time to regret 
was trying to think out his course of action. He found himself in a curious 
position. For to offer commonplace apologies to a very pretty but dirty girl, sitting 
bunched up in a most undignified position upon the ground, was, to say the least 
of it, too tame; while to run away, after leaving his name and address, could not ’ 
be thought of. . Yet to stand rubbing his bruises and ruefully contemplating the 
ruins was too ridiculous. 


his loss, for he 


Here the “Kangaroo Girl” showed herself a woman of genius. Being quite 
recovered, she took in the situation at a glance, and immediately resolved to make 
capital out of it. With every sign of maidenly timidity she approached the sorrowful 
Aide, and sincerely hoped he was not hurt. Then he, never for an instant forgetting 
the blood trickling down his nose and the ominous tear in his riding breeches, 
removed his cap and faltered: ‘Not at all, I assure you—but really most awfully 
sorry—can’t express it—pony quite unmanageable—never ride him again” (considering 
the bullet in his brain, this, indeed, was not likely); “hope you are not hurt—all 
my fault—must really be allowed to make the damage good.” 

Then in her turn the “ Kangaroo Girl” “felt sure that papa would never hear of 
such a thing; the fault was quite as much hers as his: but would he try to find a 
cab for her, as there was no other way Now of getting home?” 

When he returned with a hansom he was formally introduced by the Captain 
of the team, who jumped at the opportunity. In these later days that man cannot 
for the life of him understand why she always cuts him dead, but consoles himself 
with the reflection that “ such ts the gratitude of women. Bah!” 
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“80 Captain Pleydell lunched. , . 

with him at the club.” 
In the Billiard Room that evening, 
during his Excellency’s dignified thirty 
break, the Honourable related his 
adventure of the afternoon, and was 
ironically congratulated by every one 
present, saving the Chiefest of all the Aides, who smiled, but said nothing. 

. * * + * * 

Of course, early next day, he called on Papa Kangaroo, who was rejoiced to see 
him, but wisely did not say so, and repeated his desire to be allowed to make good 
the damage “caused by his confounded clumsiness.” But Papa was not to be caught 
napping. He knew that, if he allowed this, a cheque would in all probability terminate 
their acquaintance. Therefore “he was very sorry for his little girl’s loss ; but, whilst 
being obliged for the offer, could not dream of accepting it.” 

So Captain Pleydell smoked his cigars and lunched with him at the club. 

That night Papa crawled into bed remarking to Mamma that “Gracie was a devilish 
clever girl, and if he didn’t sell that infernal Bundiwira property within six months 
he would never trust appearances again.” ‘To which Mamma replied sleepily, ‘“ They 
say his brother’s case is hopeless, and the title is the oldest in ‘ Debrett.’ ” 

The Kangaroo Girl put up her hair, murmuring, “ I wonder if any one has told him 
about the others ?” 

The Honourable examined his bruises with the help of a shaving mirror, and 
said, very seriously, “Oh! damn that clumsy pony !” 

Like Settling Day, the night of the ball was bound to come. Before 8.30, 
lights were sparkling in the shrubberies, carriages were rolling up to the South door, 
and swaddled-up leaders of society were tripping daintily over the entrance carpet. 
Mounted orderlies hovered about directing traffic, a Guard of Honour stood stiffly 
at attention in the hall; while aides and private secretaries in full uniform tumbled 
over one another in the passages. 

It was an Affair given by a grande dame, who superintended everything herself, and 
understood having things as things should be: which is worth remembering. Every 
lady looked her best; and, as the papers said next morning, ‘‘ the Vice-Regal ball- 
room was such a kaleidoscope of dazzling beauty as to place the scene beyond 
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the power of journalistic criticism,’—a weak way of confessing their inability to 
describe the dressmakers’ creations. 

In the ante-rooms there was the usual spreading of trains and glancing into mirrors, 
with the ever-preliminary flirtations and unsuccessful search for programmes. Then 
mammas, gathering their daughters together, sailed into the drawing-room with the 
all-assured confidence of British matrons, grafted on colonial experience. 

You must understand that for the week previous they had been betting in the 
clubs on and against the capture of the Newcomer by the “ Kangaroo Girl.” The 
wagering started at eight to one against; but riding and driving picnics, yachting 
and tennis parties, had shortened the odds; so that, on the night of the dance in 
question, Bellaly, of Parra- 
wurlie, laid Ricketts, of | 
the Bar, even money 7x 
ponies that i¢ would be an- 
nounced within the week. 
He was a friend of the 
Honourable, and so was 
supposed to know. Any 
one could see that SHE 
was doing all she knew. 

After the Vice-Regal 
Lancers,the Chiefest of all 
the Aides observed her 
crossing the room on his 





junior’s arm. Smiling 
grimly, he said to himself, 
“Gad, she’s got a look in 


her eye that’s new—evi- 
dently the triumph of Z 
am—over—He ts. That 
girl will make a fool of her- 
self if things go wrong !” 

Then he went down to 
inspect the supper tables 
for the last time. 
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After supper the : 
, “The ‘Kangaroo Girl’ murmured, ‘1 wonder if any one has told him?’” 
Honourable’s programme 
showed him, through a golden mist of champagne, that he was to dance Nos. 15, 16 
and 17, with the lady referred to. He chuckled and stalked away to the rendezvous. 
Remember, he was a handsome man in full uniform, very rich, and heir to an 


’ 


ancient title, or you'll be unable to grasp the beauty of what follows. 

As you’re aware, if you go through the Long Drawing-room, and turn to your 
right hand opposite the small statue of the Venus of Milo, you find yourself face 
to face with a heavy tapestry curtain. This curtain conceals a small music-room, 
which makes a perfect flirtation corner. 

Pleydell had kept it locked all the evening, and plumed himself on his smartness. 
She had been acquainted with it for years. 

They entered, and softly drew the curtain. 

The battle opened with a little light skirmishing on either side. Each was fighting 

Vou. II.—NO0o, 12. 60 
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for an opening, and both were guarded in their conversation. At last, he, thinking 
his hand the stronger, played a bold stroke, and spiked his own guns by a most ill- 
timed reference to the accident of the previous week. ‘The mistake was fatal. 

Now, I contend that what follows might never happen again. Whether the nerves 
of the “ Kangaroo Girl” were overstrung with anxiety and continuous scheming, or 
whether she felt so confident of success as to feel justified in risking so much, I cannot 

y say. But this at least is 
certain: without warning, 
down she dropped on the 
carpet at his feet, and, 
taking his hand in hers, 
vowed that she loved him 
to desperation ; that she 
could not live without him; 
that she—well, she said a 
great deal more than she 
will ever forget, and some 
things that it would be 
most unwise to print here. 

To put it mildly, John 
Ronald Bethune — Beau- 
champ-Pleydell was 
staggered. It took his 
breath away; he could 
only sit and gasp. You 
see, he had never properly 
realised the exalted posi- 
tion he held in Australian 
society. So to find a girl 
(she hardly looked a girl 
in that light) wooing him 
with despair plainly written 
in her face, was an entirely 





new and extraordinary ex- 
perience. So for the 
second time since his ar- 
rival he had to cudgel 
his brains for conversation. 





At last he stammered out 
? = something, at the same 
“They entered and drew the curtain.” ; s ; 
time trying to draw his 
hands away, to the effect that “ He was awfully sorry, ’pon his honour, but that he 
never had any idea she’d take his nonsense so seriously.” 
‘This excuse only made matters worse ; and her eyes began to glisten in a curious 
sort of way. In the 'ball-room the band was playing a long swinging vocal waltz, the 
refrain of which, if I remember rightly, runs somewhat as follows :— 


‘** Bid me good-bye and go, 
You do not love me now, 
Good-bye, good-bye, ’tis better so, 
Bid me good-bye and go.” 
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But they were too much occupied with their own affairs to notice the bitter irony 
of the music ; he, endeavouring to justify his flirtation, and she, boxing him up in 
a corner and nailing him through and through with her eyes. Her voice came out in 
jerks like pump-water. 

“You mean to say you’ve been leading me on, making me the laughing-stock of 
the place, and all the time intending to throw me over whenever it pleased you? 
By Heavens, Captain Pleydell, you 

At any other time this speech 
would have struck him as being a 
little out of gear for a lady; but 
he was far too busy wondering 
how much to tell her, and how 
she’d take it when she heard, to 
pay any attention to her language. 
In addition, she was fast growing 
hysterical, and when he realised it 
he felt the perspiration start out 
in beads upon his forehead. For 
he knew to be caught with her 
in that state would mean infinite 
trouble in the future. Therefore 
he endeavoured to hush her into 
calmness. 


sha’n’t do it—I swear you sha’n’t!” 


But it was labour in vain. She 
stood over him, her hands clenched 
and her face set. 

He remembered afterwards that 
she reminded him of a picture of 
Medea. 

Then she said slowly, and her 
earnestness was worse than her pas- 
sionate rage: “Captain Pleydell! 
You don’t know what a position 
you've got me into: you must 
marry me—you must—you shall!” 

“Good Heavens!” he whis- 
pered. “Do you want every one 
to hear you? How on earth can 
I marry you? You ought to know 
it’s impossible.” 





“T know nothing. Why is it “Jn London music-halls the 13th Countess . . . bewitches 


impossible >” crowded houses.” 

He had forgotten until then that his secret was still a secret to the Australian 
world ; so, leaning forward, he seized her by the wrist, and dragging her down to him, 
said brutally, “Since you will have it, because 7 am married already. There! Now 
are you satisfied ?” 

She couldn’t answer, having stuffed half a Honiton handkerchief down her throat 
to stifle her screams. (Regarded in the light of a muffler, lace is quite as effective 
as a blanket.) 
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In the morning papers on Tuesday, an English cablegram announced the decease 
of Edward Pauncefort Beauchamp-Pleydell, 12th Earl of Brackenhurst, aged 3 
and on Wednesday the 13th Earl went home in the Orient, ON URGENT PRIVATE 
AFFAIRS. 

In London music-halls the 13th Countess, in a very vecherché costume, bewitches 
crowded houses four turns nightly with her rendering of “ My Johnny’s in the House 
of Lords.” Her sand-jig accompaniment is really clever. 

In the Antipodes the “ Kangaroo Girl,” to every one’s surprise, announces her 
engagement to that little rat, Paget-Courtney, of the Lands Department, and tells 
her friends ¢hat she has been in love with him for years. 

If you are intimate at Government House you may often meet her there ; and, 
if you’re not above such things, you will notice that she always avoids the pretty little 
room opposite the Venus of Milo. 

And when he observes this, “the Chiefest of all the Aides’ 
nothing. 


b] 


smiles, but says 


Guy Boorupsy. 
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Fortress of 8S. Peter and Paul. 





ST. PETERSBURG IN SPRING. 


“raptecal vipades Ards éxroréovra 
Yuxpal, brd purfjs aldpnyevéos Bopéao.’—ILIAD xix. 


HARSH, piercing wind ; shivering birches, with stems that 
glimmer ghostlike among the purple twigs ; groves of silver 
firs, their spires green-black on the grey sky. Both, chilly 
and woe-begone ; icy water from the melting snow lapping 
their feet, and oozing between them in torpid rills. Where 
shadows lie blackest, or under some ribbed hummock, 
great blankets of snow, grimy and clay-besmeared, sullen 
remnants of winter, hardly remembering they once were 
beautiful. Under the trees, a ragged growth of brush- 
wood—of furtive, creeping plants, hardly distinguished 
among the water-stained moss that crawls on the pine-stems and fallen branches. 
Then a clearing; grey huts amid scant fields of raw earth; heaps of weather-worn 
logs, their rain-splashed sides seamed with the sky’s leaden grey. The only life 
visible, a raven, sinister and draggled. Desolate forests, more desolate interspaces, 
stretch away to the horizon, and beyond; westward, past Lake Peipus to the 
3altic ; east and north, towards Archangel,—to merge, dwarfed and stunted, in the 
Arctic wilderness. 

Such is the world one wakens to, in mid May, some five hours from St. Petersburg 
on the Warsaw railway. 

Then the sun’s thin rays break through the mist, and touch the pinnacles of the 
pines with gold. Warmer beams steal across the branches, tinge the brown fir-stems 
red, and glitter on the rivulets. The wind loses something of its harshness. <A 
straggling shaft of light splashes the dark-green forest depths and the damp cushions 
of the moss. The birches, in their nakedness, look colder for the sunlight. 

941 
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At the wayside stations, mere log cottages, forest-fringed, groups of peasants 
become more frequent,—bronzed, shaggy men, in long boots and sheepskin cloaks, 
whose half-tanned reverse is of a smudgy red. As the train stops a moment, a 
Russian soldier with a kettle hurries to the water-tank, then back to the carriage 
window, where he stops to take a long draught before passing it in to his companions. 
Then the bell—ding, ding, ding-ding, ding-ding, ding-ding-ding-ding, ding! the guard’s 
black sheepskin cap hastens hither and thither, and the train starts. 

Above the rumble of the wheels rises, now and then, a soldier’s clear tenor, 
singing, with perfect ear and mournful intonation, one of their interminable camp 
ballads, broken, ever and anon, by the deep, monotonous undersong of his 
companions. ‘The forest draws in upon us; the pines become fewer, white birch 
gradually gives way to gray-stemmed alder. In the brown-green open strip on either 
side the railway, snow-banks are more frequent, dotted here and there with purple 
crocuses, 

So the morning passes, till we come to Gatchina, some half-hour’s journey from 
the capital; the station hardly distinguished from a dozen others, but for the crowd 
of zsvoschiks with their shaggy ponies and rough, jolting carriages. To the right, 
the little church, a square wh‘te block with five golden cupolas arranged quincunx 
fashion, the larger central dome topped by a Russian cross. <A group of painted 
wooden villas, the summer houses of the metropolis, the eaves elaborately fringed 
with fretted wood, a decoration every peasant deems indispensable for his hut of 
rough-hewn logs. 

Hidden in the alder-woods is the palace of Gatchina, where the Emperor 
passed the first years of his reign, the palace which has grown out of a dairy-farm, 
the refuge of the Tsarévich Paul in the last years of Catherine’s reign, when an 
endless succession of favourites rendered her court odious to him. 

The cause of our delay becomes apparent, as one of the Imperial carriages drives 
up; a strip of coloured carpet is unrolled, a group of decorated officers gather on 
the platform round the Grand Duke Mikhail Nicolaievich, the last surviving son of 
Nicholas, and sometime Viceroy in the Caucasus. Behind him a Cossack, with a 
fur cap and a row of Circassian cartridge cases across his breast, carries a brace 
or two of blackcock, the fruit of a morning’s shooting in the Gatchina woods. ‘The 
Grand Duke enters the train, the strip of carpet is rolled up again, the bell chimes for 
the last time, and we are rumbling on between walls of forest. Soon the big golden 
dome of St. Isaac’s looms above the trees, with lesser pinnacles and spires beyond 
it. Log huts become more frequent, then give place to brick as the thinned woods 
open out. The snow-banks become muddier, and the purple crocuses have dis- 
appeared. We slow down to the station, where another brilliant group of officers 
and a wider strip of coloured carpet are waiting for the Imperial sportsman and the 
Grand Duchess Marie Paulovna, the first Lutheran in the Russian Imperial family, 
with her husband, Vladimir Alexandrovich, eldest of the Emperor’s brothers, on their 
return from Italy. 

The motley crowd in the station—dingy sheepskins elbowing gorgeous uniforms, 
the raw air, chilly in spite of the blazing sun, the jostling carriages of the ¢svoschiks, 
the rough, dusty street, the discoloured stucco of the buildings,—combine to form 
a picture at once irritating and melancholy; the only words that rise to embody a 
first impression of the northern capital are, an ill-paved clearing in an alder swamp. 

Nor is this earliest impression quite obliterated by the heavy magnificence of 
the buildings that cluster round the Winter Palace by the Neva. The Winter 
Palace itself, a huge square block—Rastrelli’s masterpiece—disguises its great height 
by enormous length and breadth. Each of its four fagades are decorated and 
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over-decorated with the stucco pillars, architraves, niches and pilasters, scrolls and 
purposeless ledges, curls and plaster wreaths of last century Italian architecture ; the 
whole stained the dirty red which gives a sense of rawness to all the finest streets 
and buildings in this brand-new capital. Surrounded with open spaces on all sides, 
it is difficult to say whether the Winter Palace is better seen from the great square 
of the General Staff, or across the broad Neva from the Custom House and Fortress 


‘of Peter and Paul. The first feeling of heavy gloom which it produces gradually 


wears away before a sense of perfect proportion and a certain quality of solid 
stateliness. 

Within, a hundred halls, perhaps too richly decorated, in a hundred styles; 
largest, the Mauritanian, but most curious those whose walls are covered with the 
silver trays whereon each loyal Russian city offers the tribute of bread and salt to 
the Tsars. The trays are, in themselves, an epitome of the spirit of the later reigns ; 








RO 








St. Isaac's Cathedral. 


at first all foreign in design, then composite, and at last, under the present Emperor, 
all of true Russian pattern and workmanship. But the magnificence of the Winter 
Palace can never compare with the hoarded riches and true indigenous spirit of the 
Kremlin: I mean, of course, the Kremlin of Moscow; for though other ancient 
cities, Pskoff, Novgorod, and the rest, had their Kremlins-—Kremlin being, like 
Acropolis, a generic term—yet ¢e Kremlin must ever be that of Moscow, as the 
Citadel of Athens is ¢he Acropolis. 

The present Emperor, Alexander III., has never lived in the Winter Palace, in 
spite of all its magnificence, remaining in the far smaller Anitchkoff Palace, which 
he occupied as Tsarévich—to shun, it is said, memories of his father’s latest years. 

The said Anitchkoff Palace, half way down the Nevski Prospect, and facing the 
Imperial Library, is a blurred, diminished copy of the other, made unbeautiful by 
the same depraved taste for red stucco, and yet with a certain homeliness and 
simplicity which accord well with the character of its Imperial occupant. From the 
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upper windows of the opposite houses one can see the broad-shouldered autocrat 
shovelling snow off the garden pe in winter, to stretch his big muscles after some 

, unusually tough debate with his ministers, in 
which possibly he has been upholding the 
peasant against aristocratic privilege, defending 
Finland from the too zealous Slavanophiles, 
or, perhaps, combating the suggestions of 
ambassadors who would involve him, with 
all Europe, in war. 

For the moment, however, the palace is 
empty, for the Emperor is still in Moscow, 
addressing the elect of the people within 
the Kremlin walls :— 

“Very glad once more to pass the day 
of my coronation in Moscow. In truth, as 
you have justly said, I need God’s_bless- 
ing. Again I thank you for your joyful 
welcome.” 

Not much of an oration, this, to set beside 
one of the Kaiser’s harangues ; but, still, it 
will serve. 

The Emperor came to Moscow from the 
Crimea. After a brief stay in Petersburg, 
he will pass the summer among the Peterhof 
fountains and the camps and lakes of 
Krasnoe Selo, where his Spartan life rivals 
Peter the Great’s self-conscious simplicity, 
and where at the great manceuvres he rides 
three miles through an avenue of densely packed regiments—a part of the northern 
circle of the Russian army. 

Beside the Winter Palace, on the Neva, is the treasure-house of the Hermitage, 
and some half-mile higher up the Quay the Marble Palace of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, the Imperial poet, whose fresh, simple verse has the true ring and 
quality of song. That the Hermitage—famous for the Caryatid Titans of its porch 
—has the finest collection in Europe of several Spanish and Italian schools, is too 
well-known to need repeating. Among the greater masters, Vandyke and Murillo are 
perhaps best represented. But less known is the gallery of the Russian school, formed 
chiefly under the inspiration of the present Emperor, where are also Antakolski’s 
statues, “Ivan the Terrible,” “The Dying Socrates,” “ Christ,” and “ Mephistopheles,” 
not inferior in originality and intense power to the work of any sculptor since 
Michael Angelo. 

Of the Russian pictures, one remembers best Makovski’s ‘“ Russalki,” the water 
maidens whose terrible beauty and fascination fill in Russian song the places of Lorelei 
and siren. 








Russian Peasants. 


Some of Makovski’s pictures were seen in London; and one, “ Boyarskaya 
Svadba ”—“‘ The Noble Marriage ”—has found a home in America; but I doubt if 
* Russalki” has ever left the Hermitage. 

In this palace, most interesting to patriotic Russians, is the particular shrine of 
Peter the Great, joint-patron, with the Apostles, of the capital. Here, in a long 
gallery, are the relics of that hot-headed carpenter, who made it the task of his 
reign “to tear the tree of Russia from Asian soil, and plant it in the garden of 
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Europe”—to quote his own vivid phrase. Here are antiquated turning-lathes, his 
massive iron walking-stick, a block of iron he welded; for, he used to say, ‘ Work: 
[ am your Emperor, but my hands are always blistered.” Then an example of 
boat-building, more metal-work and wood-carving, the endless fruit of his untiring 
industry. 

Peter must have been a giant, even among the giant sons of the Romanoffs. 
A measuring-rod they keep, marked with his height, is seven feet long ; 


and a great 
writing-desk of uncommon height bears 


even more convincing testimony. Here 
are also portraits ; a mass of miniatures ; rich, antique watches, collected by “ Peter 
Baas” in his ship-building and love-making days at Zaandam; and great grotesque 
pearls, fashioned in the likeness of curious monsters. 

In the Hermitage, as in the Winter Palace, one has vista after vista of profusely 
ornamented halls, almost too richly adorned with vases of malachite, marble, lapis 
lazuli, priceless cabinets and couches of Louis XV. and Louis XVI., and really 
beautiful inlaid floors. But the greatest treasure of all, the “Zeus of Phidias,” is 
hidden away in the basement. 

Before leaving the historic curiosities of St. Petersburg, I may put on record 
the presence there of Voltaire’s library—a wonderful collection of early printed books, 
in a curiously pseudo-medizval study ; two interesting autographs, and, of course, 
Tischendorf’s beautifully written Sinai Codex,—all in the Imperial Library. ‘The two 
autographs are—one of Louis le Grand, who wrote, when eight years old, “ L’>hommage 
est di aux rois; ils font ce qui leur plait,” with tiresome iteration across the face 
of a yellowed page; and a verse from Marie Stuart’s missal, which I dedicate to the 
cause of the White Rose : 


** En feinte mes amis changent leur bienveillance; 
Tout le bien qu‘ils me font, c’est désirer ma mort; 
Et comme si, mourant, j’étais en défaillance, 
Dessus mes vestements ils on jeté le sort.” 


The section of English books cannot 
compare with the Russian collection in the 
British Museum; and, I regret to say, modern 
English authors are only represented by 
Leipsic editions. The only curiosity is a 
rather early Faerie Queen. 

Grouped along the bank of the Neva, 
beyond the Hermitage, are the Marble Palace 
and a whole row of Grand Ducal homes. 
Then there are the buildings of the General 
Staff, with red stucco peristyle, crested by a 
group of six bronze horses, where they hatch, 
it is said, perpetual plans for the subjugation 
of India; and the Admiralty, whose too 
slender golden spire is tipped by the model 
of a galleon. 

From the Hermitage, towards the Anitch- 
koff Dvorétz, is the Mayfair of St. Petersburg, 
with Millionnaya—-the street of nile, Ot O——~__ Caen ak 
of the million—Nadejdenskaya, and the rest. oS 








To the eye these fashionable streets are dull, commonplace, and uninteresting ; and 
only the great homes upon the Neva, in line with the Imperial Palace, have at 
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all an enviable situation. ‘The ideal of social Petersburg, where the craving for 
government service and government salaries has made an independent nobility 
impossible, is the atde-de-camp a carriére, whose birth has won the favour of some 
Grand Duke or Duchess. He then receives a regiment ; becomes in time a general, 
perhaps even a minister—this phrase is always pronounced with bated breath—and 
at last fades away into oblivion. I have known the son of an old noble house, 
tired of this eternal chatter of ¢chinovniks, turn his back upon it all, and renounce 
the glories of government servitude for ever. He is now one of the best gunsmiths 
in all Russia. This eternal pursuit of vain honours, in the exotic atmosphere of the 
capital, makes of St. Petersburg a veritable city of illusions. 

Looking over the broad, deep river, with its tremendous current and dark-blue, 
transparent waters, one shares the fascination the lapping of its waves exercised on 
Peter the Great—lord of a dominion which, for ages back, had a smaller coast-line 








The General Staff, St. Petersburg. 





even than Bohemia when Perdita landed there. The blue waters that inspired his 
“struggle towards the sea” divide Russia into two camps: the old-school Slavanophiles 
of Moscow, who bewail him as a mad fanatic, anathematise his leaning toward 
the “rotten West,” and long for pre-Petrine Russia and the Byzantinism of old 
Kremlin days; the other party, Petersburgians, inveigh at Asian barbarism, and 
offer extravagant worship to Modern Progress, the goddess of their idolatry. 
Whatever there is of beauty in St. Petersburg belongs to the Neva. Broader 
than the Danube at Vienna, or the Hooghly of our Indian capital, its swift, 
dark waters bring with them a sense of majesty and irresistible power. Looking 
westward from the Alexander Bridge towards the white Ionic pillars of the Custom 
House, or the island fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, with its golden pinnacles, 
where lie the ashes of seven Emperors, the Neva is most beautiful. On the left 
hand, a stately row of palaces; on the right, the islands, with fair buildings and 
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groves of alder, still bare of leaves: the great width of the river is unrolled; on 
its blue waves are the fires of sunset, rippled into a great pathway of golden light. 
Then the long twilight wraps the city in its perpetual mystery; the palace-lined 
banks fade away in the dimness of evening, and the dark river is alone with the 
stars, 
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Monument to Peter the Great. 


Frozen fragments of Lake Ladoga, that yearly in their passage lay an icy finger 
on the lips of spring, drift along the flood in great white rafts, their borders tinged 
with green, rocking and swaying in the current till they fade away in the gloom. 

One leaves this gloomy, magnificent river reluctantly, as the one quite beautiful 
thing among much that is unlovely ; even though one be not unmindful of the 
garish winter glories of the palaces, strewn with hoar-frost that flashes back the 
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violet electric lamps. But even the glitter of the blue cold waves brings little 
consolation to the marble dryads and fauns of the Summer Garden, where they 
cower among the alders and the aspens, finding small joy in the. shrivelled 
flowers. In winter these sad captives are carried away, and with scant honour 
packed in straw, where they dream of the blue hills of Greece and the myrtle- 
groves and red anemones. 

From the Summer Garden one sees the raw recruits being moulded into 
Russian soldiers in the Champ de Mars or Tszaritzin Lug, where also are wooden 
theatres and booths, remnants of the people’s Easter Festival. Characteristic of 
St. Petersburg is an acrid, all-pervading odour of rotten weeds, very marked in the 
Summer Garden, but noticeable everywhere oozing up through the pavement—the 
sour breath of the marsh beneath protesting it should never have been built 
upon. The tremendous weight of St. Isaac’s Cathedral, whose dome overshadows 
all St. Petersburg, and sends golden gleams across the mist to distant Cronstact 
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and Peterhof, justifies this protest of the marsh; from gradual crackings and 
shrinkage the great building is ever under repair, all unavailing to prevent its 
gradual sinking down, and one day all its magnificence will be swallowed up in 
slime. So real is the danger that the rare ceremonial services there are held with 
wide-open doors, to afford a way of escape from possible calamity. 

One is oppressed by the gloomy wealth of this Cathedral, with its wonderful 
monoliths of red granite and great doors of bronze; columns of lapis lazuli and 
larger columns of malachite. Riches hardly to be counted are stored up in its 
diamond-crusted images, which here, as everywhere, speak of the boundless wealth 
of the Russian Church. Inside sombre and forbidding, St. Isaac’s is externally 
a model of severe Renaissance beauty; but, after ali, what had Russia to do with 
the Renaissance ? 

It is the custom to speak of the riches of St. Petersburg’s palaces and 
churches as barbaric splendour; but the very contrary is the truth. The 
enormous wealth of the Imperial house, and the not less enormous wealth of the 
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Orthodox Church, are bestowed with such perfect taste and reticence that only 
long observation reveals the extent of their real magnificence. This taste is so 
evenly distributed that one can only recall three notes of dissonance in the 
whole architecture of the capital: the over-loaded capital of Alexander I.’s 
column, which robs of its effect a shaft of granite that even Egypt could not excel ; 
the grotesque snake, to typify “ Asian Barbarism,” on the huge block which carries 
Peter the Great’s statue; and the parapet of the Smolny monastery, of deal planks 
meanly painted to look like marble. The Northern capital is, in style and orna- 
ment, though not in years, an old head on the nation’s young shoulders—and, 
with that, a borrowed head; for there is hardly anything characteristic here but the 
uniforms of the zsvoschiks, quaint blue dressing-gowns, red-belted, and broad, low 
beaver hats. And the only building conceived in Russian style is a little chapel, 
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Smolny Monastery. 


some twenty feet high, half way down the Nevski Prospect. I will not suggest, 
in deference to modern prejudice, that the wealth of palace and church should be 
broken up and distributed among the peasants. Sturdy manhood and patriotic 
idealism would hardly be bettered by bits of malachite. 

Not so rich in precious stones, but far richer in historic association, is the Kazan 
Cathedral, so named from an ékon of the Virgin—a painting on wood, faced with 
silver, richly encrusted with uncut gems. This ¢kon was in the forefront of Ivan 
the Terrible’s army when he broke the Tartar power by the capture of Kazan ; the 
victory gave it the reputation of miraculous power, which was enhanced by the 
popular Russian superstition that the failure of Napoleon’s Russian expedition was 
due to the miraculous intervention of the Kazan Madonna. In the Kazan Cathedral 
——an odd composite of peristyle and dome--are the banners Napoleon lost at 
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Borodino, the keys of captured Warsaw, and much more that stirs Russian patriotism 
to its depths. 

Its yellow stucco colonnade faces the Nevski Prospect, the great street whose 
width is the source of ceaseless laudation in St. Petersburg; in reality, its width 
is excessive: dwarfing the height of the buildings, it gives to the Nevski a baldness 
and sense of something lacking, something the eye seeks in vain, either among the 
bright helmets of the Guards, the carriages of the bishops, “that might delight my 
lord mayor,” the cocked hats of the jurists, or among the motley crowd of peasants, 
Finnish women, and Kazan Tartars, whose cunning eyes show no memory that the 
Tsars once paid them tribute. 

Space fails to speak adequately of the Smolny Monastery, full of Rastrelli’s 
fancy and caprice ; or of the Alexander Nevski Laura, the Westminster Abbey of 
later Russia, whose inlaid floors of wood cover the bodies of noble dead, and 
record names rich in memories for Russian ears. Beyond the Laura is a little 
shrine, the scene of the Church’s latest miracle, where, after a thunderstorm, a 
dozen little copper coins were found encrusted on an ¢kom, in a rough circle that 
faith calls an aureole. A little farther, and the deep mud clogs the streets ; even 
wooden huts grow few; the forest creeps up furtively, and the great city becomes 
once more—an ill-paved clearing in an alder-swamp. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 





























HEN William Marchmill had finished his inquiries for 
lodgings at a well-known watering-place in Upper Wessex, 
he returned to the hotel to find his wife. She, with the 
children, had rambled along the shore, and Marchmill 
followed in the direction indicated by the military-looking 
hall-porter. 

“ By Jove, how far you’ve gone! I am quite out of 
breath,” Marchmill said, rather impatiently, when he came 
up with his wife, who was reading as she walked, the three 

: children being considerably farther ahead with the nurse. 

Mrs. Marchmill started out of the reverie into which the book had thrown her. 

“Yes,” she said, “ you’ve been such a long time. I was tired of staying in that 

dreary hotel. But I am sorry if you have wanted me, Will.” 

“Well, I have had trouble to suit myself. When you see the airy and com- 
fortable rooms heard of, you find they are stuffy and uncomfortable. Will you 
come and see if what I’ve fixed on will do? ‘There is not much room, I am 
afraid; but I can light on nothing better. The town is rather full.” 

The pair left the children and nurse to continue their ramble, and went back 
together. 





They were less distinctly an ill-assorted than an unassorted couple. In age 
Well balanced, in personal appearance fairly matched, in domestic requirements 
conformable, in temper they differed, though even here they did not often clash, 
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he being equable, if not lymphatic, and she decidedly nervous and sanguine. It 
was to their tastes and fancies, those smallest, greatest particulars, that no common 
denominator could be applied. Marchmill considered his wife’s likes and inclinations 
somewhat silly; she considered his sordid and material. The husband’s business 
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was that of a gunmaker in a 
thriving city northwards, and 
his soul was in that business 
always; the lady was best 
characterised by that super- 
annuated phrase of elegance 
“a votary of the muse.” An 
impressionable, palpitating 
creature was Ella, shrinking 
humanely from detailed know- 
ledge of her husband’s trade 
whenever she reflected that 
everything he manufactured 
had for its purpose the de- ita wes ll 
struction of life. She could OE Sa a SF TE SES” 

only recover her equanimity by assuring herself that some, at least, of his weapons 
were sooner or later used for the extermination of horrid vermin and animals almost 
as cruel to their inferiors in species as human beings were to theirs. 








She had never antecedently regarded this occupation of his as any objection to 
having him for a husband. Indeed, the necessity of getting life-leased, at all cost 
to heart or conscience, which well-trained young women of moral and enlightened 
countries are duly taught by their high-principled mothers, kept her from thinking 
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of it at all till she had closed with William, had passed the honeymoon, and 
reached the reflecting stage. Then, like a person who has stumbled upon some 
object in the dark, she wondered what she had got; mentally walked round it; 
estimated it: whether it were rare or common ; contained gold, silver, or lead ; were 
a clog or a pedestal; everything to her, or nothing. 

She came to some vague conclusions, and since then had kept her heart alive 
by pitying her proprietor’s obtuseness and want of refinement, pitying herself, and 
letting off her delicate and ethereal emotions in imaginative occupations, day-dreams, 
and night-sighs, which perhaps would not much have disturbed William if he had 
known of them. 

Her figure was small, elegant, and slight in build, tripping, or rather bounding, 
in movement. She was dark-eyed, and had that marvellously bright and liquid 
sparkle in each pupil which characterises persons of that cast of soul, and is 
too often a cause of heart-ache to the possessors’ male friends, ultimately some- 
times to themselves. Her husband was a tall, long-featured man, with a brown beard ; 
he had a pondering regard ; and was, it must be added, usually kind and tolerant 
to her. He spoke in squarely-shaped sentences, and was supremely satisfied with a 
condition of sublunary things which made weapons a necessity. 

Husband and wife walked till they had reached the house they were in search 
of, which stood in a terrace facing the sea, and was fronted by a small garden of 
wind- and salt-proof evergreens, stone steps leading up to the porch. It had its 
number in the row, but, being rather larger than the rest, was in addition sedulously 
distinguished as Coburg House by its landlady, though everybody else called it 
“Thirteen, New Parade.” ‘The spot was bright and lively now; but in winter it 
became necessary to place sandbags against the door, and to stuff up the keyhole 
against the wind and rain, which had worn the paint so thin that the priming and 
knotting showed through. 

The householder, who had been watching for the gentleman’s return, met 
them in the passage, and showed the rooms. She informed them that she was 
a professional man’s widow, left in needy circumstances by the rather sudden 
death of her husband, and she dilated anxiously upon the conveniences of the 
establishment. 

Mrs. Marchmill said that she liked the situation and the house ; but, it being small, 
there would not be accommodation enough, unless she could have all the rooms. 

The landlady mused with an air of disappointment. She wanted the visitors to 
be her tenants very badly, she said, with obvious honesty. But unfortunately two 
of the rooms were occupied permanently by a bachelor gentleman. He did not 
pay season prices, it was true; but as he kept on his apartments all the year round, 
and was an extremely nice and interesting young man, who gave no trouble, she 
did not like to turn him out for a month’s “ let,” even at a high figure. ‘ Perhaps, 
however,” she added, “he might offer to go for a time.” 

They would not hear of this, and went back to the hotel, intending to proceed 
to the agent’s to inquire further. Hardly had they sat down to tea when the land- 
lady called. Her gentleman, she said, had been so obliging as to offer to give up 
his rooms for three or four weeks rather than drive the new-comers away. 

“Tt is very kind, but we won’t inconvenience him in that way,” said the 
Marchmills. 

“Oh, it won’t inconvenience him, I assure you,” said the landlady eloquently. 
“You see, he’s a different sort of young man from most—dreamy, solitary, rather 
melancholy—and he cares more to be here when the south-westerly gales are 
beating against the door, and the sea washes over the Parade, and there’s not a 
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soul in the place, than he does now in the season. He’d just as soon be where, in 
fact, he’s going temporarily, to a little cottage on the island opposite, for a change.” 
She hoped therefore that they would come. 

The Marchmill family accordingly took possession of the house next day, and it 
seemed to suit them very well. After luncheon Mr. Marchmill strolled out towards 
the pier, and Mrs. Marchmill, having despatched the children to their outdoor 
amusements on the sands, settled herself in more completely, examining this and 
that article, and testing the reflecting powers of the mirror in the wardrobe door. 

In the small back sitting-room, which had been the young bachelor’s, she found 
furniture of a more personal nature than in the rest. Shabby books, of correct 
rather than rare editions, were piled up in a queerly reserved manner in corners, 
as if the previous occupant had not conceived the possibility that any incoming 
person of the season’s bringing could care to look inside them. The landlady 
hovered on the threshold to rectify anything that Mrs. Marchmill might not find 
to her satisfaction. 

“T’ll make this my own little room,” said the latter, “ because the books are 
here. By the way, the person who has left seems to have a good many. He 
won’t mind my reading some of them, Mrs. Hooper, I hope?” 

“Oh dear no, ma’am. Yes, he has a good many. You see, he is in the literary 
line himself somewhat. He is a poet—yes, really a poet—and he has a little 
income of his own, which is enough to write verses on, but not enough for cutting 
a figure, even if he cared to.” 

“A poet! Oh, I did not know that.” 

Mrs. Marchmill opened one of the books, and saw the owner’s name written on 
the title-page. “Dear me!” she continued; “I know his name very well—Robert 
‘Trewe—of course I do; and his writings! And it is 47s rooms we have taken, and 
him we have turned out of his home ?” 

‘Ella Marchmill, sitting down alone a few minutes later, thought with interested 
surprise of Robert Trewe. Her own latter history will best explain that interest. 
Herself the only daughter of a struggling man of letters, she had during the last 
year or two taken to writing poems, in an endeavour to find a congenial channel 
in which to let flow her painfully embayed emotions, whose former limpidity and 
sparkle seemed departing in the stagnation caused by the routine of a practical 
household and the -gloom of bearing children to a commonplace father. These 
poems, subscribed with a masculine pseudonym, had appeared in various obscure 
magazines, and in two cases in rather prominent ones. In the second of the latter 
the page which bore her effusion at the bottom, in smallish print, bore at the top, 
in large print, a few verses on the same subject by this very man, Robert Trewe. 
Both of them had, in fact, been struck by a tragic incident reported in the daily 
papers, and had used it simultaneously as an inspiration, the editor remarking in 
a note upon the coincidence, and that the excellence of both poems prompted him 
to give them together. 

After that event Ella, otherwise “John Ivy,” had watched with much attention 
the appearance anywhere in print of verse bearing the signature of Robert Trewe, 
who, with a man’s unsusceptibility on the question of sex, had never once thought of 
passing himself off as a woman. To be sure, Mrs. Marchmill had satisfied herself 
with a sort of reason for doing the contrary in her case ; that nobody might believe 
in her inspiration if they found that the sentiments came from a pushing tradesman’s 
wife, from the mother of three children by a matter-of-fact small-arms manufacturer. 

Trewe’s verse contrasted with that of the rank and file of recent minor poets in 
being impassioned rather than ingenious, luxuriant rather than finished. Neither 
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symboliste nor décadent, he was a pessimist in so far as that character applies to a 
man who looks at the worst contingencies as well as the best in the human condition. 
Being little attracted by excellencies of form and rhythm apart from content, he 
sometimes, when feeling outran his artistic speed, perpetrated sonnets in the loosely 
rhymed Elizabethan fashion, which every right-minded reviewer said he ought not 
to have done. 





‘1 know his name very well; ... and his writings.’ 


With sad and hopeless envy, Ella Marchmill had often and often scanned the 
rival poet’s work, so much stronger as it always was than her feeble lines. She 
had imitated him, till her inability to touch his level would send her into fits of 
despondency. Months passed away thus, till she observed from the publishers’ list 
that Trewe had collected his fugitive pieces into a volume, which was duly issued, 
and was much or little praised according to chance, and had a sale quite sufficient 
to pay for the printing. 
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This step onward had suggested to “ John Ivy” the idea of collecting her pieces 
also, or at any rate of making up a book of her rhymes by adding many in manuscript 
to the few that had seen the light, for she had been able to get no great number 
into print. A ruinous price was asked of her for publication ; a few reviews noticed 
her poor little volume ; but nobody talked of it, nobody bought it, and it feil dead 
in a fortnight—-if it had ever been alive. 

The author’s thoughts were diverted to another groove just then by the discovery 
that she was going to have a third child, and the collapse of her poetical venture 
had perhaps less effect upon her mind than it might have done if she had been 
domestically unoccupied. Her husband had paid the publisher’s bill with the 
doctor’s, and there it all had ended for the time. But, though less than a poet of 
her century Ella was more than a mere multiplier of her kind, and latterly she had 
begun to feel the old afflatus once more. And now by an odd conjunction she 
found herself in the rooms of Robert ‘Trewe. 

She thoughtfully rose from her chair and searched the apartment with the interest 
of a fellow-tradesman. Yes, the volume of his own verse was among the rest. 
Though quite familiar with its contents, she read it here as if it spoke aloud to 
her, then called up Mrs. Hooper, the landlady, for some trivial service, and inquired 
again about the young man. 

“ Well, ’m sure you'd be interested in him, ma’am, if you could see him, only 
he’s so shy that I don’t suppose you will.” Mrs. Hooper seemed nothing loth to 
minister to her tenant’s curiosity about her predecessor. ‘“ Lived here long? Yes, 
nearly two years. He keeps on his rooms even when he’s not here: the soft air of 
this place suits his chest, and he likes to be able to come back at any time. He is 
mostly writing or reading, and doesn’t see many people, though, for the matter of that, 
he is such a good, kind young fellow that folks would only be too glad to be friendly 
with him if they knew him. You don’t meet kind-hearted people every day.” 

“Ah, he’s kind-hearted . . . and good.” 

“Yes; he'll oblige me in anything if I ask him. ‘Mr. Trewe,’ I say to him 
sometimes, ‘you are rather out of spirits.’ ‘Well, I am, Mrs. Hooper,’ he'll say, 
‘though I don’t know how you should find it out.’ ‘ Why not take a little change ?’ 
I ask. ‘Then ina day or two he'll say that he will take a trip to Paris, or Norway, 
or somewhere ; and I assure you he comes back all the better for it.” 

“ Ah, indeed! His is a sensitive nature, no doubt.” 

“Yes. Still he’s odd in some things. Once, when he had finished a poem of his 
composition late at night, he walked up and down the room rehearsing it; and the 
floors being so thin—jerry-built houses, you know, though I say it myself—he kept 
me awake up above him till I wished him further. . . . But we get on very well.” 

This was but the beginning of a series of conversations about the rising poet 
as the days went on. On one of these occasions Mrs. Hooper drew Ella’s attention 
to what she had not noticed before: minute scribblings in pencil on the wall-paper 
behind the curtains at the head of the bed. 

“Oh! let me look,” said Mrs. Marchmill, unable to conceal a rush of tender 
curiosity as she bent her pretty face close to the wall. 

“'l'hese,” said Mrs. Hooper, with the manner of a woman who knew things, 
“are the very beginnings and first thoughts of his verses. He has tried to rub 
most of them out, but you can read them still. My belief is that he wakes up in 
the night, you know, with some rhyme in his head, and jots it down there on the wall 
lest he should forget it by the morning. Some of these very lines you see here I have 
seen afterwards in print in the magazines. Some are newer; indeed, I have not seen 
that one before. It must have been done only a few days ago.” 
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COON, WES errs ia: 

Ella Marchmill flushed without knowing why, and suddenly wished her companion 
would go away, now that the information was imparted. An indescribable con- 
sciousness of personal interest rather than literary made her anxious to read the 
inscriptions alone ; and she accordingly waited till she could do so, with a sense that 
a great store of emotion awaited her in the act. 

Perhaps because the sea was choppy outside the island, Ella’s husband found it 
much pleasanter to go sailing and steaming about without his wife, who was a bad 
sailor, than with her. He did not disdain to go thus alone on board the steam- 
boats of the cheap-trippers, where there was dancing by moonlight, and where the 
couples would come suddenly down with a lurch into each other’s arms ; for, as he 
told her, the company was too mixed for him to take her amid such scenes. ‘Thus, 
while this thriving manufacturer got a great deal of change and sea-air out of his 
sojourn here, the life, external at least, of Ella was monotonous enough, and mainly 
consisted in passing a certain number of hours each day in bathing and walking 
up and down a stretch of shore. But the poetic impulse having again waxed 
strong, she was possessed by an inner flame which left her hardly conscious of 
what was proceeding around her. 

She had read till she knew by heart Trewe’s last little volume of verses, and spent 
a great deal of time in vainly attempting to rival some of them, till, in her failure, 
she burst into tears. The personal element in the magnetic attraction exercised by 
this circumambient, unapproachable master of hers was so much stronger than the 
intellectual and abstract that she could not understand it. ‘To be sure, she was 
surrounded noon and night by his customary environment, which literally whispered 
of him to her at every moment; but he was a man she had never seen, and that all 
that moved her was the instinct to specialise a waiting emotion on the first fit thing 
that came to hand did not, of course, suggest itself to Ella. 

In the natural course of passion, under conditions which the wit of civilisation 
has ingeniously devised for its extinction, her husband’s love for her had not 
survived, except in the form of fitful friendship, any more than, or even so much 
as, her own for him; and, being a woman of very living ardours, that required 
sustenance of some sort, they were beginning to feed on this chancing material, 
which was, indeed, of a quality far better than chance usually offers. 

One day the children had been playing hide-and-seek in a closet, whence, in 
their excitement, they pulled out some clothing. Mrs. Hooper explained that it 
belonged to Mr. Trewe, and hung it up in the closet again. Possessed of her 
fantasy, Ella went later in the afternoon, when nobody was in that part of the 
house, opened the closet, unhitched one of the articles, a mackintosh, and put 
it on, with the waterproof cap belonging to it. 

“The mantle of Elijah!” she said. “ Would it might inspire me to rival him, 
glorious genius that he is!’ 

Her eyes always grew wet when she thought like that, and she turned to look 
at herself in the glass. As heart had beat inside that coat, and 47s brain had 
worked under that hat at levels of thought she would never reach. ‘The consciousness 
of her weakness beside him made her feel quite sick. Before she had got the 
things off her the door opened, and her husband entered the room. 

“What the devil —— ” 

She blushed, and removed them. 

“T found them in the closet here,” she said, “and put them on in a freak. 
What have I else to do? You are always away !” 

“ Always away? Well...” 
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That evening she had a 
further talk with the land- 
lady, who might herself 
have nourished a half-ten- 
der regard for the poet, so 
ready was she to discourse 
ardently about him. 

“You are interested 
in Mr. Trewe, I know, 
ma’am,” she said; “and 
he has just sent to say 
that he is going to call 
to-morrow afternoon to 
look up some books of 
his that he wants, if T’ll 
be in, and he may select 
them from your room ?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“You could very well 
meet Mr. ‘Trewe then, if 
you’d like to be in the 
way.” 

She promised with 
secret delight, and went 
to bed musing of him. 

Next morning her 
husband observed: “I’ve 
been thinking of what 
you said, Ell: that I have 
gone about a good deal, 
and left you without much 
to amuse you. ‘To-day, as 
there’s not much sea, I'll 
take you with me on 
board the yacht.” 

For the first time in 
her experience of such an 
offer Ella was not glad. 
But she accepted it for 
the moment. The time 
for setting out drew near, 
and she went to get ready. 
She stood reflecting. The 
longing to see the poet 
she was now distinctly in 
love with overpowered all 
other considerations. 

“T don’t want to go,” 
she said to herself. “TI 
can’t bear to be away! 
And I won’t go.” 
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She told her husband that she had changed her mind about wishing to sail. 
He was indifferent, and went his way. 

For the rest of the day the house was quiet, the children having gone out upon 
the sands. The blinds waved in the sunshine to the soft, steady stroke of the sea 
beyond the wall; and the notes of the Green Silesian Band, a troop of foreign 
gentlemen hired for the season, had drawn almost all the residents and promenaders 
away from the vicinity of Coburg House. A knock was audible at the door. 

Mrs. Marchmill did not hear any servant go to answer it, and she became 
impatient. ‘The books were in the room where she sat; but nobody came up. 
She rang the bell. 

“There is some person waiting at the door,” she said. 

“Oh no, ma’am! He's gone long ago. I answered it.” 

Mrs. Hooper came in herself 

“So disappointing!” she said. “ Mr. ‘Trewe not coming after all!” 

3ut I heard him knock, I fancy!” 

“No; that was somebody inquiring for lodgings who came to the wrong house. 
I forgot to tell you that Mr. Trewe sent a note just before lunch to say I needn’t 
get any tea for him, as he should not require the books, and wouldn’t come to 
select them.” 

Ella was miserable, and for a long time could not even re-read his ‘mournful 
ballad on “Severed Lives,” so aching was her erratic little heart, and so tearful her 
eyes. When the children came in with wet stockings, and ran up to her to tell her of 
their adventures, she could not feel that she cared about them half as much as usual. 


” 


“Mrs. Hooper, have you a photograph of—the gentleman who lived here?” 
She was getting to be curiously shy in mentioning his name. 

“Why, yes. It’s in the ornamental frame on the mantelpiece in your own 
bedroom, ma’am.” 

“No; the Duke and Duchess are in that.” 

“Yes, so they are; but he’s behind them. He belongs rightly to that frame, 
which I bought on purpose; but as he went away he said: ‘Cover me up from 
those strangers that are coming, for God’s sake! I don’t want them staring at me, 
and I am sure they won’t want me staring at them.’ So I slipped in the Duke 
and Duchess temporarily in front of him, as they had no frame, and are more 
suitable in letting furniture than a private young man. If you take ’em out you'll 
see him under. Lord, ma’am, he wouldn’t mind if he knew it! He didn’t think 
the next tenant would be such an attractive lady as you, or he wouldn’t have 
thought of hiding himself, perhaps.” 

“Is he handsome?” she asked timidly. 

“Z call him so. Some, perhaps, wouldn’t.” 

“Should I?” she asked, with childish eagerness. 

“T think you would, though some would say he’s more striking than handsome : 
a large-eyed, thoughtful fellow, you know, with a very electric flash in his eye 
when he looks round quickly, such as you’d expect a poet to be who doesn’t get 
his living by it.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Several years older than yourself, ma’am: about thirty-one or two, I think.” 

Ella was, as a matter of fact, a few months over thirty herself; but she did not 
look nearly so much. Though so youthful in nature, she was entering on that tract 
of life in which emotional women begin to suspect that last love may be stronger 
than first love ; and she would soon, alas, enter on the still more melancholy tract 
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when at least the more sensitive ones of her sex shrink from receiving a male visitor 
otherwise than with their backs to the window or the blinds half down. She 
reflected on Mrs. Hooper’s remark, and said no more about age. 

Just then a telegram was brought up. It came from her husband, who had 
gone down the Channelas far as Budmouth with his friends in the yacht, and would 
not be able to get back till next day. 

After her light dinner Ella idled about the shore with the children till dusk, 
thinking of the yet uncovered photograph in her room, with a serene sense of 
something ecstatic to come. For, with the subtle luxuriousness of fancy in which 
this young woman was an adept, on learning that her husband was to be absent 
that night she had refrained from incontinently rushing upstairs and opening the 
picture-frame, preferring to reserve the inspection till she could be alone, and a 
more romantic tinge be imparted to the occasion by silence, candles, solemn sea 
and stars outside, than was afforded by the garish afternoon sunlight. 

The children had been sent to bed, and Ella soon followed, though it was not 
yet ten o'clock. ‘To gratify her passionate curiosity she now made her preparations, 
first getting rid of superfluous garments and putting on her dressing-gown, then 
arranging a chair in front of the table and reading several pages of ‘Trewe’s tenderest 
utterances. ‘Then she fetched the portrait-frame to the light, opened the back, took 
out the likeness, and set it up before her. 

It was a striking countenance to look upon. The poet wore a luxuriant black 
moustache and imperial, and a slouched hat which shaded the forehead. The large 
dark eyes, described by the landlady, showed an unlimited capacity for misery ; they 
looked out from beneath well-shaped brows as if they were reading the universe in 
the microcosm of the confronter’s face, and were not altogether overjoyed at what 
the spectacle portended. 

Ella murmured in her lowest, richest, tenderest tone: ‘‘ And it’s vow who’ve so 
cruelly eclipsed me these many times!” 

As she gazed long at the portrait she fell into thought, till her eyes filled with 
tears, and she touched the cardboard with’ her lips. Then she laughed with a 
nervous lightness, and wiped her eyes. 

She thought how wicked she was, a woman having three children, to let her 
mind stray to a stranger in this unconscionable manner. No, he was not a 
stranger! She knew his thoughts and feelings as well as she knew her own; they 
were, in fact, the selfsame thoughts and feelings as hers, which her husband distinctly 
lacked,—perhaps luckily for himself, considering that he had to provide for 
family expenses. 

“ He’s nearer my real self, he’s more intimate with the real me, than Will is, 
after all, even though I’ve never seen him!” she said. 

She laid his book and picture on the table at the bedside, and when she was 
reclining on the pillow she re-read those of Robert ‘Trewe’s verses which she had 
marked from time to time as most touching and true. Putting these aside, she set 
up the photograph on its edge upon the coverlet, and contemplated it as she lay. 
Then she scanned again by the light of the candle the half-obliterated pencillings 
on the wall-paper beside her head. There they were—phrases, couplets, douts-rimés, 
beginnings and middles of lines, ideas in the rough, like Shelley’s scraps, and the 
least of them so intense, so sweet, so palpitating, that it seemed as if his very 
breath, warm and loving, fanned her cheeks from those walls, walls that had sur- 
rounded his head times and times as they surrounded her own now. He must 
often have put up his hand so—with the pencil in it. Yes, the writing was side- 
ways, as it would be if executed by one who extended his arm thus. ~ 
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These 
‘*Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality,” 


were, no doubt, the thoughts and spirit-strivings which had come to him in the dead 
of night, when he could let himself go and have no fear of the frost of criticism. 
No doubt they had often been written up hastily by the light of the moon, the 
rays of the lamp, in the blue-grey dawn—in full daylight perhaps never. And now 
her hair was draggi 
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gging where his arm had lain when he secured the fugitive fancies : 
she was sleeping on a poet’s lips, immersed in the very essence of him, permeated 
by his spirit as by an ether. 

While she was dreaming the minutes away thus, a footstep came upon the 
stairs, and in another moment she heard her husband’s heavy step on the landing 
immediately without. 





‘Then she scanned again... the half-obliterated pencilling on the wall.” 


“Ell, where are you ?” 

What possessed her she could not have described, but, with an instinctive objection 
to let her husband know what she had been doing, she slipped the photograph into the 
bed, just as he flung open the door with the air of a man who had dined not badly. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” said William Marchmill. ‘‘ Have you a headache? I am 
afraid I have disturbed you.” 

“No, I’ve not got a headache,” said she. “ How is it you’ve come?” 

“Well, we found we could get back in very good time after all, and I didn’t 
want to make another day of it, because of going somewhere else to-morrow.” 

“Shall I come down again?” 

“Oh no. I’m as tired as a dog. I’ve had a good feed, and I shall turn in 
straight off. I want to get out at six o’clock to-morrow if I can.... I shan’t 
disturb you by my getting up; it will be long before you are awake.” And he 
came forward into the room. 
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While her eyes followed his movements, Ella softly stretched out her hand and 
pushed the photograph under the pillow. 

“Sure you’re not ill?” he asked, bending over her. 

“ No—only wicked !” 

“ Never mind that.” And he stooped and kissed her. 

Next morning Marchmill was called at six o’clock ; and in waking-and yawning she 
heard him muttering to himself: “‘ What the deuce is this that’s been bothering me 
so?” Imagining her asleep, he lifted the edge of the bedclothes, and withdrew some- 
thing. ‘Through her half-opened eyes she perceived it to be Mr. ‘l'rewe’s portrait. 

“Well, I’m damned!” her husband exclaimed. 

“ What, dear?” said she. 

“Oh, you are awake? Ha! ha!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Some bloke’s photograph—a friend of our landlady’s, I suppose. I wonder how 
it came here; whisked off the table by accident, perhaps, when they were making 
the bed.” 

“T was looking at it yesterday, and it must have dropped in then.” 

“Oh, he’s a friend of yours? Bless his picturesque heart!” 

Ella’s loyalty to the object of her admiration could not endure to hear him 
ridiculed. ‘‘ He’s aclever man!” she said, with a tremor, in her gentle voice which 
she herself felt to be absurdly uncalled for. “He isa rising poet—the gentleman 
who occupied two of these rooms before we came, though I’ve never seen him.” 

“ How do you know, if you’ve never seen him?” 

“Mrs. Hooper told me when she showed me the photograph.” 

“Qh: well, I must up and be off. I shall be home rather early. Sorry I can’t 
take you to-day, dear. Mind the children don’t go getting drowned.” 

That day Mrs. Marchmill inquired if Mr. ‘Trewe were likely to call at any other 
time. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hooper. ‘“ He’s coming this day week to stay with a friend 
near here till you leave. He'll be sure to call.” 

Marchmill did return quite early in the afternoon; and, opening some letters 
which had arrived in his absence, declared suddenly that he and his family would 
have to leave a week earlier than they had expected to do—in short, in three days. 

“Surely we can stay a week longer?” she pleaded. “TI like it here.” 

“T don't. It is getting rather slow.” 

“Then you might leave me and the children!” 

“ How perverse you are, Ell! What’s the use? And have to come to fetch 
you! ‘No: we'll all return together ; and we'll make out our time in North Wales 
or Brighton a little later on. Besides, you’ve three days longer yet.” 

It seemed to be her doom not to meet the man for whose rival talent she had 
a despairing admiration, and for whose person she was now absolutely love-sick. 
Yet she determined to make a last effort; and, having gathered from her landlady 
that ‘Trewe was living in a lonely spot not far from the fashionable town on the 
island opposite, she crossed over in the packet from the neighbouring pier the 
following afternoon. 

What a useless journey it was! Ella knew but vaguely where the house stood, 
and when she fancied she had found it and ventured to inquire of a pedestrian if 
he lived there, the answer.returned by the man was that he did not know. And if 
he did live there, how could she call upon him? Some women might have the 
assurance to do it, but she had not. How crazy he would think her! She might 
have asked him to call upon her, perhaps; but she had not the courage for that, 
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either. She lingered mournfully about the picturesque seaside eminence till it was 
time to return to the town and enter the steamer for recrossing, reaching home for 
dinner without having been greatly missed. 

At the last moment, unexpectedly enough, her husband said that he should have 
no objection to letting her and the children stay on till the end of the week, since 
she wished to do so, if she felt herself able to get home without him. She concealed 
the pleasure which this extension of time gave her; and Marchmill went off the 
next morning alone. 

But the week passed, and Trewe did not call. 

On Saturday morning the remaining members of the Marchmill family departed 
from the place which had been productive of so much fervour in her. The dreary, 
dreary train; the sun shining in moted beams upon the hot cushions; the dusty 
permanent way; the mean rows of wire—these things were her accompaniment : 
while out of the window the deep blue sea-levels disappeared from her gaze, and 
with them her poet’s home. MHeavy-hearted, she tried to read, and wept instead. 

Mr. Marchmill was in a thriving way of business, and he and his family lived in 
a large new house, which stood in rather extensive grounds a few miles outside the 
city wherein he carried on his trade. — Ella’s life was lonely here, as the suburban 
life isapt to be, particularly at certain seasons; and she had ample time to indulge 
her taste for lyric and elegiac composition. She had hardly got back when she 
encountered a piece by Robert Trewe in the new number of her favourite magazine, 
which must have been written almost immediately before her visit to Solentsea, for 
it contained the very couplet she had seen pencilled on the wall-paper by the bed, 
and Mrs. Hooper had declared to be recent. Ella could resist no longer, but seizing 
a pen impulsively, wrote to him as a brother-poet, using the name of John Ivy, 
congratulating him in her letter on his triumphant executions in metre and rhythm 
of thoughts that moved his soul, as compared with her own brow-beaten efforts in 
the same pathetic trade. 

To this address there came a response in a few days, little as she had dared to 
hope for it—a civil and brief note, in which the young poet stated that, though he 
was not well acquainted with Mr. Ivy’s verse, he recalled the name as being one 
he had seen attached to some very promising pieces; that he was glad to gain Mr. 
Ivy’s acquaintance by letter, and should certainly look with much interest for his 
productions in the future. 

There must have been something juvenile or timid in her own epistle, as one 
ostensibly coming from a man, she declared to herself ; for Trewe quite adopted 
the tone of an elder and superior in this reply. But what did it matter? He had 
replied ; he had written to her with his own hand from that very room she knew so 
well, for he was now back again in his quarters. 

The correspondence thus begun was continued for two months or more, Ella 
Marchmill sending him from time to time some that she considered to be the best 
of her pieces, which he very kindly accepted, though he did not say he sedulously 
read them, nor did he send her any of his own in return. Ella would have been 
more hurt at this than she was if she had not known that Trewe laboured under 
the impression that she was one of his own sex. 

Yet the situation was unsatisfactory. A flattering little voice told her that, were 
he only to see her, matters would be otherwise. No doubt she would have helped on 
this by making a frank confession of womanhood, to begin with, if something had not 
happened, to her delight, to render it unnecessary. A friend of her husband’s, the 
editor of the most important newspaper in the city and county, who was dining 
with them one day, observed during their conversation about the poet that his (the 
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editor’s) brother the landscape-painter was a friend of Mr. ‘Trewe’s, and that the two 
men were at that very moment in Wales together. 

Ella was slightly acquainted with the editor’s brother. ‘The next morning down 
she sat and wrote, inviting him to stay at her house for a short time on his way 
back, and requesting him to bring with him, if practicable, his companion Mr. ‘Trewe, 
whose acquaintance she was anxious to make. ‘The answer arrived after some few 
days. Her correspondent and his friend ‘Trewe would have much satisfaction in 
accepting her invitation on their way southward, which would be on such and such a 
day in the following week. 

Ella was blithe and buoyant. Her scheme had succeeded: her beloved unseen 
one was coming. ‘Behold, he standeth behind our wall; he looketh forth at the 
windows, showing himself through the lattice,’” she thought ecstatically. “ ‘ And, lo, 
the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.’” 

But it was necessary to consider the details of lodging and feeding him. This 
she did most solicitously, and awaited the pregnant day and hour. 

It was about five in the afternoon when she heard a ring at the door-bell and the 
editor’s brother’s voice in the hall. Poetess as she was, or as she thought herself, 
she had not been too sublime that day to dress with infinite trouble in a fashionable 
robe of rich material, having a faint resemblance to the chiton of the Greeks, a style 
just then in vogue among ladies of an artistic and romantic turn, which had been 
obtained by Ella of her Bond Street dressmaker when she was last in London. Her 
visitor entered the drawing-room. She looked towards his rear ; nobody else came 
through the door. Where, in the name of the God of Love, was Robert Trewe ? 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said the painter, after their introductory words had been spoken 
“'Trewe is a curious fellow, you know, Mrs. Marchmill. He said he’d come ; then 
he said he couldn’t. He’s rather dusty. We’ve been doing a few miles with knap- 
sacks, you know; and he wanted to get on home.” 

“ He—he’s not coming ?” 

* He’s not; and he asked me to make his apologies.” 

“When did you p-p-part from him?” she asked, her nether lip starting off 
quivering so much that it was like a ¢vemo/o-stop opened in her speech. She longed 
to run away from this dreadful bore and cry her eyes out. 

“Just now, in the turnpike road yonder there.” 

“What! he has actually gone past my gates?” 

“Ves, When we got to them—handsome gates they are, too, the finest bit of 
modern wrought-iron work I have seen—when we came to them we stopped, talking 
there a little while, and then he wished me good-bye and went on. ‘The truth is, 
he’s a little bit depressed just now, and doesn’t want to see anybody. He’s a very 
good fellow, and a warm friend, but a little uncertain and gloomy sometimes ; he 
thinks too much of things. His poetry is rather too erotic and passionate, you -know, 
for some tastes ; and he has just come in for a terrible slating from the Review 
that was published yesterday: he saw a copy of it at the station by accident. 
ar 





Perhaps you’ve read 
=o.” 

“So much the better. Oh, it is not worth thinking of ; just one of those articles 
written to order to please the narrow-minded set of subscribers upon which the 
circulation depends. But he’s upset by it. He says it is the misrepresentation 
that hurts him so; that, though he can stand a fair attack, he can’t stand lies that 
he’s powerless to refute and stop from spreading. ‘That’s just Trewe’s weak point. 
He lives so much by himself that these things affect him much more than they would 
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if he were in the bustle of fashionable or commercial life. So he wouldn’t come here, 
making the excuse that it all looked so new and moneyed—if you'll pardon ——” 

“But—he must have known—there was sympathy here! Has he never said 
anything about getting letters from this address ?” 

A“ Yes, yes, he has: from John Ivy—perhaps a relative of yours, he thought, visiting 
here at the time?” 

“Did he—like Ivy, did he say?” 

“Well, I don’t know that he took any great interest in Ivy.” 

“Or in his poems ?” 

“Or in his poems—so far as I know, that is.” 

Robert Trewe took no interest in her house, in her poems, or in their writer. 
As soon as she could get away she went into the nursery and tried to let off her 
emotion by unnecessarily kissing the children, till she had a sudden sense of disgust 
at being reminded how plain-looking they were, like their father. 

The obtuse and single-minded landscape-painter never once perceived from her 
conversation that it was only ‘Trewe she wanted, and not himself. He made the 
best of his visit, seeming to enjoy the society of Ella’s husband, who also took a 
great fancy to him, and showed him everywhere about the neighbourhood, neither 
of them noticing Ella’s mood. 

The painter had been gone only a day or two when, while sitting upstairs alone 
one morning, she glanced over the London paper just arrived, and 
following paragraph :— 


read the 


“SUICIDE OF A POET. 

“Mr. Robert Trewe, who has been favourably known for some years as one of 
our rising lyrists, committed suicide at his lodgings at Solentsea on Saturday 
evening last by shooting himself in the right temple with a revolver. Readers 
hardly need to be reminded that Mr. Trewe has recently attracted the attention 
of a much wider public than had hitherto known him by his new volume of 
verse, mostly of an impassioned kind, entitled ‘ Lyrics to a Woman Unknown,’ 
which has been already favourably noticed in these pages for the extraordinary 
gamut of feeling it traverses, and which has been made the subject of a severe, 
if not ferocious, criticism in the —— Review. It 1s supposed, though not certainly 
known, that the article may have partially conduced to the sad act, as a copy of 
the review in question was found on his writing-table ; and he has been observed 
to be in a somewhat depressed state of mind since the critique appeared.” 


Then came the report of the inquest, at which the following letter was read, it 
having been addressed to a friend at a distance :— 


“ DEAR - 





,—Before these lines reach your hands I shall be delivered from the 
inconveniences of seeing, hearing, and knowing more of the things around 
me. I will not trouble you by giving my reasons for the step I have taken, 
though I can assure you they were sound and logical. Perhaps had I been 
blessed with a mother, or a sister, or a female friend of another sort tenderly 
devoted to me, I might have thought it worth while to continue my present 
existence. I have long dreamt of such an unattainable creature, as you know ; 
and she, this undiscoverable, elusive one, inspired my last volume, the imaginary 
woman alone, for, in spite of what has been said in some quarters, there is no 
real woman behind the title. She has continued to the last unrevealed, unmet, 
unwon. I think it desirable to mention this in order that no blame may attach 
to any real woman as having been the cause of my decease by cruel or cavalier 
treatment of me. Tell my landlady that I am sorry to have caused her this 
unpleasantness ; but my occupancy of the rooms will soon be forgotten. 
are ample funds in my name at the bank to pay all expenses. 


There 


“R. TREWE.” 
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Ella sat for a while as if stunned, then rushed into the adjoining chamber and 
flung herself upon her face on the bed. 

Her grief and distraction shook her to pieces; and she lay in this frenzy of 
sorrow for more than an hour. Broken words came every now and then from 
her quivering lips: “ Oh, if he had only known of me—known of me—me! . . . Oh, 
if I had only once met him—only once ; and put my hand upon his hot forehead— 
kissed him—let him know how I loved him—that I would have suffered shame 
and scorn, would have lived and died, for him! Perhaps it would have saved his 
dear life! .. . But no—it was not allowed! God is a jealous God; and that happiness 
was not for him and me!” 

All possibilities were over; the meeting was stultified. Yet it was almost 
visible to her in her fantasy even now, though it could never be substantiated,— 
**The hour which might have been, yet might not be, 

Which man’s and woman’s heart conceived and bore, 
Yet whereof life was barren.” 
* * * * a * 

She wrote to the landlady at Solentsea in the third person, in as subdued a 
style as she could command, enclosing a postal order for a sovereign, and informing 
Mrs. Hooper that Mrs. Marchmill had seen in the papers the sad account of the 
poet’s death, and having been, as Mrs. Hooper was aware, much interested in 
Mr. Trewe during her stay at Coburg House, she would be obliged if Mrs. Hooper 
could obtain a small portion of his hair before his coffin was closed down, and send 
it her as a memorial of him, as also the photograph that was in the frame. 

By the return-post a letter arrived containing what had been requested. Ella 
wept over the portrait and secured it in her private drawer; the lock of hair she 
tied with white ribbon and put in her bosom, whence she drew it and kissed it 
every now and then in some unobserved nook. 

“ What’s the matter?” said her husband, looking up from his newspaper on one 
of these occasions. “Crying over something? A lock of hair? Whose is it?” 

“ He’s dead!” she murmured. 

* Who?” 

“T don’t want to tell you, Will, just now, unless you insist!” she said, a sob 
hanging heavy in her voice. 

“Oh, all right.” 

“Do you mind my refusing? I will tell you some day.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least, of course.” 

He walked away whistling a few bars of no tune in particular; and when he 
had got down to his factory in the city the subject came into Marchmill’s 
head again. 

He, too, was aware that a suicide had taken place recently at the house they 
had occupied at Solentsea. Having seen the volume of poems in his wife’s hand 
of late, and heard fragments of the landlady’s conversation about ‘Trewe when they 
were her tenants, he all at once said to himself, “ Why, of course it’s he! . . . How 
the devil did she get to know him? What sly animals women are !” 

Then he placidly dismissed the matter, and went on with his daily affairs. By 
this time Ella at home had come to a determination. Mrs. Hooper, in sending 
the hair and photograph, had informed her of the day of the funeral; and as the 
morning and noon wore on an overpowering wish to know where they were laying 
him took possession of the sympathetic woman. Caring very little now what her 
husband or any one else might think of her eccentricities, she wrote Marchmill 
a brief note, stating that she was called away for the afternoon and: evening, but 
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would return on the following morning. ‘This she left on his desk, and having 
given the same information to the servants, went out of the house on foot. 

When Mr. Marchmill reached home early in the afternoon the servants looked 
anxious. ‘The nurse took him privately aside, and hinted that her mistress’s sadness 
during the past few days had been such that she feared she had gone out to drown 
herself. Marchmill reflected. Upon the whole he thought that she had not done 
that. Without saying whither he was bound he also started off, telling them not 
to sit up for him. He drove to the railway-station, and took a ticket for Solentsea. 

It was dark when he reached the place, though he travelled by a fast train; and he 
knew that if his wife had preceded him thither it could only have been by a slower train, 
arriving not a great while before his own. ‘The season at Solentsea was now past: the 
parade was gloomy, and the flys were fewand cheap. He asked the way to the cemetery, 
and soon reached it. ‘The gate was locked, but the keeper let him in, declaring, how- 
ever, that there was nobody within the precincts. Although it was not late, the autumnal 
darkness had now become intense ; and he found some difficulty in keeping to the 
serpentine path which led to the quarter where, as the man had told him, the one or 
two interments for the day had taken place. He stepped upon the grass, and, stumbling 
over the pegs, stooped now and then to discern if possible a figure against the sky. He 
could see none ; but lighting on a spot where the soil was trodden, beheld a crouching 
object beside a newly made grave. She heard him, and sprang up. 

“Ell, how silly this is!” he said indignantly. “Running away from home—I 
never heard such a thing! Of course I am not jealous of this unfortunate man; 
but it is too ridiculous that you, a married woman with three children and a coming 
fourth, should go losing your head like this over a dead lover! . . . Do you know 
you were locked in? You might not have been able to get out all night.” 

She did not answer. 

“T hope it didn’t go far between you and him, for your own sake?” 

“Don’t insult me, Will.” 

“ Mind, I won’t have any more of this sort of thing: do you hear?” 

“Very well,” she said. 

He drew her arm within his own, and conducted her out of the cemetery. It 
was impossible to get back that night ; and, not wishing to be recognised in their 
present sorry condition, he took her to a miserable little coffee-house close to the 
station, whence they departed early in the morning, travelling almost without speaking, 
in the sense that it was one of those dreary situations that occur in married life ; 
and reaching their own door at noon. 

The months passed, and neither of the twain ever ventured to start a conversation 
upon this episode. Ella seemed to be only too frequently in a sad and listless mood, 
which might almost have been called pining. ‘The time was approaching when she 
would have to undergo the stress of childbirth for a fourth time, and that apparently 
did not tend to raise her spirits. 

“T don’t think I shall get over it this time!” she said one day. 

“Pooh! what childish foreboding! Why shouldn’t it be as well now as ever?” 

She shook her head. “I feel almost sure I am going to die; and I should 
be glad, if it were not for Nelly, and Frank, and Tiny.” 

“ And me!” 

“You'll soon find somebody to fill my place,” she murmured, with a sad smile. 
“And you'll have a perfect right to; I assure you of that.” 

“Ell, you are not thinking still about that—poetical friend of yours ?” 

She neither admitted nor denied the charge. “I am not going to get over my 
illness this time,” she reiterated. ‘Something tells me I shan’t.” 
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This view of things was rather a bad beginning, as it usually is; and, in fact, 
six weeks later, in the month of May, she was lying in her room, pulseless and 
bloodless, with hardly strength enough left to follow up one feeble breath with another, 
the infant for whose unnecessary life she was slowly parting with her own being 
fat and well. Just before her death she spoke to Marchmill softly :— 

“Will, I want to confess to you the entire circumstances of that—about you know 
what—that time we visited Solentsea. I can’t tell what possessed me—how I could 
forget you so, my husband! But I had got into a morbid state: I thought you 
had been unkind ; that you had neglected me; that you weren’t up to my intellectual 
level, while he was, and far above it. I wanted a fuller appreciator, perhaps, rather 
than another lover z 





She could get no further then for very exhaustion; and she went off in sudden 
collapse a few hours later, without having said anything more to her husband on 
the subject of her love for the poet. William Marchmill, in truth, like most 
husbands of several years’ standing, was little disturbed by retrospective jealousies, 
and had not shown the least anxiety to press her for confessions concerning a man 
dead and gone beyond any power of inconveniencing him more. 

But when she had been buried a couple of years it chanced one day that, in 
turning over some forgotten papers. that he wished to destroy before his second 
wife entered the house, he lighted on a lock of hair in an envelope, with the 
photograph of the deceased poet, a date being written on the back in his late 
wife’s hand. It was that of the time they spent at Solentsea. 

Marchmill looked long and musingly at the hair and portrait, for something 
struck him. Fetching the little boy who had been the death of his mother, now 
a noisy toddler, he took him on his knee, held the lock of hair against the child’s 
head, and set up the photograph on the table behind, so that he could closely 
compare the features each countenance presented. ‘There were undoubtedly strong 
traces of resemblance, and the hair was of the same hue. 

“T’m damned if I didn’t think so!” murmured Marchmill (he never did before, 
by the way), Get away, you poor little brat! You are nothing to me!” 


Tuomas Harpy. 
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YFIOd Conau'® HE Tollemaches, who can trace their 
descent from Saxons settled in East 
Anglia thirteen hundred years ago, 

may well claim to be the oldest family in England ; 

' and the ancient town of Ipswich, where in 1770 the 

& corpse of one of their ancestors—an Earl of Dysart— 

ev) lay in state on its way to Helmingham, is appropriately the 

“a, ‘ starting-point whence an excursion may be made to inspect 
their grand old moated Hall, which lies in stately solitude 

some nine miles to the north, just off a road leading through 

Diss to the city of Norwich. 






Ipswich is first mentioned in the Saxon Chronicles, A.D. 991, 

oo in connection with its plundering by the Northmen. In Norman 

A times it was strongly fortified ; and its narrow streets sii!! recall the 

time when a scanty population was pent up within massive walls. 

These defences have long since disappeared, though a few of the 

old houses remain; and “Sparrowe’s” in Buttermarket Street is a reminder that 

picturesqueness in the art of building was once a marked characteristic amongst 

us. Erected in the year 1567, this ancient edifice is a charming specimen of 

well-preserved domestic town architecture. No chimneys can be seen from the 

street; while above the four bay windows on the first floor is a considerable 

projection, which extends along the frontage, and forms a promenade on the outside 

round the entire structure. King Charles II.’s royal arms occupy the place of honour 

on the front of the building ; and grotesque figures carved in wood emblematically 

represent that the wool trade, once a flourishing industry here, was carried on with 
all the four quarters of the globe. 

After a pleasant drive over a somewhat indifferent road, past scattered houses 
and cottages, each with its bit of garden and orchard full of apple-trees laden with 
fruit, past fragrant fields of flowering mustard, a tiny hamlet is reached, where the 
timber begins to thicken and enlarge along the hedgerows, presently forming an 
umbrageous covering of flourishing ash overhead. The highway passes a lodge gate, 
adorned with “armorial bearings stately”; and at the end of a fine double avenue 
of oak trees the ancestral home of the Tollemaches—until this moment hidden by 
the thick foliage of its noble park—stands out conspicuously on a gentle slope. 


*,* The illustrations to this article are from photographs taken by John L. Robinson Esq., of 
Dublin, and Mr, William Vick of Ipswich. 
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Our first impression is that it looks cold and bald, which partly arises from the 
fact that there are no trees close to it, and also because the gardens are at the side, 
and hardly seen from the front. Moreover, there are no lichens or mosses on the 
walls ; no stonecrop or ivy finds resting-place ; all is clean and bare. But a closer 
view reveals to us that the lovely tints of the brickwork make ample amends for 
the absence of Nature’s greys and yellows; for the clay in this part of England 
contains much iron, which in time produces a beautiful mellow red—the despair 
of artists, and unattainable by modern builders. This effect is greatly enhanced 
as the weather-worn mortar slowly retreats between its courses, and brings into low 
relief each individual brick. There can be little doubt that the Tudor or Elizabethan 
style—call it what you will—is pre-eminently adapted for the ex/ourage so often 
found in England—fine timber, sylvan park-lands rolling away in the distance, coppices 











Old House, Ipswich, 


and garden-grounds. “Its quaint gables, fantastic pinnacles, its intricate parapets 
and grotesque carvings, connect themselves intimately with surrounding scenery, and 
form a picture far more readily and agreeably than do uniform and = symmetrical 
objects.” 

Naturally, our attention is at once drawn to the chief feature of Helmingham— 
the moat and the drawbridge, which connects, by some six or eight feet of heavy 
platform, the permanent causeway with the gate-house, through which access is 
gained to the inner court. For the last three hundred years the practice of raising 
and lowering this cumbrous relic of medizevalism has continued without intermission ; 
and at eleven o'clock every evening the “ care-taker ” slowly and laboriously, by means 
of antique windlass and chain, lifts the time-worn planks, replacing the communication 


> 


with the outer world at an early hour next morning. No mere ditch full of stagnant 
and befouled water is this moat; but a brick-embanked fosse, some thirty-eight feet 
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wide and fourteen feet deep, whose clearness and absence of weed denote the care 
bestowed upon it. It is one of the finest examples in existence of this the chief 
defence of a country gentleman’s home in the Middle Ages; when the sense of 
insecurity, begotten during the Wars of the Roses, had hardly subsided. Danger 
continually threatened, they knew not whence or where; and thus the custom, 
originating in necessity, remained long after peace had been assured ; and became 
a permanent institution. 

But some one is throwing large pieces of raw meat into the water beneath the 
kitchen window, close to the smaller drawbridge which connects the domestic offices 
with the “ mainland”; and, attracted by the action, we stop to look. With a mighty 
rush and swirl a great pike—twenty pounds’ weight at least—-swallows the morsel, 
and retires to some unknown deep, 
whence, however, he straightway returns, 
and with his wicked eyes seems to ask 
for more. 





This sets us thinking of another 
possible origin of moats. Very little 
fish could have regularly found its way 
inland from the coast in pre-Reformation 
times. Thus the supply for Fridays 
and Lent depended much on the local 
“catch.” Salmon and trout, in the clear 
running streams of the north, could 
always be had, but not in the eastern 
districts of England; therefore, fish, 
such as carp, pike, tench, and perch, 
were preserved in “stews” or ponds, 
and systematically bred to be captured 
when required. For this purpose the 
moat was utilised, and the custom be- 
came general throughout Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Lincolnshire. Even the old garden 
at Helmingham is surrounded by a 
miniature moat; an idea possibly de- 
rived from the Low Countries, with 
which this part of Britain was in con 
stant touch. The Gate-hiuse, Helmingham. 








Exquisitely reposeful looks this plea- 
saunce in the sunshine of a fine September morning. The brilliant dahlias and 
tall hollyhocks are well set off by the dark background of yews and cedars of 
Lebanon ; while the delightful old brick walls protect the luxuriant herbaceous 
borders from the north wind, which, during the winter and early spring, “ bites 
shrewdly ” enough. 

As is usual in large buildings cf the Tudor and Elizabethan period, the great 
entrance-hall is the main feature of Helmingham. Over the porch is a shield bearing 
the quarterings of the Tollemache family cut in stone. Looking back for one moment 
on entering, we gain a strikingly beautiful view of the avenue, terminating with the 
lodge gates, and framed in the stone doorway like a picture. Three details in the hall 
at once arrest attention,—the noble fireplace, the arms and antlers on the walls, and 
the collection of rare birds, amongst which stands conspicuously a splendid specimen 
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of the great bustard, grandest of all game birds ; and it is interesting to recall the 
fact that on the “brecks” or unenclosed lands of Icklingham, some twenty-five 
miles to the north-west of Helmingham, Of/’s ¢arda lingered as late as 1827; and 
that in the “Merry Monarch’s” time this huge bird was regularly coursed with 
greyhounds on Newmarket heath. Well may choice trophies of the chase abound 
as mural decoration ; for this is one of the most famous deer-parks in England, and 
very likely the oldest, the family tradition being that the deer were there before the 
park. In Mr. Joseph Whitaker’s “ Deer Parks of England,” the area of the enclosed 
demesne is given as 390 acres ; the number of fallow deer 260, black in colour, 

the meat tasting like Southdown mutton,— and the average weight of the bucks nine 

















The Great Hall. 


stone. It also states that there are about seventy-five red deer, scaling all round 
about nineteen stone. 

Carved in oak, almost black with age, the chimneypiece, exhibiting a most 
imposing front—its splendid andirons ready to receive the ponderous logs which, 
as of old, blaze in winter on its capacious hearth—seems to dominate the hall. 

The dining-room is wonderfully comfortable and inviting. Over the fireplace is 
a small but striking portrait of Queen Elizabeth in her younger days. A gigantic 
oval marble punch-bowl, some four inches thick—which would have delighted old 
Admiral Grogram, the reputed originator of the liquor beloved of sailors —reposes 
in dignified disuse beneath the sideboard, in company with sundry “ black-jacks ” of 
portentous capacity. 
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A broad oaken staircase, whose highly polished boards are never hidden by carpet 
of any kind, leads to the drawing-room, where family portraits, by Lely, Kneller, and 
Reynolds, look down upon Georgian woodwork painted white ; bookcases surmounted, 
like the fireplace, by ornate pediments ; 
and quaint old china, in abundance,— 
the /out ensemble being charming. 

Carefully preserved beneath a glass 
case in the ante-room on this floor is 
the famous ornamented lute upon which 
the Virgin Queen, during her five days’ 
residence here—August 14th to 18th, 
1561—is said to have played, and which 
she afterwards presented to her hostess, 
the wife of Sir Lionel Tollemache. 
From the old spinet, which stands against 
the wall beneath a large oil painting of 
herself, we can hardly conceive much 
sweet harmony ever to have come forth. 
It is a mere box of wires; but upon © 
this, too, the Queen is supposed to have “ 
given “recitals” after the fashion of the 
day. In the background, a fine group 
of stuffed owls appropriately act as wardens of these relics, with the grave and silent 
aspect of her favourite minister, Lord Burleigh. 

Not far off is the bedroom wherein Her Majesty slept. The ceiling is waggon- 
shaped, with small white pendants, and the walls, as in all other State apartments, are 
of panelling. The bed—a four-poster of ample proportions—is of oak, and elaborately 
carved on sides and pillars. Like her royal father, Queen Elizabeth appears to 





General Tollemache (died 1694), After Kneller. 


have been very partial to sleeping out, and 
dining at other people’s expense. As to 
these beds, they are all over England. 
Hardly an old mansion exists without some 
such remembrance of the great monarch’s 
visit. A curious detailed list of her ex- 
penditure on this occasion at Helmingham 
and at Ipswich is still extant; the smallest 
item being for benevolence, and by far the 
largest for cooking. The accounts are kept 
to a farthing. 

In the library are MSS. of inestimable 
value, besides some precious “ first editions,” 
notably that of Caxton’s “Game of Chesse,” 
dated 1474. Rare cabinets abound all over 
the house; one in particular, a priceless 





work of ebony, ivory and precious stones, 
whose interior reveals a labyrinth of drawers 


Mrs. Tollemache as “Miranda.” After Reynolds. 


and secret recesses, is an art treasure not 

to be matched at South Kensington or the Louvre. 
Before quitting the building, it may be remarked that, like all other country 
seats of the period, the general plan of Helmingham Hall is quadrangular, with 
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THE TOLLEMACHES 











Helmingham Church, 


embosomed in wood, is but -a short stroll 


mausoleum in which their virtues for five hundred years have been recorded. 


ments crowd its compara- 
tively small interior. In 
fact, nearly all the south 
wall of the nave is taken 
up by a memorial to the 
four first Tollemaches who 


settled at Helmingham, 
which was erected in 


their honour by the fifth, 
and is of such lofty pro- 
portions that a big dormer 
gable in timber had to be 
built on the roof to afford 
it head-room. 

At Bentley, in the 
hundred of Samford, just 
across the river Orwell, 
there lived dim ages ago 
a Saxon lord whose family 
name appears in the 
Domesday-book as 
“ Toelmag ” 





; and his de- 
in 
some way to keep their 
possessions from the ra- 
pacious hand of the 
Conqueror. In Edward I.’s 


scendants managed 
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a courtyard in the middle. The prin- 
cipal front faces the south-east. It was 
built about the year 1512—certainly in 
Henry VIII.’s_ reign—entirely of brick 
with stone facings; and its large bay 
windows, with projecting cornices and em- 
battled parapets, and gables terminated 
by richly-wrought pinnacles, together with 
the twisted chimneys, give a character of 
peculiar elegance to the whole structure. 
Of oak, the builder had plenty ready to 
hand. It in this district to per- 
fection: monarchs of the forest can still 


grows 


be seen with a girth of twenty-three feet 
and more. 

Inside just such another “little church 
in the park ” as that in which Sir Leicester 
Dedlock and his implacable rival, Lau- 
rence Boythorn, worshipped at Chesney 
Wold, long generations of Tollemaches 
are laid to rest. The sacred edifice, 
from the Hall, and is in effect a family 
Monu- 


Interior 


of Helmingham Church, 
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reign the manor was held of the crown by Hugh de Talmache, a chief baron 
who attended the king on his expedition to Scotland. Sir Lionel Talmache, who 
flourished in the time of Henry VI. and Edward IV., married the heiress of the 
family of Helmingham, by which alliance he acquired that estate. And another 
Lionel—high-sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk—probably built the present Hall in the 
early days of “bluff King Hal.” Yet another Lionel, on the death of his mother 
in 1696, became the second Earl of Dysart—a title derived from the royal 
borough of that name in Scotland; and by his marriage with the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Wilbraham acquired the large estates in Cheshire now well known 
under the name of Peckforton. Admiral Halliday, the son of Lady Dysart of 








Queen Elizabeth's Spinet. 


Ham House by her first husband, was permitted by royal licence to assume his 
mother’s family name of Tollemache, and succeeded to the property in 1821, having, 
by his marriage with the daughter of the third earl of Aldborough, a large family, of 
whom the late Lord Tollemache was the eldest son. He was raised to the peerage 
in 1876 by Lord Beaconsfield, and died December roth, 1890, at Peckforton Castle. 
This, briefly told, brings the history of the family down to our own time in the 
person of the present peer, born in 1832, and who sat as Conservative member for 
West Cheshire from 1872 to 1885. 

Fully to do justice, however, to the pedigree of so remarkable a family, and 
to describe the history and antiquarian treasures of Helmingham, is not possible 
within the limits of a magazine article. 
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The late nobleman—a most liberal-minded man—has been called the “ Labourer’s 
Lord” by Mr. Frederick Impey, who relates an interesting story to the effect that, 
at a public meeting in the Birmingham Town Hall, Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in 
approval of Lord Tollemache’s action in providing allotments, referred to him— 
of course, only from general report—as a “ bitter Tory”; but Mr. Bright, who was 
sitting by his side, pulled his coat tails, saying, “No, no.” Everybody must have 
been familiar with the brake-like phaeton, from the box of which Lord Tollemache 
used to drive in Hyde Park during the season. At Ipswich he frequently tooled his 
four-in-hand through its tortuous streets, and sometimes into the narrow courtyard 
of the great White Horse Hotel; while, on the country roads, his dog-cart, driven 
curricle fashion with a second horse on the near side, was a familiar sight. Like most 

















Garden Front of Hall. 


active men, he was an early riser; a complete stranger to ill-health; he was fond of 
horses and all domestic animals ; and a strong opponent to game preservation. He 
encouraged athletics amongst his villagers and tenantry; and on his private cricket 
ground at Helmingham it is said that he could put into the field against all comers 
an “eleven” composed entirely of his own sons. But it was as a generous and 
wise-spirited landlord that he was chiefly known. Far and wide, his labours in the 
interests of the tenant-farmers and of the poorer classes of agriculturists were felt 
and appreciated. 

To inherit the traditions of a long line of noble ancestors whose integrity has 
never been questioned is something to boast of even in these “ levelling-up” days ; 
and with justifiable pride might the present head of the family replace the old distich 
taken long ago from their manor-house— 
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**When William the Conqueror reigned with great fame, 
3entley was my seat, and Tollemache was my name.” 


As we leave the church, the clashing of antlers by rival bucks, that with but 
little intermission has continued in the park throughout the day, comes to an end. 
The fading sunlight casts strong shadows on the angles of the old Hall. Here and 
there between the trees a labourer can be seen stolidly trudging homewards. Rabbits 
scuttle across the grassy slopes, the beetle “ wheels his droning flight,” and bats begin 
to think it is time to be astir; while on gable, chimney and tower, on moat and 
silent fishponds, where patriarchal carp roll lazily to the glassy surface, on fast-darkening 
gardens, and on the distant landscape just discernible through the vistas of oak and 
elm, there settles down a deep and undisturbed repose. 


ARTHUR H. BEAVAN. 











In the Park,—Evening. 












CHAPTER XVI. 


ALONG TWO ROADS TO STEIGNION. 


NACCOUNTABLE resolutions, if impromptu and 
springing from the female breast, are popularly 
taken for caprices ; and even when they divert 

the current of a history, and all the more when they 
are very small matters producing a memorable crisis. In 
this way does a lazy world consign discussion to silence 
with the cynical closure. Man’s hoary shrug at a whimsy 
sex is the reading of his enigma still. 





3ut ask if she has the ordinary pumping heart in 
that riddle of a breast; and then, as the organ cannot 
avoid pursuit, we may get hold of it, and succeed in 
spelling out that she is consequent, in her fashion. She is a creature of the apparent 
moods and shifts and tempers only because she is kept in narrow confines, resembling, 
if you like, a wild cat caged. Aminta’s journey down to Steignton turned the course 
of other fortunes besides her own; and she disdained the minor adventure it was, 
while dreaming it important ; and she determined eagerly on going, without wanting 
to go; and it was neither from a sense of duty nor in a spirit of contrariety that 
she went. Nevertheless, with her heart in hand, her movements are traceably as 
rational as a soldier’s before the enemy or a trader’s matching his customer. 

The wish to look on Steignton had been spoken or sighed for during long years 
between Aminta and her aunt, until finally shame and anger clinched the subject. 
To look on Steignton for once was now Aminta’s phrasing of her sudden resolve ; 
it appeared as a holiday relief from recent worries, and it was an expedition with 
an aim, though she had but the coldest curiosity to see the place, and felt alien to 
it. Yet the thought, never to have seen Steignton! roused phantoms of dead wishes 
to drive the strange engine she was, faster than the living would have done. Her 
reason for haste was rationally founded on the suddenness of her resolve, which, 
seeing that she could not say she desired to go, seemed to come of an external 
admonition ; and it counselled quick movements, lest her inspired obedience to the 
prompting should as abruptly breathe itself out. ‘“ And in that case I shall never 

Copyright 1894, in the United States of America, according to the Act of Congress, by George Meredith, 
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have seen Steignton at all,” she said, with perfect calmness, and did not attempt to 
sound her meaning. 

She did know that she was a magazine of a great storage of powder. It banked 
inoffensively dry. She had forgiven her lord, owning the real nobleman he was in 
courtesy to women, whom his inherited ideas of them so quaintly minimised and 
reduced to pretty insect or tricky reptile. They, too, had the choice of being 
ultimately the one or the other in fact; the latter most likely. 

If, however, she had forgiven her lord, the shattering of their union was the 
cost of forgiveness. In letting him stand high, as the lofty man she had originally 
worshipped, she separated herself from him, to feel that the humble she was of a 
different element, as a running water at a mountain’s base. They are one in the 
landscape: they are far from one in reality. Aminta’s pride of being chafed at the 
yoke of marriage. 

Her aunt was directed to prepare for a start at an early hour the next morning, 
Mrs. Pagnell wrote at her desk, and fussed, and ordered the posting-chariot, and 
bewailed herself submissively ; for it was the Countess of Ormont speaking when 
Aminta delivered commands, and the only grievance she dared to mutter was “the 
unexpectedness.” Her letters having been despatched, she was amazed in the late 
evening to hear Aminta give the footman orders for the chariot to be ready at the 
door an hour earlier than the hour previously appointed. She remonstrated. Aminta 
simply observed that it would cause less inconvenience to all parties. A suspicion 
of her aunt’s proceedings was confirmed by the good woman’s flustered state. She 
refrained from smiling. 

She would have mustered courage to invite Matthew Weyburn as her escort, 
if he had been at hand. He was attending to his affairs with lawyers—mainly with 
his friend Mr. Abner. She studied map and gazetteer till late into the night. Giving 
her orders to the postillion on the pavement in the morning, she named a south- 
westerly direction out of London, and after entering the chariot, she received a 
case from one of the footmen. 

“What is that, my dear?” said Mrs. Pagnell. 

Aminta unlocked and laid it open. A pair of pistols met Mrs. Pagnell’s gaze. 

“We sha’n’t be in need of those things?” the lady said anxiously. 

“One never knows, on the road, aunt.” 

“Loaded? You wouldn't hesitate to fire, I’m sure.” 

“At Mr. Morsfield himself, if he attempted to stop me.” 

Mrs. Pagnell withdrew into her astonishment, and presently asked, in a tone of 
some indignation: Why did you mention Mr. Morsfield, Aminta?” 

“Did you not write to him yesterday afternoon, aunt?” 

“You read the addresses on my letters!” 

“Did you not supply him with our proposed route and the time for starting ?” 

“ Pistols!” exclaimed Mrs. Pagnell. ‘One would fancy you think we are in 
the middle of the last century. Mr. Morsfield is a gentleman, not a highwayman.” 

“He gives the impression of his being a madman.” 

“The real madman is your wedded husband, Aminta, if wedding it was!” 

It was too surely so, in Aminta’s mind. She tried, by looking out of the window, 
to forget her companion. ‘The dulness of the roads and streets opening away to 
flat fields combined with the postillion’s unvarying jog to sicken her thoughts over 
the exile from London she was undergoing, and the chance that Matthew Weyburn 
might call at a vacant house next day, to announce his term of service to the earl, 
whom he had said he much wanted to see. He said it in his sharp manner when 
there was decision behind it. Several times after contemplating the end of her 
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journey and not perceiving any spot of pleasure ahead, an emotion urged her to 
turn back; for the young are acutely reasoning when their breasts advise them to 
quit a road where no pleasure beckons. 

Unlike Matthew Weyburn, the tiptoe sparkle of a happy mind did not leap from 
her at wayside scenes; a sweep of grass, distant hills, clouds in flight. She required, 
since she suffered, the positive of events or blessings to kindle her glow. 

Matthew Weyburn might call at the house. Would he be disappointed? He 
had preserved her letters of the old schooldays. She had burnt his. But she had 
not burnt the letters of Mr. Morsfield ; and she cared nothing for that man. Assuredly 





“Aminta unlocked the case. A pair of pistols met Mrs. Pagnell’s gaze.” 


she merited the stigma branding women as crack-brained. Yet she was not one 
of the fools; she could govern a household, and she liked work, she had the capacity 
for devotedness. So, therefore, she was a woman perverted by her position, and she 
shook her bonds in revolt from marriage. Imagining a fall down some suddenly 
spied chasm of her nature, she had a sisterly feeling for the women named sinful. 
At the same time, reflecting that they are sinful only with the sinful, she knelt thank- 
fully at the feet of the man who had saved her from such danger. ‘Tears threatened. 
They were a poor atonement for the burning of his young letters. But not he—she 
was the sufferer, and she whipped up a sensation of wincing at the flames they fell to, 
and at their void of existence, committing sentimental idiocies worthy of a lovesick 
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girl, consciously to escape the ominous thought, which her woman’s perception had 
sown in her, that he, too, chafed at a marriage no marriage: was true in fidelity, not 
true through infidelity, as she had come to be. ‘The thought implied misery for both. 
She entered a black desolation, with the prayer that he might not be involved, for 
his own sake: partly also on behalf of the sustaining picture the young schoolmaster 
at his task, merry among his dear boys, to trim and point them, body and mind, 
for their business in the world, painted for her weariful prospect of the life she must 
henceforth drag along. 

Is a woman of the plain wits common to numbers ever deceived in her perception 
of a man’s feelings for her? Let her first question herself whether she respects him. 
If she does not, her judgment will go easily astray, intuition.and observation are 
equally at fault, she has no key; he has charmed her blood, that is all. But if she 
respects him, she cannot be deceived ; respect is her embrace of a man’s character. 
Aminta’s vision was clear. She had therefore to juggle with the fact revealed, that 
she might keep her heart from rushing out; and the process was a disintegration 
of her feminine principle of docility under the world’s decrees. At each pause of 
her mental activity she was hurled against the state of marriage. Compassion for 
her blameless fellow in misery brought a deluge to sweep away all institutions and 
landmarks. 

But supposing the blest worst to happen, what exchange had she to bestow? Her 
beauty? She was reputed beautiful. It had made a madman of one man; and in 
her poverty of endowments to be generous with, she hovered over Mr. Morsfield 
like a cruel vampire, for the certification that she had a much-prized gift to bestow 
upon his rival. 

But supposing it: she would then be no longer in the shiny garden of the 
flowers of wealth; and how little does beauty weigh as an aid to an active worker 
in the serious fighting world! She would be a kind of potted rosetree under his 
arm, of which he must eventually tire. 

A very cold moment came, when it seemed that even the above supposition, in 
the case of a woman who has been married, is shameful to her, a sin against her 
lover, and should be obliterated under floods of scarlet. For, if she has pride, she 
withers to think of pushing the most noble of men upon his generosity. And, 
further, if he is not delicately scrupulous, is there not something wanting in him? 
The very cold wave passed, leaving the sentence: better dream of being plain friends. 

Mrs. Pagnell had been quietly chewing her cud of the sullens, as was the way 
with her after a snub. She now resumed her gossip of the naughty world she 
knelt to and expected to see some day stricken by a bolt from overhead ; 
containing, as it did, such wicked members as that really indefensible brazen Mrs. 
Amy May, who was only the daughter of a half-pay naval captain, and the Marquis 
of Colleston, who would, they say, decorate her with his title to-morrow, if her 
husband were but somewhere else. She spread all sorts of reports about Mr. 
Morsfield, and he was honour itself in his reserve about her. ‘ Depend upon it, 
Aminta—he was not more than a boy then, and they say she aimed at her en- 
franchisement by plotting the collision, for his Yorkshire revenues are immense, and 
he is, you know, skilful in the use of arms, and Captain May has no resources 
!—but while that 
dreadful duelling—and my lord as bad as any in his day—exists, depend upon it, an 
unscrupulous good-looking woman has as many lives for her look of an eye or lift 
of a finger as a throned Ottoman ‘Turk on his divan.” 


whatever: penury! no one cares to speculate how they contrive 


Aminta wished to dream. She gave her aunt a second dose, and the lady 
relapsed again. 
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Power to dream had gone. She set herself to look at roadside things, cottage 
gardens, old housewives in doorways, gaffer goodman meeting his crony on the 
path, groups of boys and girls. She would take the girls, Matthew Weyburn the 
boys. She had lessons to give to girls, she had sympathy, pity, anticipation. ‘That 
would be a life of happy service. It might be a fruitful trial of the system he 
proposed, to keep the boys and girls in company as much as possible, both at 
lessons and at games. His was the larger view. Her lord’s view appeared similar 
to that of her aunt’s “throned Ottoman Turk on his divan.” Matthew Weyburn 
believed in the bettering of the world; Lord Ormont had no belief like it. 

Presently Mrs. Pagnell returned to the charge, and once more she was nipped, 
and irritated to declare she had never known her niece’s temper so provoking. 
Aminta was launching a dream of a lass she had seen ina field, near a white 
hawthorn, standing upright, her left arm aloft round the pole of a rake, the rim of 
her bonnet tipped on her forehead ; an attitude of a rustic Britannia with helmet 
heeling at dignity. The girl’s eyes hung to the passing chariot, without movement 
of her head. It was Aminta who looked back, and she saw the girl looking away. 
Among the superior dames and damsels she had seen, there was not one to match 
that figure for stately air, gallant ease, and splendour of pose. Matthew Weyburn 
would have admired the girl. Aminta did better than envy, she cast off the last 
vestiges of her bitter ambition to be a fine lady, and winged into the bosom of the 
girl, and not shyly said “ yes” to Matthew Weyburn, and to herself, deep in herself: 
“A maid has no need to be shy.” Hardly blushing, she walks on into the new life 
beside him, and hears him say: “I in my way, you in yours; we are equals, the 
stronger for being equals,” and she quite agrees, and she gives him the fuller heart 
for his not requiring her to be absorbed—she is the braver mate for him. Does not 
that read his meaning? Happiest of the girls of earth, she has divined it at once, 
from never having had the bitter ambition to be a slave, that she might wear rich 
tissues ; and let herself be fettered, that she might loll in idleness; lose a soul to 
win a title ; escape commonplace to discover it ghastlier under cloth of gold, and 
the animal crowned, adored, fattened, utterly served, in the class called by consent 
of human society the Upper. 

Reason whispered a reminder of facts to her. 

“But I am not the Countess of Ormont!” she said. She felt herself the girl, 
her sensations were so intensely simple. 

Proceeding to an argument, that the earl did not regard her as the Countess of 
Ormont, or the ceremony at the British Embassy as one serious and binding, she 
pushed her reason too far: sweet delusion waned. She waited for some fresh scene 
to revive it. 

Aminta sat unwittingly weaving her destiny. 

While she was thus engaged, a carriage was rolling on the more westerly road 
down to Steignton. Seated in it were Lady Charlotte Eglett and Matthew Weyburn. 
They had met at Arthur Abner’s office the previous day. She went there straight 
from Lord Ormont’s house-agent and upholsterer, to have a queer bit of thunderous 
news confirmed, that her brother was down at Steignton, refurnishing the house, 
and not for letting. She was excited: she treated Arthur Abner’s closed-volume 
reticence as a corroboration of the house-agent’s report, and hearing Weyburn speak 
of his anxiety to see the earl immediately, in order to get release from his duties, 
proposed a seat in her carriage ; for down Steignton way she meant to go, if only 
as excuse for a view of the old place. She kept asking what Lord Ormont wanted 
down at Steignton, refurnishing the house, and not to let it! Her evasions of 
answers that plain speculation would supply were quaint. “He hasn’t my feeling 
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for Steignton. He could let it—I couldn't. Sacrilege to me to have a tenant in my 
old home where I was born. He’s furnishing to raise his rent. His country won't 
give him anything to do, so he turns miser. ‘That’s my brother Rowsley’s way of 
taking on old age.” 

Her brother Rowsley might also be showing another sign of his calamitous 
condition. She said to Weyburn, in the carriage, that her brother Rowsley might 
like having his hair clipped by the Philistine woman; which is one of the ways of 
strong men to confess themselves ageing. ‘ Not,” said she, with her usual keen 
justness, “not that I’ve a word against Delilah. I look upon her as a patriot; she 
dallied, and she used the scissors on behalf of her people. She wasn’t bound to 
Samson in honour,—liked a strong man, probably enough. She proved she liked 
her country better. ‘The Jews wrote the story of it, so there she stands for posterity 
to pelt her, poor wretch.” 

“A tolerably good analogy for the story of men and women generally,” said 
Weyburn. 

“Ah, well, you’ve a right to talk; you don’t run miauling about women. It’s 
easy to be squashy on that subject. As for the Jews, I don’t go by their history, 
but now they’re down I don’t side with the Philistines, or Christians. They’re 
good citizens, and they’ve got Samson in the brain, too. That comes of perse- 
cution, a hard education. ‘They beat the world by counting in the head. ‘That’s 
because they’ve learnt the value of fractions. Napoleon knew it in war, when he 
looked to the boots and great coats of his men; those were his fractions. Lord 
Ormont thinks he had too hard-and-fast a system for the battle-field.” 

“A greater strategist than tactician, my lady? It may be,” said Weyburn, 
smiling at her skips. 

“ Massing his cannon to make a big hole for his Cavalry, my brother says ; and 
weeding his Infantry for the Imperial Guard he postponed the moment to use.” 

“ At Muskowa ?” 

“Waterloo. I believe Lord Ormont would—there! his country’s lost him, and 
chose it. They’ll have their day for repentance yet. What a rapture to have a 
thousand horsemen following you! I suppose there never was a man worthy of 
the name who roared to be a woman. I know I could have shrieked half my life 


through to have been born male. It’s no matter now. When we come to this 
hateful old age, we meet: no, we’re no sex then—we’re dry sticks. I'll tell you: 
my Olmer doctor——-that’s an impudent fellow who rode by staring into my 


carriage. The window’s down. He could see without pushing his hat in. 

Weyburn looked out after a man cantering on. 

“A Mr. Morsfield,” he said. “I thought it was he when I saw him go by. 
I’ve met him at the fencing-rooms. He’s one of the violent fencers, good for 
making his point, if one funks an attack.” 

“That man Morsfield, is it? I wonder what he’s doing on the road here. He 
goes over London boasting—hum, nothing to me. But he'll find Lord Ormont’s 
arm can protect a poor woman, whatever she is. He’d have had it before, only 
Lord Ormont shuns a scandal. I was telling you, my Olmer doctor forbade 
horse-riding, and my husband raised a noise like one of my turkey-cocks on the 
wing; so I’ve given up the saddle, to quiet him. I guessed. I went yesterday 
morning to my London physician. He sounded me, pushed out his mouth and 
pulled down his nose, recommended avoidance of excitement. ‘Is it heart?’ I 
said. He said it was heart. That was the best thing an old woman could hear. 
He said, when he saw I wasn’t afraid, it was likely to be quick; no doctors, no 
nurses, and daily bulletins for inquirers, but just the whites of the eyes, the laying- 
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out, the undertaker and the family-vault. ‘That’s one reason why I want to see 
Steignton before the blow that may fall any day, whether my brother Rowsley’s 
there or no. But that Olmer doctor of mine, Causitt, Peter Causitt, shall pay me 
for being a liar or else an ignoramus when I told him he was to tell me bluntly 
the nature of my disease.” 

A horseman, in whom they recognised Mr. Morsfield, passed, clattering on the 
road behind them. 

“Some woman hereabout,” Lady Charlotte muttered. 

Weyburn saw him joined by a cavalier, and the two consulted and pointed whips 
right and left. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
LADY CHARLOTTE’S TRIUMPH. 


One of the days of sovereign splendour in England was riding down the heavens 
and drawing the royal mantle of the gold-fringed shadows over plain and wavy turf, 
blue water and woods of the country round Steignton. A white mansion shone to 
a length of oblong lake that held the sun-ball suffused in mild yellow. 

“There’s the place,” Lady Charlotte said to Weyburn, as they had view of it 
at a turn of the park. She said to herself—where I was born and bred! and her 
sight gloated momentarily on the house and side avenues, a great plane standing 
to the right of the house, the sparkle of a little river running near; all the scenes 
she knew, all young and lively. She sprang on her seat for a horse beneath her, 
and said, “ But this is healthy excitement,” as in reply to her London physician’s 


remonstrances. “ And there’s my brother Rowsley, talking to one of the keepers,” 
she cried. ‘You see Lord Ormont? I can see a mile. Sight doesn’t fail with 
me. He’s insisting. ’Ware poachers when Rowsley’s on his ground! You smell 
the air here? Nobody dies round about Steignton. Their legs wear out and they 
lie down to rest them. It’s the finest air in the world. Now look, the third 
window left of the porch, first floor. That was my room before I married. 
Strangers have been here, and called the place home. It can never be home to 
any but me and Rowsley. He sees the carriage. He little thinks! He’s dressed in 
his white corduroy and knee-breeches. Age! he won’t know age till he’s ninety. 
Here he comes marching. He can’t bear surprises. I'll wave my hand and call.” 

She called his name. 

In a few strides he was at the carriage window. ‘ You, Charlotte? ” 

“Home again, Rowsley? Bring down your eyebrows, and let me hear you're 
glad I’ve come.” 7 

“What made you expect you would find me here?” 

“ Anything—cats on the tiles at night. You can’t keep a secret from me. Here’s 
Mr. Weyburn, good enough to be my escort. T’ll get out.” 

She alighted, scorning help; Weyburn at her heels. 

The earl nodded to him politely and not cordially. He was hardly cordial to 
Lady Charlotte. c 

That had no effect on her. “A glorious day for Steignton,” she said. ‘“ Ah, 
there’s the Buridon group of beeches; grander trees than grow at Buridon. Old 
timber now. I knew them slim as demoiselles. Where’s the ash? We had a 
splendid ash on the west side.” 

“Dead and cut down long since,” replied the earl. 

“So we go!’ 
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She bent her steps to the spot; a grass-covered heave of the soil. 

“Dear old tree!” she said, in a music of elegy; and to Weyburn: “ Looks like 
a stump of an arm lopped off a shoulder in bandages. Nature does it so. All the 
tenants doing well, Rowsley ?” 

“ About the same amount of trouble with them.” 

“Qurs at Olmer get worse.” 

“It’s a process for the extirpation of the landlords.” 

“Then down goes the country.” 

“They've got their case, their papers tell us.” 

“JT know they have; but we've got the soil, and we’ll make a fight of it.” 

“They can fight, too, they say.” _ 

“T should be sorry to think they couldn’t, if they’re Englishmen.” 

She spoke so like his old Charlotte of the younger days that her brother partly 
laughed. 

“ Parliamentary fighting’s not much to your taste or mine. They've lost their 
stomach for any other. ‘The battle they enjoy is the battle that goes for the majority. 
Gauge their valour by that.” 

“To be sure,” said his responsive sister. She changed her note. “ But what 
I say is, let the nobles keep together and stick to their class. ‘There’s nothing to 
fear then. ‘They must marry among themselves, think of the blood ; it’s their first 
duty. Or better a peasant girl! Middle courses dilute it to the stuff in a publican’s 
tankard. It’s an adulterous beast who thinks of mixing old wine with anything.” 

“ AHulloa!” said the earl; and she drew up. 

“You'll have me here till over to-morrow, Rowsley, so that I may have one 
clear day at Steignton ?” 

He bowed. “You will choose your room. Mr. Weyburn is welcome.” 

Weyburn stated the purport of his visit, and was allowed to name an early day 
for the end of his term of service. 

Entering the house, Lady Charlotte glanced at the armour and _stag-branches 
decorating corners of the hall, and straightway laid her head forward, pushing after 
it in the direction of the drawing-room. She went in, stood for a minute, and came 
out. Her mouth was hard shut. 

At dinner she had tales of uxorious men, of men who married mistresses, of the 
fearful incubus the vulgar family of a woman of the inferior classes ever must be; 
and her animadversions were strong in the matter of gew-gaw modern furniture. 
The earl submitted to hear. 

She was, however, keenly attentive whenever he proffered any item of information 
touching Steignton. 

After dinner Weyburn strolled to the points of view she cited as excellent for 
different aspects of her old home. 

He found her waiting to hear his laudation when he came back ; and in the early 
morning she was on the terrace, impatient to lead him down to the lake. There, 
at the boathouse, she commanded him to loosen a skiff and give her a paddle. 
Between exclamations, designed to waken louder from him and not so successful 
as her cormorant hunger for praise of Steignton required, she plied him to confirm 
with his opinion an opinion that her reasoning mind had almost formed in the close 
neighbourhood of the beloved and honoured person provoking it; for abstract ideas 
were unknown to her. She put it, however, as in the abstract: 

“How is it we meet people brave as lions before an enemy, and rank cowards 
when there’s a botheration among their friends at home? And tell me, too, if 
you’ve thought the thing over, what’s the meaning of this. I’ve met men in high 
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places, and they’ve risen to distinction by their own efforts, and they head the nation, 
Right enough, you’d say. Well, I talk with them, and I find they’ve left their brains 
on the ladder that led them up; they’ve only the ideas of their grandfather on 
general subjects. I come across a common peasant or craftsman, and he down 
there has a mind more open—he’s wiser in his intelligence than his rulers and 
lawgivers up above there. He understands what I say, and I learn from him. I 
don’t learn much from our senators, or great lawyers, great doctors, professors, 
members of governing bodies—that lot. Policy seems to petrify their minds when 
they’ve got on an eminence. Now explain it, if you can.” 

“ Responsibility has a certain effect on them, no doubt,” said Weyburn. “ Eminent 
station among men doesn’t give a larger outlook. Most of them confine their 
observation to their supports. It happens to be one of the questions I have thought 
over. Here in England, and particularly on a fortnight’s run in the lowlands of 
Scotland once, I have, like you, my lady, come now and then across the people 
we call common, men and women, old wayside men especially ; slow-minded, but 
hard in their grasp of facts, and ready to learn, and logical, large in their ideas, 
though going a roundabout way to express them. They were at the bottom of 
w.sdom, for they had in their heads the delicate sense of justice, upon which wisdom 
is founded. That is what their rulers lack. Unless we have the sense of justice 
abroad like a common air, there’s no peace, and no steady advance. But these 
humble people had it. They reasoned from it, and came to sound conclusions. 
I felt them to be my superiors. Ona the other hand, I have not felt the same with 
‘our senators, rulers, and lawgivers.’ They are for the most part deficient in the 
liberal mind.” 

“Ha! good, so far. How do you account for it?” said Lady Charlotte. 

“T read it in this way: that the world being such as it is at present, demanding 
and rewarding with honours and pay special services, the men called great, who 
have risen to distinction, are not men of brains, but the men of aptitudes. These 
men of aptitudes have a poor conception of the facts of life to meet the necessities 
of modern expansion. They are serviceable in departments. They go as they are 
driven, or they resist. In either case, they explain how it is that we have a world 
moving so sluggishly. They are not the men of brains, the men of insight and 
outlook. Often enough they are foes of the men of brains.” 

“ Aptitudes ; yes, that flashes a light into me,” said Lady Charlotte. “TI see it 
better. It helps to some comprehension of their muddle. A man may be a first-rate 
soldier, doctor, banker—as we call the usurer nowadays—or brewer, orator, anything 
that leads up to a figure-head, and prove a foolish fellow if you sound him. I’ve 
thought something like it, but wanted the word. They say themselves, ‘ get to know, 
and you see with what little wisdom the world is governed!’ You explain how 





it is. I shall carry ‘aptitudes’ away.” 

She looked straight at Weyburn. “If I were a younger woman I could kiss 
you for it.” 

He bowed to her very gratefully. 

“ Remember, my lady, there’s a good deal of the Reformer in that definition.” 

“T stick to my class. But they shall hear a true word when there’s one abroad, 
I can tell them. That reminds me—you ought to have asked: let me tell you I’m 
friendly with the Rev. Mr. Hampton-Evey. We had a wrestle for half an hour, and 
I threw him and helped him up, and he apologised for tumbling, and I subscribed 
to one of his charities, and gave up about the pew, but had an excuse for not sitting 
under the sermon. A poor good creature. He’s got the aptitudes for his office. 
He won't do much to save his Church. I knew another who had his aptitude 
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for the classics, and he has mounted. He was my tutor when I was a girl. He 
was fond of declaiming passages from Lucian and Longus and Ovid. One day 
he was at it with a piece out of Daphnis and Chloe, and I said, ‘ Now translate.’ He 
fetched a gurgle to say he couldn’t, and I slapped his cheek. Will you believe it? 
the man was indignant. I told him, if he would like to know why I behaved in 
‘that unmaidenly way,’ he had better apply at home. I had no further intimations 
of his classical aptitudes ; but he took me for a cleverer pupil thanI was. I hadn’t a 
notion of the stuff he recited. I read by his face. ‘That was my aptitude—always 
has been. But think of the donkeys parents are when they let a man have a chance 
of pouring his barley-sugar and sulphur into the ears of a girl. Lots of girls have 
no latent heckles and prickles to match his villainy.—There’s my brother come back 
to breakfast from a round. You and I'll have a drive before lunch, and a ride or a 
stroll in the afternoon. ‘There’s a lot to see. I mean you to get the whole place into 
your head. I’ve ordered the phaeton, and you shall take the whip, with me beside 
you. That’s how my husband and I spent three-quarters of our honeymoon.” 

Each of the three breakfasted alone. 

They met on the terrace. It was easily perceived that Lord Ormont stood 
expecting an assault at any instant; prepared also to encounter and do battle with 
his redoubtable sister. Only he wished to defer the engagement. And he was 
magnanimous: he was in the right, she in the wrong; he had no desire to grapple 
with her, fling and humiliate. The Sphinx of Mrs. Pagnell had been communing 
with himself unwontedly during the recent weeks. 

What was the riddle of him? ‘That, he did not read. But, expecting an assault, 
and relieved by his sister Charlotte’s departure with Weyburn, he went to the drawing- 
room, where he had seen her sniff her strong suspicions of a lady coming to throne 
it. Charlotte could believe that he flouted the world with a beautiful young woman 
on his arm; she would not believe him capable of doing that in his family home 
and native county ; so, then, her shrewd wits had nothing or little to learn. But 
her vehement fighting against facts ; her obstinate aristocratic prejudices, which he 
shared ; her stinger of a tongue: these in ebullition formed a discomforting prospect. 
The battle might as well be conducted through the post. Come, it must! 

Even her writing of the pointed truths she would deliver was an unpleasant 
anticipation. His ears heated. Undoubtedly he could crush her. Yet, supposing 
her to speak to his ears, she would say, “ You married a young woman, and have 
been foiling and fooling her ever since, giving her half a title to the name of wife, 
and allowing her in consequence to be wholly disfigured before the world—your 
family naturally her chief enemies, who would otherwise (Charlotte would proclaim it) 
have been her friends. What! your intention was (one could hear Charlotte’s voice) 
to smack the world in the face, and you smacked your young wife’s instead !” 

His intention had been nothing of the sort. He had married, in a foreign city, 
a young woman who adored him, whose features, manners, and carriage of her person 
satisfied his exacting taste in the sex ; and he had intended to cast gossipy England 
over the rail and be a traveller for the remainder of his days. And at first she 
had acquiesced, tacitly accepted it as part of the contract. He bore with the burden 
of an intolerable aunt of hers for her sake. The two fell to work to conspire. 
Aminta “tired of travelling,” Aminta must have a London house. She continually 
expressed a hope that “she might set her eyes on Steignton some early day.” In 
fact, she as good as confessed her scheme to plot for the acknowledged position 
of Countess of Ormont in the English social world. That was a distinct breach 
of the contract. 





As to the babble of the London world about a “ very young wife,” he scorned 
y young 
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it completely, but it belonged to the calculation. “A very handsome young wife ” 
would lay commands on a sexagenarian vigilance while adding to his physical glory. 
The latter he could forgo among people he despised. It would, however, be an 
annoyance to stand constantly hand upon sword-hilt. 

There was, besides, the conflict with his redoubtable sister. He had no dread of 
it, in contemplation of the necessity ; he could crush his Charlotte. ‘The objection 
was, that his Aminta should be pressing him to do it. 

Examine the situation at present. Aminta has all she needs—every luxury. Her 
title as Countess of Ormont is not denied. Her husband justly refuses to put foot 
into English society. She, choosing to go where she may be received, dissociates 
herself from him, and he does not complain. She does complain. ‘There is a 
difference between the two. 

He had always shunned the closer yoke with a woman because of these vexatious 
dissensions. For not only are women incapable of practising, they cannot com- 
prehend magnanimity. 

Lord Ormont’s argumentative reverie to the above effect had been pursued over 
and over. He knew that the country which broke his military career and ridiculed 
his newspaper controversy was unforgiven by him. He did not reflect on the con- 
sequences of such an unpardoning spirit in its operation on his mind. 

If he could but have passed the injury, he would ultimately—for his claims of 
service were admitted—-have had employment of some kind.  Inoccupation was 
poison to him; travel juggled with his malady of restlessness ; really, a compression 
of the warrior’s natural forces. His Aminta, pushed to it by the woman Pagnell, 
declined to help him in softening the virulence of the disease. She would not 
travel; she would fix in this London of theirs and scheme to be hailed the accepted 
Countess of Ormont. She manceuvred; she threw him on the veteran soldier’s 
instinct, and it resulted spontaneously that he manceuvred. 

Hence their game of Pull, which occupied him a little, tickled him and amused. 
The watching of her pretty infantile tactics amused him too much to perinit of a 
side-thought on the cruelty of the part he played. She had every luxury, more than 
her station by right of birth would have supplied. 

But he was astonished to find that his Aminta proved herself clever, though she 
had now and then said something pointed. She was in awe of him ; notwithstanding 
which, clearly she meant to win and pull him over. He did not dislike her for 
it; she might use her weapons to play her game; and that she should bewitch men, 
—a man like Morsfield—was not wonderful. On the other hand, her conquest of 
Mrs. Lawrence Finchley scored tellingly : that was unaccountably queer. What did 
Mrs. Lawrence expect to gain? the sage lord asked. He had not known women 
devoid of a positive practical object of their own when they bestirred themselves to 
do a friendly deed. 

‘Thanks to her conquest of Mrs. Lawrence, his Aminta was gaining ground— 
daily she made an advance; insomuch that he had heard of himself as harshly 
blamed in London for not having countenanced her recent and rather imprudent 
move. In other words, whenever she gave a violent tug at their game of Pull, he 
was expected to second it. But the world of these English is too monstrously 
stupid in what it expects, for any of its extravagances to be followed by interjections. 

All the while he was trimming and rolling a field of armistice at Steignton, where 
they could discuss the terms he had a right to dictate, having yielded so far. Would 
she be satisfied with the rule of his ancestral hall, and the dispensing of hospitalities 
to the county? No, one may guess: no woman is ever satisfied. But she would 
have to relinquish her game, counting her good round half of the honours. Some- 
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what more, on the whole. Without beating, she certainly had accomplished the 
miracle of bending him. ‘To time and a wife it is no disgrace for a man to bend. 
It is the form of submission of the bulrush to the wind, of courtesy in the cavalier 
to a lady. 

“Oh, here you are, Rowsley,” Lady Charlotte exclaimed at the drawing-room 
door. “ Well, and I don’t like those Louis Quinze cabinets; and that modern 
French mantelpiece clock is hideous. You seem to furnish in downright contempt 
of the women you invite to sit in the room. Lord help the wretched woman playing 
hostess in such a pinchbeck bric-a-brac shop, if there were one! She’s spared, at 
all events.” : 

He stepped at slow march to one of the five windows. Lady Charlotte went 
to another near by. She called to Weyburn: 

“We had a regatta on that water when Lord Ormont came of age. I took 
an oar in one of the boats, and we won a prize; and when I was landing I didn’t 
stride enough to the spring-plank, and plumped in.” 

Some labourers of the estate passed in front. 

Lord Ormont gave out a broken laugh. ‘“ See those fellows walk! That’s the 
raw material of the famous English infantry. ‘They bend their knees five-and-forty 
degrees for every stride; and when you drill them out of that, they’re stiff as 
ramrods. I gymnasticised them in my regiment. I’d have challenged any French 
regiment to out-walk or out-jump us, or any crack Tyrolese Jagers to out-climb, 
though we were cavalry.” 

“Yes, my lord, and exercised crack corps are wanted with us,” Weyburn replied. 
“The English authorities are adverse to it, but it’s against nature—on the suppo- 
sition that all Englishmen might enrol untrained in Czesar’s pet legion. Virgil shows 
knowledge of men when he says of the row-boat straining in emulation, Possunt guia 
posse videntur.” 

He talked on rapidly ; he wondered that he did not hear Lady Charlotte exclaim 
at what she must be seeing. 

From the nearest avenue a lady had issued. She stood gazing at the house, 
erect--a gallant figure of a woman—one hand holding her parasol, the other at her 
hip. He knew her. She was a few paces ahead of Mrs. Pagnell, beside whom a 
gentleman walked. 

The cry came. “It’s that man Morsfield! Who brings that man Morsfield 
here ?- He hunted me on the road; he seemed to be on the wrong scent. Who 
are those women? Rowsley, are your grounds open every day of the week? She 
threatens to come in!” 

Lady Charlotte had noted that the foremost and younger of “those women” 
understood how to walk and how to dress to her shape and colour. She inclined 
to think she was having to do with an intfepid foreign-bred minx. 

Aminta had been addressed by one of her companions, and had hastened forward. 
looked like the beginning of a run to enter the house. 

Mrs. Pagnell ran after her. She ran cow-like. 

The earl’s gorge rose at the spectacle Charlotte was observing. 

With Morsfield he could have settled accounts at any moment, despatching Aminta 
to her chamber for an hour. He had, though he was offended, an honourable guess 
that she had not of her free will travelled with the man and brought him into the 
grounds. It was the presence of the intolerable Pagnell under Charlotte’s eyes which 
irritated him beyond the common anger he felt at Aminta’s pursuit of him right 
into Steignton. His mouth locked. Lady Charlotte needed no speech from him 
for sign of the boiling; she was too wary to speak while that went on. 
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— 
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He said to Wey- 
burn, loud enough for 
his Charlotte to hear: 
“Do me the favour to 


4 go to the Countess of 
Rae . Ormont. Conduct her 
, a , back to London. You 


will say it is my com- 
mand. Inform Mr. 
Morsfield, with my 
compliments, I regret 
I have no weapons here. I understand him to complain of having to wait. I shall 
be in town three days from this date.” 

“‘ My lord,” said Weyburn ; and actually he did mean to supplicate. He could 
imagine seeing Lord Ormont’s eyebrows rising to Alpine heights. 

Lady Charlotte seized his arm. 

“Go at once. Do as you are told. I'll have your portmanteau packed and sent 
after you—the phaeton’s out in the yard—to Rowsley, or Ashead, or Dornton, 
wherever they put up. Now go, or we shall have hot work. Keep your head 
on, and go.” 

He went, without bowing. 

Lady Charlotte rang for the footman. 

The earl and she watched the scene on the sward below the terrace. 

Aminta listened to Weyburn. Evidently there was no expostulation. 

But it was otherwise with Mrs. Pagnell. She flung wild arms of a semaphore 


“She stood gazing at the house, erect—a gallant figure of a woman.” 
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signalling national events. She sprang before Aminta to stop her retreat, and 
stamped and gibed, for sign that she would not be driven. She fell away to 
Mr. Morsfield, for simple hearing of her plaint. He appeared emphatic. There was 
a passage between him and Weyburn. 

“TI suspect you’ve more than your match in young Weyburn, Mr. Morsfield,” 
Lady Charlotte said, measuring them as they stood together. 

They turned at last. 

“You shall drive back to town with me, Rowsley,” said the fighting dame. 

She breathed no hint of her triumph. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
A SCENE ON THE ROAD BACK. 


AFrER refusing to quit the grounds of Steignton, in spite of the proprietor, 
Mrs. Pagnell burst into an agitation to have them be at speed, that they might 
“shake the dust of the place from the soles of their feet”; and she hurried past 
Aminta and Lord Ormont’s insolent emissary, carrying Mr. Morsfield beside her, 
perforce of a series of imperiously-toned vacuous questions, to which he. listened in 
rigid politeness, with the ejaculation steaming off from time to time, “A scandal!” 

He shot glances behind. 

Mrs. Pagnell was going too fast. She, however, would not hear of a halt, and 
she was his main apology for being present ; he was excruciatingly attached to the 
horrid woman. 

Weyburn spoke the commonplaces about regrets to Aminta. 

“ Believe me, it is long since I have been so happy,” she said. 

She had come out of her stupefaction, and she wore no theatrical looks of 

cheerfulness. 
" “T regret that you should be dragged away. But, if you say you do not mind, 
it will be pleasant to me. I can excuse Lord Ormont’s anger. I was ignorant of 
his presence here. I thought him in Paris. I supposed the place empty. I wished 
to see it once. I travelled as the niece of Mrs. Pagnell. She is a little infatuated. . . . 
Mr. Morsfield heard of our expedition through her. I changed the route. I was 
not in want of a defender. I could have defended myself in case of need. We 
slept at Ashead, two hours from Steignton. He and a friend accompanied us, 
not with my consent. Lord Ormont could not have been aware of that. These 
accidental circumstances happen. There may be pardonable intentions on all 
sides.” 

She smiled. Her looks were open, and her voice light and spirited ; though the 
natural dark rose-glow was absent from her olive cheeks. 

Weyburn puzzled over the mystery of so volatile a treatment of a serious matter, 
on the part of a woman whose feelings he had reason to know were quick and deep. 
She might be acting, as women so cleverly do. 

It could hardly be acting when she pointed to peeps of scenery, with a just eye 
for landscape. 

“You leave us for Switzerland very soon?” she said. 

“The reversion I have been expecting has fallen in, besides my inheritance. 
My mother was not to see the school. But I shall not forget her counsels. I can 
now make my purchase of the house and buildings, and buy out my partner at 
the end of a year. My boys are jumping to start. I had last week a letter from 
Emile.” 
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“Dear little Emile!’ 

“Vou like him?” 

“T could use a warmer word, He knew me when I was a girl.” 

She wound the strings of his heart suddenly tense, and they sang to their 
quivering. 

“You will let me hear of you, Mr. Weyburn?” 

“TJ will write. On! certainly I will write, if I am told you are interested in 
our doings, Lady Ormont.” 

“T will let you know that I am.” 

“T shall be happy in writing full reports.” 

“Every detail, I beg. All concerning the school. Help me to feel I am a 
boarder. I catch up an old sympathy I had for girls and boys. For boys! any 
boys! the dear monkey boys! cherub monkeys! ‘They are so funny. I am sure 
I never have laughed as I did at Selina Collet’s report, through her brother, of 
the way the boys tried to take to my name; and their sneezing at it, like a cat 
at a deceitful dish. ‘ Aminta ’—was that their way?” 

“‘Something—the young rascals !’ 

“But please repeat it as you heard them.” 

‘¢* Aminta.’ ” 

He subdued the mouthing. 

“Tt didn’t offend me at all. It is one of my amusements to think of it. But 
after a time they liked the name; and then how did they say it?” 

He had the beloved Aminta on his lips. 

He checked it, or the power to speak it failed. 

“Lady Ormont, pardon me.” 

She drew in a sharp breath. 

“Oh, do not ask! I hope your boys will have plenty of fun in them. They 
will have you for a providence and a friend. I should wish to propose to visit 
your school some day. You will keep me informed whether the school hds 
vacancies. You will, please, keep me regularly informed ?” 

She broke into sobs. 

Weyburn talked on of the school, for a cover to the resuming of her fallen 
mask, as he fancied it. 

She soon recovered, all save a steady voice for converse, and begged him to 
proceed, and spoke in the flow of the subject; but the quaver of her tones was a 
cause of further melting. ‘The tears poured, she could not explain why, beyond 
assuring him that they were no sign of unhappiness. Winds on the great waters 
against a strong tidal current beat up the wave and shear and wing the spray, as 
in Aminta’s bosom. Only she could know that it was not her heart weeping, 
though she had grounds for a woman’s weeping. But she alone could be aware 
of her heart’s running counter to the tears. 

Her agitation was untimely. Both Mrs. Pagnell and Mr. Morsfield observed 
emotion at work. And who could wonder? A wife denied the admittance to her 
husband’s house by her husband! ‘The most beautiful woman of her time relent- 
lessly humiliated, ordered to journey back the way she had come! 

They had reached the gate of the park, and had turned. 

* A scandal!” 

Mr. Morsfield renewed his interjection vehemently, for an apology to his 
politeness in breaking from Mrs. Pagnell. 

Joining the lady, whose tears were of the nerves, he made offer of his devotion 
in any shape; and she was again in the plight to which a desperado can push 
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a woman of the gentle kind. She had the fear of provoking a collision if she 
reminded him that, despite her entreaties, he had compelled her,. seconded by 
her aunt as he had been; to submit to his absurd protection on the walk across 
the park. 

He seemed quite regardless of the mischief he had created ; and, reflecting 
upon how it served his purpose, he might well be. Intemperate lover, of the 
ancient pattern, that he was, his aim to win the woman acknowledged no obstacle 
in the means. Her pitiable position appealed to the best of him; his inordinate 
desire of her aroused the worst. It was, besides, an element of his coxcombry, 
that he should, in aping the utterly inconsiderate, rush swiftly to impersonate it 
when his passions were cast 
on a die. 

Weyburn he ignored as 
a stranger, an intruder, an 
inferior. 

Aminta’s chariot was at 
the gate. 

She had to resign her- 
self to the chances of a 
clash of men, and, as there 
were two to one, she re- 
quested help of Weyburn’s 
hand, that he might be 
near her. 

A mounted gentleman, 
smelling parasite in his 
bearing, held the bridle of 
Morsfield’s horse. 

The ladies having en- 
tered the chariot, Morsfield 
sprang to the saddle, and 
said : “ You, sir, had better 
stretch your legs to the inn.” 

“There is room for you, 
Mr.Weyburn,” said Aminta. 

Mrs. Pagnell puffed. 

“T can’t think we’ve 
room, my dear. I want 
that bit of seat in front 
for my feet.” 

Morsfield kicked at his 
horse’s flanks, and between Weyburn and the chariot step, cried: “ Back, sir!” 

His reins were seized, the horse reared, the unexpected occurred. 

Weyburn shouted “Off!” to the postillion, and jumped in. 

Morsfield was left to the shaking of a dusty coat, while the chariot rolled its 
gentle course down the leafy lane into the high road. 

His friend had seized the horse’s bridle-reins ; and he remarked: “I say, Dolf, 
we don’t prosper to-day.” 

“He pays for it,” said Morsfield, foot in stirrup. “ You'll take him and trounce 
him at the inn. I don’t fight with servants. Better game. One thing, Cumnock : 
the fellow’s clever at the foils.” 





‘* Morsfield was left to the shaking of a dusty coat.” 
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“Foils to the devil! If 1 tackle the fellow, it won’t be with the buttons. But 
how has he pushed in?” 

Morsfield reported “the scandal” in sharp headings. 

“Turned her away. Won’t have her enter his house—grandest woman in all 
England! Sent his dog to guard. Think of it for an insult. It’s insult upon 
insult. I’ve done my utmost to fire his marrow. I did myself a good turn by 
following her up and entering that park with her. I shall succeed ; there’s a look 
of it. All I have—my life—is that woman’s. I never knew what this devil’s torture 
was before I saw her.” 

His friend was concerned for his veracity. 

“ Amy!” 

“A common spotted snake. She caught me young, and she didn’t carry me 
off, as I mean to carry off this glory of her sex—she is: you've seen her !—and 
free her, and devote every minute of the rest of my days to her. I say I must win 
the woman if I stop at nothing, or I perish; and, if it’s a failure, exit’s my road. 
I’ve watched every atom she touched in a room, and would have heaped gold to 
have the chairs, tables, cups, carpets, mine. I have two short letters written with 
her hand. Id give two of my estates for two more. If I were a beggar, and kept 
them, I should be rich. Relieve me of that dog, and I toss you a thousand-pound 
note, and thank you from my soul, Cumnock. You know what hangs on it. Spur, 
you dolt, or she’ll be out of sight.” 

They cantered upon application of the spur. Captain Cumnock was an impe- 
cunious fearless. rascal, therefore a parasite and a bully duellist ; a thick-built north- 
countryman ; a burly ape of the ultra-elegant ; hunter, gamester, hard-drinker, man 
of pleasure. His known readiness to fight was his trump-card at a period when the 
declining custom of the duel taxed men’s courage to brave the law and the Puritan 
in the interests of a privileged and menaced aristocracy. An incident like the 
present was the passion in the dice-box to Cumnock. Morsfield was of the order 
of men who can be generous up to the pitch of their desires. Consequently, 
the world accounted him open-handed and devoted when enamoured. Few men 
liked him ;-he was a hero with some women. ‘The women he trampled on; the 
men he despised. ‘To the lady of his choice he sincerely offered his fortune and 
his life for the enjoyment of her favour. His ostentation and his offensive daring 
combined the characteristics of the peacock and the hawk. Always near upon 
madness, there were occasions when he could eclipse the insane. He had a ringing 
renown in his class. 

Chariot and horsemen arrived at the Roebuck Arms, at the centre of the small 
town of Ashead, on the line from Steignton through Rowsley. The pair of cavaliers 
dismounted and hustled Weyburn in assisting the ladies to descend. 

The ladies entered the inn; they declined refection of any sort. They had 
biscuits and sweetmeats, and looked forward to tea at a farther stage. Captain 
Cumnock stooped to their verdict on themselves, with marvel ‘at the quantity of 
flesh they managed to put on their bones from such dieting. 

“By your courtesy, sir, a word with you in the inn-yard, if you please,” he said 
to Weyburn in the inn-porch. 

Weyburn answered, ‘“ Half a minute,” and was informed that it was exactly the 
amount of time the captain could afford to wait. 

Weyburn had seen the Steignton phaeton and coachman in the earl’s light-blue 
livery. It was at his orders, he heard. He told the coachman to expect him shortly, 
and he followed the captain, with a heavy trifle of suspicion that some brew was at 
work. He said to Aminta in the passage: 
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“You have your settlement with the innkeeper. Don’t, I beg, step into the 
chariot till you see me.” 

“ Anything ?” said she. 

“Only prudence.” 

“Our posting horses will be harnessed soon, I hope. I burn to get away.” 

Mrs. Pagnell paid the bill at the bar of the inn. Morsfield poured out for the 
injured countess or no-countess a dram of the brandy of passion, under the breath. 

“ Deny that you singled me once for your esteem. Hardest-hearted of the women 
of earth and dearest! deny that you gave me reason to hope—and now! I have 
ridden in your track all this way for the sight of you, as you know, and you kill 
me with frost. Yes, I rejoice that we were seen together. Look on me. I swear 
I perish for one look of kindness. You have been shamefully used, madam.” 

“Tt seems to me I am being so,” said Aminta, cutting herself loose from the 
man of the close eyes that wavered as they shot the dart. 

Her action was too decided for him to follow her up under the observation of 
the inn windows and a staring street. 

Mrs. Pagnell came out. She went boldly to Morsfield, and they conferred. 
He was led by her to the chariot, where she pointed to a small padded slab of 
a seat back to the horses. ‘Turning to the bar, he said: “ My friend will look to 
my horse. Both want watering and a bucketful. ‘There !”—he threw silver—“ I have 
to protect the ladies.” 





Aminta was at the chariot door talking to her aunt inside. 

“ But I say I have been insulted—is the word—more than enough by Lord 
Ormont to-day!” Mrs. Pagnell exclaimed ; “and I won’t, I positively refuse to ride 
up to London with any servant of his. It’s quite sufficient that it’s his servant. 
I’m not titled, but I’m not quite dirt. Mr. Morsfield kindly offers his protection, 
and I accept. He is company.” 

Nodding and smirking at Morsfield’s approach, she entreated Aminta to step 
up and in, for the horses were coming out of the yard. 

Aminta looked round. Weyburn was perceived ; and Morsfield’s features cramped 
at thought of a hitch in the plot. 

“Possession,” Mrs. Pagnell murmured significantly. She patted the seat. 
Morsfield sprang to Weyburn’s place. 

That was witnessed by Aminta and Weyburn. She stepped to consult him. He 
said to the earl’s coachman—a young fellow with a bright eye for orders : 

“Drive as fast as you can pelt to Dornton. I’m doing my lord’s commands. 
Trust yourself to me, madam.” 

His hand stretched for Aminta to mount. She took it without a word and 
climbed to the seat. A clatter of hoofs rang out with the crack of the whip. 
They were away behind a pair of steppers that could go the pace. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PURSUERS. 


For promptitude, the lady, the gentleman, and the coachman were in such unison 
as to make it a reasonable deduction that the flight had been concerted. 

Never did any departure from the Roebuck leave so wide-mouthed a body of 
spectators. Mrs. Pagnell’s shrieks of “Stop, oh! stop!” to the backs of the coach- 
man and Aminta were continued until they were far down the street. She called 
to the innkeeper, called to the landlady and to invisible constables for help. But 
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her pangs were childish compared with Morsfield’s, who, with the rage of a conceited 
schemer tricked and the fury of a lover beholding the rape of his beautiful, bellowed 
impotently at Weyburn and the coachman out of hearing, “Stop! you!” He was 
in the state of men who believe that there is a virtue in imprecations, and he shot 
loud oaths after them, shook his fist, cursed his friend Cumnock, whose name he 
vociferated as a summons to him,—generally the baffled plotter misconducted himself 
to an extreme degree, that might have apprised Mrs. Pagnell of a more than 
legitimate disappointment on his part. 

Pursuit was one of the immediate ideas which rush forward to look back woefully 
on impediments and fret to fever over the tardiness of operations. A glance at 
the thing of wrinkles receiving orders to buckle at his horses and pursue convinced 
them of the hopelessness; and Morsfield was pricked to intensest hatred of the 
woman by hearing the dire exclamation, “One night, and her character’s gone!” 

“Be quiet, ma'am, if you please, or nothing can be done,” he cried. 

“T tell you, Mr. Morsfield—don’t you see ?—he has thrown them together. It 
is Lord Ormont’s wicked conspiracy to rid himself of her. A secretary! He'll beat 
any one alive in plots. She can’t show her face in London after this, if you don’t 
overtake her, And she might have seen Lord Ormont’s plot to ruin her. He tired 
of her and was ashamed of her inferior birth to his own after the first year, except 
on the Continent, where she had her rights. Me he never forgave for helping make 
him the happy man he might have been in spite of his age. For she is lovely! 
But it’s worse for a lovely woman with a damaged reputation, And that’s his cunning. 
How she could be so silly as to play into it! She can’t have demeaned herself 
to look on that secretary! I said from the first he seemed as if thrown into her 
way for a purpose. But she has pride: my niece Aminta has pride. She might 
well have listened to flatterers—she had every temptation—if it hadn't been for her 
pride. It may save her yet. However good-looking, she will remember her dignity 
—unless he’s a villain. Runnings away! drivings together! inns! oh! the story over 
London! I do believe she has a true friend in you, Mr. Morsfield ; and I say, as 
I have said before, the sight of a devoted admirer would have brought any husband 
of more than sixty to his senses, if he hadn’t hoped a catastrophe and determined 
on it. Catch them we can’t, unless she repents and relents ; and prayers for that 
are our only resource. Now, start, man, do!” 

The postillion had his foot in position to spring. 

Morsfield bawled Cumnock’s name, and bestrode his horse. Captain Cumnock 
emerged from the inn-yard with a dubitative step, pressing a handkerchief to his 
nose, blinking, and scrutinising the persistent fresh stains on it. 

Stable boys were at the rear. ‘These, ducking and springing, surcharged and 
copious exponents of the play they had seen, related, for the benefit of the town, 
how that the two gentlemen had exchanged words in the yard, which were about 
beastly pistols, which the slim gentleman would have none of; and then the big 
one trips up, like dancing, to the other one and flicks him a soft clap on the cheek 
—dquite friendly, you may say; and, before he can square to it, the slim one he steps 
his hind leg half a foot back, and he drives a straight left like lightning off the 
shoulder slick on to t’other one’s nob, and over he rolls, like a cart with the shafts 
up down a bank; and he’s been washing his “ 
since. 

The exact account of the captain’s framework in the process of the fall was 
graphically portrayed in our blunt and racy vernacular, which a society nourished 
upon Norman English and English Latin banishes from print, largely to its im- 
poverishment, some think. 
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By the time the primary narrative of the encounter in the inn yard had given 
ground for fancy and ornament to present it in yet more luscious dress, Lord Ormont’s 
phaeton was a good mile on the road. Morsfield and Captain Cumnock—the latter 
inquisitive of the handkerchief pressed occasionally at his nose—trotted on tired steeds 
along dusty wheel tracks. Mrs. Pagnell was the solitary of the chariot, having a 
horrible couple of loaded pistols to intimidate her for her protection, and the 
provoking back view of a regularly jogging mannikin under a big white hat with 
blue riband, who played the part of time in dragging her along, with worse than 
no countenance for her anxieties. 

News of the fugitives was obtained at the rampant Red Lion in Dudsworth, 
nine miles on along the London Road, to the extent that the Earl of Ormont’s 
phaeton, containing a lady and a gentleman, had stopped there a minute to send 
back word to Steignton of their comfortable progress and expectation of crossing 
the borders into Hampshire before sunset. Morsfield and Cumnock shrugged at the 
bumpkin artifice. They left their line of route to be communicated to the chariot, 
and chose, with practised acumen, that very course, which was the main road, and 
rewarded them at the end of half an hour with sight of the Steignton phaeton. 

But it was returning. A nearer view showed it empty of the couple. 

Morsfield bade the coachman pull up, and he was readily obeyed. Answers 
came briskly. 

Although provincial acting is not of the high class which conceals the art, this 
man’s look beside him and behind him at vacant seats had incontestable evidence 
in support of his declaration, that the lady and gentleman had gone on by them- 
selves: the phaeton was a box of flown birds. 

“Where did you say they got out, you dog?” said Cumnock. 

The coachman stood up to spy a point below. “ Down there at the bottom of 
the road, to the right, where there’s a stile across the meadows, making a short 
cut by way of a bridge over the river to Busley and North Tothill, on the highroad 
to Hocklebourne. The lady and gentleman thought they’d walk for a bit of exercise 
the remains of the journey.” 

“Can’t prove the rascal’s a liar,” Cumnock said to Morsfield, who rallied him 
savagely on his lucky escape from another knock-down blow, and tossed silver on 
the seat, and said: 

“We'll see if there is a stile.” 

“You'll see the stile, sir,” rejoined the man, and winked at their backs. 

Both cavaliers, being famished besides baffled, were in sour tempers, expecting 
to see just the dead wooden stile, and see it as a grin at them. Cumnock called 
on Jove to witness that they had been donkeys enough to forget to ask the driver 
how far round on the road it was to the other end of the cross-cut. 

Morsfield, entirely objecting to asinine harness with him, mocked at his invocation 
and intonation of the name of Jove. 

Cumnock was thereupon stung: to a keen recollection of the allusion to his knock- 
down blow, and he retorted that there were some men whose wit was the parrot’s. 

Morsfield complimented him over the exhibition of a vastly superior and more 
serviceable wit in losing sight of his antagonist after one trial of him. 

Cumnock protested that the loss of time was caused by his friend’s dalliance with 
the Venus in the chariot. 

Morsfield’s gall seethed at a flying picture of Mrs. Pagnell, coupled with the 
retarding reddened handkerchief business, and he recommended Cumnock to pay 
court to the old woman, as the only chance he would have of acquaintanceship with 
the mother of Love. 
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Upon that Cumnock confessed in humility to his not being wealthy. Morsfield 
looked a willingness to do the deed he might have to pay for in tenderer places 
than the pocket, and named the head as the seat of poverty with him. Cumnock 
then yawned a town fop’s advice to a hustling street passenger to apologise for his 
rudeness before it was too late. Whereat Morsfield, certain that his parasitic 
thrasyleonaping coxcomb would avoid extremities, mimicked him execrably. 

Now this was a second breach of the implied convention existing among the 
exquisitely fine-bred silken-slender on the summits of our mundane sphere, which 
demands of them all, that they respect one another's affectations. It is commonly 
done, and so the costly people of a single pattern contrive to push forth, flatteringly 
to themselves, luxuriant shoots of individuality in their orchidean glass-house. <A 
violation of the rule is a really deadly personal attack. Captain Cumnock was par- 
ticularly sensitive regarding it, inasmuch as he knew himself not the natural performer 
he strove to be, and a mimicry affected him as a haunting check. 

He burst out: “ Damned if I don’t understand why you're hated by men and 
women both!” 

Morsfield took a shock. “Infernal hornet!” he muttered; for his conquests 
had their secret history. 

“May and his wife have a balance to pay will trip you yet, you'll find.” 

“Reserve your wrath, sir, for the man who stretched you on your back.” 

The batteries of the two continued exchanging red-hot shots, with the effect, that 
they had to call to mind they were looking at the stile. A path across a buttercup 
meadow was beyond it. ‘They were damped to some coolness by the sight. 

“Upon my word, the trick seems neat!’ said Cumnock, staring at the pastoral 
curtain. 

“Whose trick ?” he was asked sternly. 

“Here or there’s not much matter; they’re off, unless they’re under a hedge 
laughing.” 

An ache of jealousy and spite was driven through the lover, who groaned, and 
presently said : 

“T ride on. That old woman can follow. I don’t want to hear her gibberish. 
We've lost the game—there’s no reckoning the luck. If there’s a chance, it’s this 
way. It smells a trick. He and she—by all the devils! It has been done in my 
family—might have been done again. ‘Tell the men on the plain they can drive 
home. ‘There’s a hundred-pound weight on your tongue for silence.” 

Cumnock cried: “ But we needn’t be parting, Dolf! Stick together. Bad luck’s 
not repeated every day. Keep heart for the good.” 

“My heart’s shattered, Cumnock. I say it’s impossible she can love a husband 
By heaven! 


' 


twice her age, who treats her—you’ve seen. Contempt of that lady ! 
once in my power, I swear she would have been sacred to me. But she would 
have been compelled to face the public and take my hand. I swear she would 
have been congratulated on the end of her sufferings. Worship !—that’s what I feel. 
No woman ever alive had eyes in her head like that lady’s. I repeat her name 
ten times every night before I go to sleep. If I had her hand, no, not one kiss 
would I press on it without her sanction. I could be in love with her cruelty, if 
only I had her near me. I’ve lost her—by the Lord, I’ve lost her! ” 

“ Pro tem.,” said the captain. “A plate of red beef and a glass of port wine 
alters the view. ‘Too much in the breast, too little in the belly, capsizes lovers. 
Old story. Hark to it, and tune-up to a jolly éznamorato. Horses that ought to 
be having a mash between their ribs make riders despond. Say, shall we back to the 


town behind us, or on? Back’s the safest, if the chase is up.” 
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Morsfield declared himself incapable of turning and meeting that chariot. He 
sighed heavily. Cumnock offered to cheer him with a song of Captain Chanter’s 
famous collection, if he liked ; but Morsfield gesticulated abhorrence and set out at 
a trot. Song in defeat was a hiss of derision to him. 

He had failed. Having failed, he for the first time perceived the wildness of a 
plot that had previously appeared to him as one of the Yorkshire Morsfield’s moves 
to win an object. ‘Traditionally they stopped at nothing. ‘There would have been 
a sunburst of notoriety in the capture and carrying off of the beautiful Countess 
of Ormont. 

She had eluded him during the downward journey to Steignton. He came on 
her track at the village at the junction of the roads above Ashead, and thence, 
confiding in the half-connivance or utter stupidity of the fair one’s duenna, despatched 
a mounted man-servant to his coachman and footmen, stationed ten miles behind, 
with orders that they should drive forthwith to the great plain and be ready at a 
point there for two succeeding days. ‘That was the plot, promptly devised upon 
receipt of Mrs. Pagnell’s communication ; for the wealthy man of pleasure was a 
strategist fit to be a soldier, in dexterity not far from rivalling the man by whom 
he had been outdone. 

An ascetic on the road to success, he dedicated himself to a term of hard 
drinking under a reverse ; and the question addressed to the chief towns in the 
sketch counties his head contained was, which one near would be likely to supply 
the pert wine for floating him through garlanding dreams of possession most tastily 
to blest oblivion. 

He was a lover, nevertheless, honest in his fashion, and meant not worse than 
to pull his lady through a mire, and wash her with Morsfield soap, and crown her, 
and worship. She was in his blood, about him, above him; he had plunged into 
her image, as into deeps that broke away in phosphorescent waves on all sides, 
reflecting every remembered, every imagined, aspect of the adored beautiful woman 
piercing him to extinction with that last look of her at the moment of flight. 

Had he been just a trifle more sincere in the respect he professed for his lady’s 
duenna, he would have turned on the road to Dornton and a better fortune. Mrs. 
Pagnell had now become the ridiculous Paggy of Mrs. Lawrence Finchley and her 
circle for the hypocritical gentleman ; and he remarked to Captain Cumnock, when 
their mutual trot was established : “ Paggy enough for me for a month—good Lord! 
I can’t stand another dose of her by herself.” 

“Tt’s a bird that won’t roast or boil or stew,” said the captain. 

‘They were observed trotting along below by Lord Ormont’s groom of the stables 
on promotion, as he surveyed the country from the chalk-hill rise and brought the 
phaeton to a stand, Jonathan Boon, a sharp lad, whose comprehension was a little 
muddled by “the rights of it” in this adventure. He knew, however, that he did 
well to follow the directions of one who was in his lordship’s pay, and_ stretched 
out the fee with the air of a shake of the hand, and had a look of the winning side, 
moreover. A born countryman could see that. 

Boon watched the pair of horsemen trotting to confusion, and clicked in his 
cheek. ‘The provincial of the period when coaches were beginning to be threatened 
by talk of new-fangled rails was proud to boast of his outwitting Londoners on 
material points ; and Boon had numerous tales of how it had been done, to have 
the laugh of fellows thinking themselves such razors. ‘They compensated him for 
the slavish abasement of his whole neighbourhood under the hectoring of the grand 
new manufacture of wit in London :—the inimitable Metropolitan pun, which came 
down to the country by four-in-hand, and stopped all other conversation wherever 
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it was reported, and would have the roar—there was no resisting it. Indeed, to be 
able to see the thing smartly was an entry into community with the elect of the 
district ; and when the roaring ceased, and the thing was examined, astonishment at 
the cleverness of it, and the wonderful shallowness of the seeming deep hole, and the 
unexhausted bang it had to go off like a patent cracker, fetched it out for telling 
over again ; and up went the roar, and up it went at home and in stable yards, and 
at the next puffing of churchwardens on a summer bench, or in a cricket-booth 
after the feast, or round the old inn’s taproom fire. The pun, the wonderful bo-peep 





“The lady and gentleman had witnessed, . . the passing-by of the two horsemen in pursuit of them.” 


of double meanings darting out to surprise and smack one another from behind 
words of the same sound, sometimes the same spelling, overwhelmed the provincial 
mind with awe of London’s occult and prolific genius. 

Yet down yonder you may behold a pair of London gentlemen trotting along 
on as fine a fool’s errand as ever was undertaken by nincompoops bearing a sealed 
letter, marked urgent, to a castle, and the request in it that the steward would 
immediately upon perusal down with their you-know-what and hoist them and birch 
them a jolly two dozen without parley. 

Boon smacked his leg, and then drove ahead merrily, 
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For this had happened to his knowledge: the gentleman accompanying the lady 
had refused to make anything of a halt at the Red Lion, and had said he was sure 
there would be a small public-house at the outskirts of the town, for there always 
was one ; and he proved right, and the lady and he had descended at the sign of 
the Jolly Cricketers, and Boon had driven on for half an hour by order. 

This, too, had happened, external to Boon’s knowledge: the lady and the 
gentleman had witnessed, through the small diamond window-panes of the Jolly 
Cricketers’ parlour, the passing-by of the two horsemen in pursuit of them; and 
the gentleman had stopped the chariot coming on some fifteen minutes later, but 
he did not do it at the instigation of the lady. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


(To be continued.) 














Napoleon, after the Picture by F. Gerard. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1813. 
PART II. 





T will be remembered, that it was on December 5th, 1812, that 
Napoleon left his army at Smorgoni, bent upon making for 
Paris with all possible speed. It is not my intention, in these 
pages, to follow the fortunes of the “Grand Army” after he 
had quitted it. All ranks felt his departure to be a fresh 
calamity that had overtaken them. As long as he was with 
the army, so great was their faith in him as a leader, they 
believed he would eventually save them. ‘The feeling of per- 
sonal devotion with which he had inspired them exercised a 
strong influence over their discipline and fighting power. But 
as soon as it became widely known that he was no longer 
present to command them in action, and to chide them when 
they failed in any duty, despair seemed to take possession 
of their minds and to enfeeble their bodily strength. Thence- 
forward all orders were disregarded, and Murat, their nominal 

commander-in-chief, could no longer control their actions or enforce his authority. 

Even his subordinate generals refused to obey him. The men did as they pleased, 

and absolute ruin was the result. ‘A general recklessness confounded all ranks, 

command ceased, and it became a sauve-gui-fpeut at a funeral pace.” * 

When bidding good-bye to his generals at Smorgoni, Napoleon promised to rejoin 
them in the early summer with a new army of 300,coo men. The Austrian and 

Prussian contingents to the right and left of the Grand Army had not been seriously 




















* Sir Robert Wilson. 
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engaged in Russia, and he calculated that the remains of the Grand Army, when 
joined by the Reserves collected between the Oder and the Elbe, would amount 
to about 200,000 men. He therefore hoped to appear again on the Vistula with an 


imposing force of nearly half a million of soldiers. But as far as his Allies were 
concerned he was soon undeceived. ‘The Prussians under General York entered 


into a convention with the Russians at the end of December, and the Austrians 
under Schwarzenberg fell back towards Galicia without any attempt to resist the 
Czar’s advance. 

Napoleon had hoped that the remains of the Grand Army would be able to 
hold its own on the Vistula until he should be in a position to rejoin it with a 
large reinforcement in the summer. But this defection of his Allies rendered that 
impossible. Prince Eugene Beauharnais, who had succeeded Murat as commander- 
in-chief, soon found himself compelled to withdraw to the Elbe, having first thrown 
strong garrisons into the fortresses on the Oder and the Vistula. 

It took some little time for the world outside Russia to realise the completeness 
of the Moscow disaster; but when it became generally understood, a revival, at 
least an outward expression of national enthusiasm, showed itself daily more and 
more throughout Germany and the states of Central Europe. 

The conviction arose, all along the line, that the moment had come when the 
cruel yoke under which they had so long groaned might be effectually thrown off ; 
and this feeling was deeper and more general in the houses of the middle classes 
than in the cabinets of kings and statesmen. ‘The many principalities which 
Napoleon had formed into the Confederation of the Rhine, as well as other allied 
powers, already began to secretly negotiate with England and Russia to accomplish 
his overthrow ; the terror of his name as yet prevented them from openly declaring 
against him. So much was this the case, that for some time even the defection of 
York’s contingent was disavowed by the King of Prussia as the unauthorised act 
of that general. Austria still professed to be his ally, and even protested against 
the defection of others, and assured him that her negotiations with his enemies 
were undertaken in his interests. But the states of Central Europe were already 
honeycombed with secret societies, whose moving influence was personal hatred to 
Napoleon and detestation of the system he had imposed upon Europe. Day by day 
their kings and princes were urged to declare themselves against the common enemy, 
and the angry passions of the people, thus aroused, hastened the inevitable result. 

Wellington said that Napoleon at the beginning of 1812 governed one half of 
Europe directly, and almost all the other half indirectly. ‘To shake off completely 
the dread in which his name was held could not therefore be accomplished in a 
moment, and it took some little time before even the knowledge of his Russian 
catastrophe drove the conviction into the hearts of his nominal allies that he was 
vulnerable, like all other mortals. However, before Napoleon was again able to take 
the field in Germany, Prussia, urged on by the Czar, plucked up courage to openly 
declare against him, and his father-in-law, the Emperor Francis, announced that 
Austria would assume a position of armed neutrality. 

But meanwhile Napoleon in Paris was not idle. Day and night he worked hard 
at the creation and organisation of a new army that should restore his renown, which 
had been so seriously shaken by the recent disasters. At no previous period of his 
career did his commanding genius, his colossal power of work, his capacity for 
organisation—both civil and military—his wisdom, in fact, shine out more conspicuously. 
No other man could have accomplished what he did in that dreary winter. The 
result of all these labours was, that by April 25th, 1813, he was able to take the 
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field with a new army of 140,000 men, well equipped with guns and every fighting 
requisite. This army rendezvoused at Erfurth, Weimar, Gotha, Saalfeld, and Coburg. 
His one weak point was his cavalry, for which he could not obtain a sufficient number 
of suitable horses. 

In the meantime the remains of the Grand Army under Eugéne had been largely 
reinforced, and, now numbering some 40,000, were collected at and round Magdeburg. 
The corps of Davoust, not yet very strong, was between Torgau and Dessau, and that 
of Victor was between Magdeburg and the Saale. Behind these forces his new army 
was being organised in France with all possible speed, and was able to join hands 
with them before the end of April. 

From the date of his return to Paris until he was again in the field, with his newly 

raised but yet formidable army, 
was only four months: almost 
an incredible achievement. 
Europe had assumed that the 
old and dreaded war-lion was 
no more, or at least wounded 
to the death ; and great, there- 
fore, was the astonishment of 
all nations when this new army 
sprang from the ground, as it 
were, at his command. But, to 
make it up, he was compelled 
to draw largely upon his armies 
in Spain for old soldiers to 
leaven the newly raised mass, 
and whole regiments of well- 
seasoned Marines were incor- 
, porated in it. Although the 
| great bulk were immature men 
and badly trained soldiers, he 
had the great advantage of 
having left from the wreck of 
the “Grand Army” of Russia 
a large number of experienced 
officers available for service 
with this new army. But still 
it could not be compared for marching power or for fighting strength with his 
armies of Austerlitz or of Jena. 





Eugene Beaaharnais. 


Of the generals in command of divisions, few 
were capable of handling large numbers of men in action; indeed, his letters of 
this period teem with complaints of their inefficiency. 

To raise and equip an army in 1813 was, however, a much simpler operation 
than it would be at the present time. 


All the weapons and implements of destruction 
then were of the simplest kind. 


No complex machinery was required for their 
construction, and their repair in the field was an easy matter. In those days you 
could almost cut down a tree one day and by the next have it converted into a 
gun carriage, and the guns themselves could be cast by the hundred with the greatest 
rapidity. Besides, the soldier then had comparatively little to learn. 


No months spent 
on ranges were required to teach him to shoot. 


He loaded his primitive firelock 
as our musketeers had done theirs at Sedgemoor, and, like them, fired it straight 
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to his front, at any enemy within a hundred and fifty yards distance. No long and 
careful training in attack formations was necessary to teach him to face clouds of 
shrapnel bullets and the hail of close rifle fire which 
the assailant has now to advance through. A 
battle was not then the appalling convulsion, the 
terror-striking trial to the nerves and to man’s 
instinct of self-preservation, that it is in these days 
of great explosives and of arms of precision. The 
regimental officer then had himself little to learn 
beyond what came naturally to the country gentle- 
man. The tactics were of the simplest sort. Fire 
discipline was then as unknown as the art of 
photography, and his chief duty was to lead his 
men straight upon the enemy. The military system | 
of every great European power at this moment 
rises in evidence to protest against the theory of 
the British optimist on this subject. Because in 
the Confederate war of 1861-65 great armies were aceite hia 

quickly raised, that fought well against armies similarly constituted and equally 
undisciplined and untrained, it is often urged by men who know nothing of war 
that in case of invasion we could in like manner put hundreds of thousands of men 
in the field who would be fit to meet the regular troops of the invader. You 
might just as well hope to win the Derby with an imperfectly trained horse. 

The reappearance of Napoleon towards the end of April in the heart of Germany 
with a new army took the Allies by surprise, and they had yet to learn how formidable 
that army was. They had made up their minds that, after the annihilation of his 
enormous army in Russia, Napoleon would never again be in a position to cross their 
path. But here he was once more, apparently as vigorous as ever, barring their 
advance, and ready to spring at the throat of the first army he met. 

Wittgenstein had replaced Kutosof, who had fallen a victim to the malignant 
fever then devastating the districts traversed by the retreating French army as it 





starved “exhausted regions in its way.” 

It was exceedingly important to the 
cause of the Allies that their troops 
should be pushed forward as soon and 
as far as possible, in order to give con- 
fidence to the country people, then only 
too anxious for an opportunity of joining 
their standards. Their armies had all 
suffered more or less in the previous 
year’s operations, and their numbers 
were consequently not what they had 
been. Those numbers were still further 
reduced by the strong detachments it 
was necessary to leave behind to watch 
the French garrisons in the Prussian 
fortresses. The result of this attempt to 
cover as much ground as possible, in 
order to inspire general confidence, was that the Allied Armies advanced in far too 
scattered fractions. Their great enemy was consequently amongst them in strength 





Barclay de Tolly. 
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superior to theirs at all important points before they even knew for certain that 
he had any new army at all with which he could take the field. 

On May 1st, as Napoleon was pushing forward to seize Leipzig, his troops had a 
trifling skirmish with the Russian advanced-guard. Although this somewhat opened 
the eyes of the Allies to the fact that they had a regular army as an enemy on their 
path, they still refused to believe that it was an efficiently trained force, or that 
Napoleon could possibly be again in the field with the numbers he had actually 
with him. Wittgenstein persisted in believing that he had to deal only with a 
comparatively insignificant army, almost exclusively composed of recently enrolled 
young conscripts. So strong was this conviction that he assumed the offensive, 
hoping to surprise the French on the march. With this object in view he 








Coronation of Napoleon. 


pushed forward to Lutzen at the head of about seventy thousand men, and suddenly 
found himself in the midst of Napoleon’s army. ‘The battle of May 2nd, known 
by the name of that city, was the outcome of these movements, and the eyes of the 
Russian general were soon opened to the great mistake he had made. Although 
the nature of his offensive movement gave him some advantage at the earlier stages 
of the battle, he was soon heavily repulsed by the troops whom Napoleon had 
thoroughly in hand. The battle was indecisive, but Wittgenstein’s position the day 
after was so obviously faulty and dangerous, that he was glad to escape from it bya 
rapid retreat. The Emperor’s weakness in cavalry prevented any effective pursuit, and 
the defeated Allies fell back in safety behind the Elbe. 

This battle, the first of the year, though without any decisive result—indeed, a 
rather doubtful French victory—was yet sufficient to inspire Napoleon’s young soldiers 
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with a spirit of confidence, when they found themselves pursuing an enemy who had 
50 lately driven the Grand Army out of Russia. 

By May 8th the Allies had fallen back to the strong position of Bautzen, and 
Napoleon made a triumphant entry into Dresden, the home of his faithful ally the King 
of Saxony. ‘That monarch, who had been hard pressed by the Austrians to abandon 
his friend, now returned to his capital, and although the heart of his people was in 
the great German movement against the French Emperor, he was able, by his personal 
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B Position of French Army ON THE 16TH AND 18TH OCTOBER, 1813. E. Prussian Army. 


on October 18. F. Swedish Army. 
influence, to place the whole resources of his kingdom at Napoleon’s disposal, and 
thus, for the time at least, check the contagion of desertion from the French alliance. 

This occupation of Dresden, together with Ney’s capture of Torgau and that of 
Hamburg by Davoust, placed the line of the Elbe once more in Napoleon’s hands. 

It is a remarkable feature in the decline of Napoleon’s fortune that he won many 
battles where he only just missed gaining the decisive success that would in all 
probability have restored his position in Europe. ‘The last day’s battle near Smolensk, 
in the previous year, is a case in point. It might, it ought to have ended in the 
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complete destruction of Barclay’s army ; and had it done so, it would most probably 
have insured peace on terms in every way acceptable to the French Emperor. ‘The 
battle of Bautzen, which now followed, is another instance. 

The Allies, about 150,000 strong, had taken up a very strong position, with their 
left resting on the Bohemian mountains, and had strongly fortified it. It had, 
however, one most serious defect: there was only one line of retreat from it. This, 
Napoleon’s quick eye took in at once, and he laid his plans accordingly. His intention 
was to assail it in front himself with about 80,000 men, whilst Ney with about 70,000 
more should fall upon the right flank and rear of the Allies, to cut them off from 
their only line of retreat. But the handwriting on the wall had already condemned 
r Napoleon to eventual de- 
struction; and here, as 
throughout the remaining 





events of his career, the 
cup of success was dashed 
from his lips just as he 
essayed to drink from it. 
Ney failed to carry out 
the mission entrusted to 
him, and which in the 
morning he had _ started 
to execute. The Prus- 
sians held the right of 
the Allied position. 
Blucher, who commanded 
them, had detached a 
small force of infantry 
and artillery to protect 
his rear, with which they 
became engaged. Instead 
of pressing his march 
along the rear of the 
Allied Army, to cut off its 
retreat and attack it in 
rear whilst Napoleon as- 
sailed it in front, he 
‘ allowed his movement to 
iennns bé checked and his direc- 

— tion diverted by this 
insignificant Prussian detachment. The fighting, however, soon aroused Blucher to a 
sense of the extreme danger his troops were in, and he at once fell back and made 
good his retreat. Barclay with his Russians took up the duties of a rearguard, and 
having shown a good front to his enemy as long as daylight lasted, he also got safely 
away during the night. It was entirely Ney’s fault that they were able to escape 
from the snare so well devised by Napoleon, to catch them with an army quite half 
again as strong as theirs was. Such are the uncertainties of war, even when waged 
under the personal direction of so great a captain as Napoleon. Ney, in fact, had 
only manceuvred the Allies out of a position in which Napoleon intended to destroy 
them, and where they must have been destroyed had his orders been skilfully obeyed. 
Had the Emperor left Ney to attack in front whilst he himself directed the turning 
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movement, Bautzen would doubtless have been one of the most complete victories 
he ever gained. Indeed, it is hardly possible to doubt that he would have almost 
regained at a blow his former position in Europe. The whole available force of the 
Russians and Prussians within the region of operations would have been hopelessly 
broken up. Austria, which was waiting to see which way victory inclined, would 
have held back from the Alliance against him ; he could then have easily crushed 
the troops being collected at Berlin, and the provinces that subsequently became the 
recruiting ground for armies to be employed against him would have remained subject, 
being held in subjection by his triumphant legions. 

Both Lutzen and Bautzen were bloody contests for the two contending sides, but 
neither led to any decisive result. Well indeed may the baffled Emperor have cried, 
in anger, “ What a massacre for nothing!” Although the Allies again made good their 
retreat after Bautzen, in the general estimation of Europe both it and Lutzen had been 
substantial French victories. They reasserted Napoleon’s military ascendency, and 
weakened the influence of the secret societies, which were then in full blast throughout 
Central Europe, endeavouring to dissolve 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and to 
accomplish the Emperors downfall. 
Every allied army is weak through the 
national jealousy of the troops employed— 
a feeling which is often seriously heightened 
by the envious rivalry of their respective 
leaders. In this instance an angry spirit 
had already grown up between the two 
allied armies. The Prussians attributed 
their defeat to Wittgenstein’s want of 
ability, and the Russians began to murmur 
at having to fight battles in defence of 
Prussian territory. 

The natural and safe line of retreat for 
the allied Prussian and Russian armies 
would have been northwards, towards 
Prussia and Poland. To retreat in an 
easterly direction into Silesia, along the ne 





Austrian frontier, was certain destruction, if Austria were really and honestly 
neutral, as she still professed to be. Such a line of retreat would have enabled 
Napoleon to drive them into Austrian territory. Viewing the tortuous policy which 
then characterised the Cabinet of Vienna, it is difficult to guess what would have 
happened had Napoleon by a rapid pursuit driven the Russo-Prussian army into 
Bohemia. It would have forced Austria’s hand, which she was most anxious to avoid, 
for she still desired above all things to gain time. As long as she professed to be a 
neutral power she would have been bound to disarm troops which had taken refuge in 
her territory. Though she still pretended to be an ally, the line of retreat adopted by 
the Russians and the Prussians after Bautzen caused Napoleon to suspect the existence 
of a secret understanding between his father-in-law and his openly avowed enemies. 
The possibilities which Austria’s adherence to the Alliance would open up seem to 
have so startled Napoleon, that he was led into what is generally acknowledged to have 
been one of the most fatal mistakes he ever made. He halted his armies, arrested 
their further progress, agreed to a truce—to which the Allies were only too glad to 
consent—and at Prague opened negotiations for peace. ‘This secured the Allies time, 
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and time was what the Allies, and Austria in particular, most desired. Russia wanted 
it to enable her to bring up the great levies she had raised during the enthusiasm of 
the previous year. They had now been converted into soldiers, but enormous distances 
and bad roads separated St. Petersburg, Moscow and the still more distant Russian 
provinces from Bohemia, whose borders had now become the theatre of operations, 
The time thus gained enabled Prussia to fill the depleted ranks of her army with the 
efficient, well-drilled soldiers furnished under the Short Service System, which the genius 
of Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Stein had created. It enabled the secret societies, now 
supported by powerful governments, to sap the very foundations of Napoleon’s strength, 
even in the German States where his word was still law ; and last, but not least, it gave 
the sovereigns who sought his 
downfall time to obtain from 
England the subsidies which 
were so much needed by states 
impoverished through his wars, 
his “Continental system,” and 
the exactions of his armies. 
Napoleon wished for peace, 
but the terms he demanded 
were preposterous, while those 
offered by Austria were fair and 
reasonable. He had now te- 
trieved the honour of the French 
army after its grievous misfor- 
tunes of the previous year. His 
country was weighed down with 
taxation and drained of its man- 
hood to find soldiers for his 
wars. He knew she longed for 
peace, and all his best Marshals 
impressed upon’ him the fruit- 
lessness of further hostilities. 
But his pride would not allow 
him to make peace upon any 
but the most exacting terms, 
which the events, so far, of this 





campaign did not warrant his 
eaiecaid demanding. In this, which I 
deem to have been the turning 
point in his career, he certainly did not show the great wisdom he displayed upon 
nearly every other serious occasion in his life. “He undoubtedly misunderstood the 
strength of the forces, of the moral forces especially, with which he had now to 
contend. His unbounded energy, and the great machinery he had inherited from 
the Revolution as its executor—and in many a sense he was its embodiment also 
had hitherto enabled him to make time tell in his favour. It usually does tell in 
favour of the despot who has to fight against a confederacy of many long-established 
nations bound by the traditions of their old-fashioned and perhaps cumbersome 
mode of military procedure. But he was no longer contending against governments 
out of tune with the epoch, and fighting exclusively for an archaic state policy as best 
they could, with armies made up of unwilling recruits. He had now to face the 
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rulers of an almost united Europe, each leading a nation even more anxious to destroy 
him than those rulers were themselves. 

If the Allies were sincere in wishing for peace, Napoleon ought to have made 
it after Bautzen ; if they were not so and only wished to deceive him in order to 
gain time, he ought to have seen through their deceit, and pressing them hard 
before their reinforcements could arrive, he should have forced them to make 
peace upon the lines which Austria declared she was willing to negotiate upon. 

Hitherto I have said little or nothing of the war which England was then waging 
against Napoleon in the Peninsula. And yet, when all is said and done, and every 
allowance is made for the stern determination of the Czar and his allies to prosecute 
the war to the bitter end, it must be generally admitted that it was the war maintained 
by England against France in 
Spain by land, and all over the 
world at sea, together with the 
pressure which she brought to 
bear upon Napoleon by means 
of her lavish subsidies, that 
eventually destroyed him. The 
“Spanish ulcer,” which since 
1808 had been tapping the 
strength of the French army, 
now told seriously against 
Napoleon’s power in Germany. 
The successive defeats sustained 
by his Marshals beyond the 
Pyrenees had seriously reduced 
the number of French troops 
available for service elsewhere. 
But, hitherto, Wellington’s vic- 
tories were only of local effect ; 
for the French army in Spain 
had all along been _ vastly 
superior in numbers to his, the 
only organised force Napoleon 
had to contend with there. So 
much was this the case, that 
it was only the impossibility of 





any effective union between the 
French Marshals which enabled 


Oudinot. 


Wellington to hold his own—a circumstance to which he was also indebted for 
being able to defeat them separately, one after the other. But in 1813 the case was 
altogether different. ‘The battle of Vittoria—fought June 21st-—was no mere local 
victory. It was not only a crushing, a final blow to Napoleon’s power in Spain, 
but it laid the south of France open to invasion by Wellington’s thoroughly efficient 
Anglo-Portuguese army, at a moment when Austria, Prussia, and Russia were 
preparing to invade her from the east. Beyond all doubt, this great victory of 
Wellington’s had an important influence in determining the action of Austria during 
the truce and the negotiations at Prague. 

When hostilities recommenced on August 11th, the Allied forces in Germany— 
about 500,000 strong, with 1800 guns-—were divided into the three following armies : 
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the main army, in Bohemia, under Schwartzenberg, of about 320,000 ; that of Blucher, 
in Silesia, of about 95,000 ; and of Bernadotte, at Berlin, of about go,oo0 men. There 
were also some divisions, about 40,000 in all, employed in watching the French 
garrisons of Danzig and Hamburg; and behind all, there were reserves of about 
250,000 men. ‘This calculation of the Allies’ strength does not include the troops 
in Spain under Wellington, or the Austrian forces in Bavaria and Italy. 

After all Napoleon’s great exertions, he had, available for field operations on and 
beyond the Elbe, only about 400,000 men, with 1200 guns. 

The Allies determined upon the following scheme of operations. Bernadotte 
was to cover Berlin and drive Davoust from Hamburg, and Blucher was to engage 
the enemy in front, whilst 
Schwarzenberg, with the main 
army, was to operate against his 
communications. ‘This last 
named move would, it was felt, 
be greatly facilitated by the 
configuration of the mountains 
which form the northern frontier 
of Bohemia. 

Schwarzenberg’s army, with 
which were the Czar, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the 
King of Prussia, was to march 
behind the screen of these 
mountains and fall upon the 
defences of the Elbe, attacking 
Dresden from the south, and, 
if possible, from the west. 

Bernadotte’s army at Berlin 
was continually growing in size 
and increasing in efficiency. Its 
nucleus were the Swedes he had 
brought with him from the north, 
a handful of English, some 
Russians, and the skeleton of 
a Prussian army to be completed 
by reservists and _ recruits. 





Vieter. These Prussians joined in large 
numbers, all eager for what they 
now felt to be a national war, and full both of patriotic enthusiasm and bitter hatred 
of the French. Bernadotte’s army was a source of considerable anxiety to Napoleon 
for he felt that if he did not crush it at once, whilst it was still weak from want of 
organisation, it was bound to become a formidable thorn in his left flank when he 
advanced beyond the Elbe. Blucher, by his fiery patriotism, imparted to his army in 
Silesia a weight and consequence far beyond its numbers ; and General York’s corps 
which formed part of it, also added to its importance from the fact that it had bens 
in Russia with Napoleon, and had been the first to desert him. 

But notwithstanding the numerical superiority of the Allies, they still dreaded to 
engage the great king of war himself. Impressed doubtless by their failure in the 
first phase of the campaign, and also by the fact that their rapid retreat, both at 
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Lutzen and Bautzen, had rendered those French victories almost fruitless in result 
for Napoleon, they resolved upon a novel method of procedure, and endeavoured to 
adhere to it for the rest of the war. It was, whenever they could catch any of 
the French Marshals, to attack their army boldly ; but if Napoleon were present, to 
retreat and avoid a battle. ‘This policy proved fatal to most of Napoleon’s projects, 
for although, during the following campaign, he made many rapid advances and 
forced marches, in the hope of compelling his enemy to fight, he always failed to do 
so. Wherever he appeared, the threatened Allied commander retired, like an ignis 
Jatuus, before him. 

It is quite possible that, as yet, none of the Allied sovereigns may have seriously 
contemplated Napoleon’s forcible deposition, much less have formulated any plan for 
bringing it about. But it must have been very evident to himself, that if his army 
were defeated, or if he even failed to obtain the great victory between the Elbe and 
the Oder upon which his hopes were fixed, he would soon find himself standing on 
French soil in defence of the Rhine frontier. Already, Wellington threatened invasion 
from the south, and he felt that he could best defend the Pyrenees by a master-stroke, 
as of yore, in Germany. For this, his best chance lay in a vigorous offensive beyond 
the Elbe, over which, after Lutzen, he held all the passages. Its strong places being 
in his possession, made it into a good fortified base. pushed forward into Germany, 
from behind which he might deliver his blows in safety. His plan was to operate 
with three armies: one under Oudinot against Berlin, another under Macdonald 
against Blucher, whilst, with a large central force under his own immediate command, 
he would be able to rapidly reinforce either of those armies so as to make it, for the 
time being, far superior in numbers to its antagonist. Besides these armies, there were 
the Corps of Vandamme, St. Cyr, Victor, and Poniatowski, who were intended to 
hold the Elbe and watch Bohemia. 

This scheme of campaign may be fairly described as over-ambitious and on too 
grand a scale, when we remember how numerically inferior his army was to the Allied 
forces arrayed against him. It was a bold game, an enormous venture for the great 
prize of Universal Empire at which he had aimed so long. In framing it, he seems 
to have ignored the disasters of the previous year, and to have refused to admit that 
his renown, and the fear in which all nations held him, were not what they had been 
before he had led his armies across the Niemen. But in his opinion it was the only 
safe course to take, if he meant to regain his former authority in Europe and to bring 
back its sovereigns to their previous state of vassalage to himself. A great, a startling 
military success was the first, the all important essential for his plan, and he was as 
fully sensible of the difficulties to be encountered before he could secure it as he was 
of the dangers to his throne which the struggle would involve. This policy, which 
he deliberately adopted, was on a par with the “nothing risk nothing win,” the “all 
or nothing” play of the gambler, who, for a long time having had an unbroken run 
of luck, finds himself nearly ruined by one unfortunate venture upon which he had 
unwisely staked his all. 

Finding that Blucher was the first to move, Napoleon opened the campaign by 
a rapid march to support Macdonald. But before Napoleon could do anything 
against the veteran Prussian, he had fallen back, having ascertained that the Emperor 
was present with the army in his front. 

Just at this same time news reached Napoleon that the main army of the Allies 
was crossing the Bohemian frontier with the evident intention of attacking Dresden. 
He at once marched back upon that place, gathering together as he went, all his 
forces from the Bohemian frontier. 
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St. Cyr had been left to hold Dresden, but its dismantled defences, which Napoleon 
had ordered to be restored, were still in a very imperfect condition. Napoleon’s 
intention was to cross the Elbe near the Bohemian frontier, and whilst St. Cyr held 
the Allied Army in front, to fall upon its rear, and cutting it off from every line of 
retreat, to utterly destroy it. A grand combination, worthy of the great genius who 
framed it. But St. Cyr sent him an urgent despatch to say he could not undertake to 
defend Dresden as it was then. Another plan was therefore necessary, and it was 
formed on the instant. He ordered Vandamme, with 30,000 men, to occupy a 
position in the gorges of the Erzgebirge, on the Allied line of retreat, and moved 
himself upon Dresden with the remainder of the troops at his disposal. He reached 
that city at 10 a.m. on August 26th, his headquarters having marched about 120 
miles in four days. His troops, 
though fatigued—for the roads 
were very bad from heavy rain 
—pressed eagerly forward, as in 
their best days, to meet the 
enemy. 

The operations which led to 
the battles round Dresden are 
most instructive for the military 
student. On one side—until 
Vandamme’s defeat at Kulm 
the ablest strategy, the most 
fearless decision, the clearest 
grasp of the position, and the 
most rapid movements ; on the 
other, divided counsels, feeble 
indecision, and a dread of facing 
their redoubtable — adversary. 
The presence with the Allied 
Army of Emperors, Kings, and 
their attendant ministers and 
advisers, so delayed its move- 
ments, that it was not until late 
in the afternoon of August 26th 
that the Allies began their attack 
upon Dresden, being under the 
belief that Napoleon was absent. 
For so much did his presence 
count on any field of batile, that as soon as they discovered their mistake orders 
were at once issued to suspend the attack. It was nevertheless made—in sheer 
helplessness, it would seem—and was bloodily repulsed. 

By the following day, August 27th, all the available French troops had arrived 
in front of the Allied Army. Napoleon made a careful reconnaissance of the position 
it occupied covering the heights round Dresden on the left bank of the Elbe. The 
centre was crowded with masses of men, but the left was isolated beyond the deep ravine 
through which the Weisseritz flows into that river below the city. Upon this left 
Napoleon resolved to deliver his chief attack, whilst he held in check the densely 
occupied centre by the fire of a great array of field-guns. The attack upon the Allied 
left was most successful; and, as soon as their infantry had been driven from the 
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villages they occupied into the open, Murat, who directed the operation, poured down 
his horsemen upon it. This isolated left wing was utterly destroyed, and the Allied 
Army was cut off from all hope of retreat 
by the roads in rear of that flank. In the 
meantime, Ney, who had operated against 
the Allied right, succeeded in cutting off 
their retreat by that flank, and _ their 
crowded centre had suffered heavily from 
the batteries which Napoleon had massed 
against it. 

Like Turenne’s battle at Entzheim, these 
operations round Dresden were executed 
under a heavy downpour of rain, which 
destroyed the roads and so rendered all 
retreat most difficult. 

This was the only occasion upon which 
Napoleon ever attacked both wings of a 
superior enemy in position contenting enue 





himself simply with a heavy artillery fire upon the hostile centre. The object he here 
aimed at was to cut off the Allies from their easiest line of retreat, and compel them 
to retire by their centre upon the passes through the Erzgebirge in which Vandamme 
was posted to bar the way. 

Obliged to fall back, principally from want of provisions and ammunition the 
arrival of which had been prevented by the badness of the roads, the Allies thus found 
themselves restricted to one road as their line of retreat. At first Napoleon pressed 
their retiring columns with his wonted energy, and as long as he remained to direct 
the operations everything went well. Knowing the position which Vandamme 
occupied in the mountains, he was justified in believing that the destruction of the 
whole Allied Army was certain. The capture of the two Emperors and the King of 
Prussia would most probably re-establish his renown and authority which had been so 
seriously shaken by the disastrous retreat from Moscow. How all these speculations, 
these hopes, must have filled Napoleon’s mind at this critical moment! How he 
must have congratulated himself upon having adopted the audacious policy he had 
followed, instead of standing upon the defensive near the Rhine, as most leaders 
would have done under the circumstances! What stupendous anxieties must then 
have crowded that mighty brain! What consequences, not only for himself, but for 
all Europe, depended upon the turn which the events of the next few hours might 
take! Oh, war is a terrible thing from every aspect ; but in none is it more so than 
in its awe-inspiring uncertainty, and the chances which affect its results. Well indeed 
may Turenne have said, that after the ablest combinations have been planned’ by 
the first of generals, three-fourths of the result still depend upon accident. Here is 
an illustration in point, for here once more the evil genius of what I may call 
Napoleon’s declining years snatched from him the results which he had every right 
to expect from his recent victory. 

He suddenly relinquished his personal direction of the pursuit and went back to 
Dresden. ‘That it was illness or physical prostration which caused him to do so, there 
can be, I think, no doubt. The man who hitherto throughout this campaign had been 
on horseback at daybreak each morning when there was fighting to be expected was 
not likely to have abandoned this pursuit—upon which his very existence as Emperor 
depended—had he been strong enough, bodily and mentally, to have continued it. But 
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at this critical moment he seems to have suddenly become an altered man. We 
know that he was exposed during the battle to the drenching rain which fell that day, 
and this may have brought on an attack of that mysterious malady to which I referred 
in my previous article. This is borne out by the fact that there is a sudden and 
unmistakable change in the tone and spirit of the letters he wrote after his return to 
Dresden, from those he had previously written. At first his orders for the pursuit 
are clear, vigorous, and characteristic. Suddenly the Marshals are left without 
instructions, and the pursuit is relaxed in consequence. 

The Allies, no longer harassed or pressed in rear, had time thus allowed them to 
realise, that with their overwhelming numbers they could easily brush Vandamme from 
their path. This they did at Kulm, on August 30th, his cavalry and about ten 
thousand foot alone escaping to rejoin Napoleon. Vandamme, who boasted that he 
feared neither God nor devil, was taken prisoner, and all his guns and the rest of his 
force were either captured or destroyed. “Vandamme,” said Napoleon, “is very 
precious to me, for if ever I have occasion to make war against the infernal regions, 
he is the only general I have who would be capable of tackling the devil.” 

In the meantime Oudinot, with 60,000 men, had been heavily defeated on August 
26th at Gross Beeren by Bernadotte with an army over 150,000 strong, and composed 
of better elements than Napoleon had given it credit for. Gérard’s Division, which 
had hastened to Oudinot’s assistance, was almost entirely destroyed. This was 
Napoleon’s first experience of the power which a Short Service System, well applied, 
gives the ruler who is shrewd enough to make use of it. Though Swedes, English, 
and Russians were important elements in Bernadotte’s army at Berlin, it was on 
Bulow’s Prussian Corps, formed almost entirely of Reservists, that most of the fighting 
at Gross Beeren had fallen. 

On August 26th Macdonald’s army, about 80,000 strong, had been caught by 
Blucher in the act of passing the Katzbach, was driven back upon its swollen torrent, 
and escaped with barely 20,000 men. 

These defeats at Kulm, Gross Beeren, and the Katzbach were heavy blows to the 
fighting efficiency of Napoleon’s army in Germany, and were deadly wounds to his 
reputation for invincibility. They were all the more serious because they served, in 
a remarkable degree, to give new life to 
the Allied forces, whose spirit had been 
damped by their defeats at Dresden, and 
by the perils of their retreat from that city 
—perils which were appalling as long as 
Napoleon was able to direct the pursuit 
in person. ‘They inspired all Germans 
with increased determination to fight the 
war out to the bitter end, and increased 
both the number of recruits who joined 
the regular army and of the Corps of Free 
Lances, who now harassed Napoleon’s 
communications everywhere. ‘Time was 


ent, 


working against him, and every hour that 
did not represent progress for his arms 
was a fatal loss to him, for England was 





now straining every nerve to re-arm the 
populations whom, after his early career of victory, he had disarmed lest they should 
fight against him. 
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Napoleon now despatched Ney with fresh troops towards Berlin. He had intended 
to reinforce him with his own central army, but the necessity of supporting Macdonald’s 
broken army obliged him instead to hurry forward against Blucher. ‘That fighting 
Field Marshal, however, as soon as he heard that Napoleon was with the army 
marching to attack him, fell back promptly to avoid a battle. Meantime the Grand 
Army of the Allies, relieved of Napoleon’s presence, again passed the Bohemian 
mountains to threaten Dresden for the second time. This move brought back 
Napoleon in a hurry to that city, in the hope of once more catching that Army, 
and in this instance of destroying it after he had beaten it in battle. Here again 
he was doomed to disappointment, for as soon as his return became known, the 
Allies again retired behind the Erzgebirge, and Blucher resumed the offensive against 
Macdonald. Meanwhile, Ney, unsupported and left without the personal direction 
of Napoleon, had advanced against Bernadotte, and was severely defeated at Dennewitz 
on September 6th. 

All Napoleon’s movements were closely watched by irregular troops, who obtained 
the best information everywhere from the inhabitants, who in all districts were well- 
wishing informers and self-constituted spies. On the other hand, he had the utmost 
difficulty in obtaining reliable information about his enemies’ doings or whereabouts. 
Nothing was more remarkable about Napoleon’s personal conduct of a war than the 
skill and energy he always displayed in his arrangements for securing, at every phase of 
a campaign, the earliest and best intelligence of all that was taking place in the theatre 
of war, whilst he carefully concealed his own movements and intentions from the 
enemy. He lays it down as a maxim that the general who has to remain in ignorance 
of his enemies’ proceedings is ignorant of his trade. Yet in this campaign, especially 
after the truce, he could learn very little about the distribution and strength of the 
Allied Armies opposed to him; and, although the efforts made and the methods 
pursued by Schwarzenberg and the Allied headquarters for this purpose were feeble 
in the extreme, they, on the other hand, had good information about the French armies. 
The passionate hatred of millions, which his “Continental system” and his soldiers’ 
treatment of the inhabitants had aroused against him, made it difficult for his spies 
to act, and this in a great measure made up for the deficiencies of the Allied leaders 
in this respect. His complete ignorance of the strength and real composition of 
ernadotte’s army in Berlin, which was the main cause of Ney’s and Oudinot’s disastrous 
defeats, is a good illustration of what I mean. But the general failure of his Marshals 
in 1813 was largely owing to the military system which he had created, and which 
centred all initiative in himself. 

Napoleon’s armies were thus rapidly crumbling away under the hands of his 
Marshals, whilst the Allies successfully evaded his own blows. He made repeated 
efforts to overwhelm Blucher ; but to no purpose, as I have stated, for that wily soldier 
either retreated or, by calling in his detached forces, became too strong to be attacked 
with any certainty of success. Upon each occasion Napoleon was compelled to 
relinquish the hope of crushing Blucher, and to fall back nearer France. 

These retirements of their great adversary in person increased the confidence of the 
Allies. Bennigsen, with a fresh Russian army, was near at hand, and this, amongst 
other reasons, now caused the Allied leaders to resolve upon taking the offensive. 
Blucher and Bernadotte on one flank, and the Main army, strengthened by Bennigsen, 
on the other, were to cross the Elbe and join hands in rear of Napoleon’s army, and 
so cut it off from its base on the Rhine. But before this could be accomplished the 
defection of Bavaria rendered Napoleon’s forward position so dangerous that he felt 
obliged to fall back upon Leipzig with all his forces, a point so central for all lines of 
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communication between France and Germany that he could not afford to allow the 
Allies to seize it. 

In this historic neighbourhood both the contending sides now gathered for a great 
battle. It began on October 16th, and lasted three days, upon each of which the 
Allies received fresh reinforcements, which enabled their serried ranks to hem in the 
French closer and closer within a circle so narrow that at last all manceuvring became 
impossible. At every point around him he was met with greatly superior numbers. 
On the 18th, in the middle of the battle, the Saxon and Wiirtemberg contingents 
went over to the Allies, and actually turned their weapons against their friends of 
the morning. 

Napoleon’s chief of the staff, accustomed always to victory when carrying out 
the schemes of his great master, had made no proper provision for the retreat 
which now became inevitable. No extra bridges had been laid across the Elster, 
and none of the impedimenta had been sent to the rear. When, therefore, the 
retreat began, in the early morning of October 19th, there was great confusion from 
the intermingling of troops and baggage. The rearguard fought splendidly, but was 
eventually cut off, and either captured or destroyed, through the premature destruction 
of the bridge it was to retreat by. This battle cost Napoleon about 50,000 men, 
300 guns, anda great mass of military material; but yet, when his old allies, the 
Bavarians, strove to bar his passage, he brushed them aside with ease and succeeded 
in recrossing the Rhine at Mayence on November 2nd, but with not more than about 
75,000 or 80,000 good troops, the remains of the large army with which he opened 
the campaign six months before. 

The Allies, instead of pursuing vigorously, spent the next two months—almost 
uselessly—in reducing the many fortresses still held by the French on the Elbe, the 
Oder, and the Vistula. Had they pressed Napoleon hard, they might have destroyed 
his army before it could recross the Rhine. Had this been the result of the campaign, 
the Allied sovereigns might have eaten their Christmas dinner in the Tuileries, and 
we should not have had the history of the interesting but useless campaign of 1814 
to record. But the weakness and folly of the Allies, in failing to pursue with all 
their might, not only gave some respite to Napoleon’s jaded troops, but also gave 
him time to prepare for that most remarkable campaign which began about the end 
of January 1814. 

oth in 1812 and 1813 the collapse of the Imperial power was mainly due to 
causes which for some years had been sapping the foundations on which it rested, 
whilst they left the edifice itself, apparently, as stately and imposing as ever. The 
failure of Schwarzenberg’s Austrians in 1812, and the defection of York, were only 
more overt signs of what was happening in detail wherever Napoleon’s armies moved 
or wherever the authority of his edicts was recognised. The sentiment of all European 
nations was bitterly hostile to him, and this accounts largely for the slow movement 
and frequent destruction of the supply-trains upon which his army depended. The 
drivers and conductors—-mostly German—forced to serve with these trains, loathed 
helping their conqueror. 

The composition of his army, more than any other one cause, had forced him 
onwards when he hesitated, at Smolensk, whether he should winter there or push 
on for Moscow. ‘The large forces with which he appeared in Russia, and with which 
he reappeared in the 1813 campaign, were largely swollen by allies held to him 
only by a belief in his power—in what the world conceived to be his omnipotence. 
But when that belief was rudely shaken-by the destruction of his army in Russia, 
they were only too ready to desert him: in fact, they began to fear his enemies 
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more than they feared him; and in the campaign of 1813 all these hostile elements 
made themselves more felt than in the previous year. 

Independently of Napoleon’s failure to destroy his enemy after the battle of Dresden, 
he made several mistakes this year. But they were more mistakes in diplomacy than 
in the practice of war. His rejection of the terms proposed by Austria during the 
truce will always seem the height of folly to most men; and, amongst the errors 
in his military plans, we are most struck with his having locked up, to no useful 
purpose, an army of about a hundred and fifty thousand soldiers in the fortresses on 
the Oder and the Vistula. It is easy to 
to point out errors made by even the 
public affairs. But the more closely 


pick holes in the character even of a saint, 
real kings of men in their management of 
we study the proceedings of Napoleon in 
1813, notwithstanding the mistakes he made, the greater appears his remarkable 
individuality, and the more inclined we are to say with the Duke of Wellington 
about him, “How much the fate of the world depends upon the temper and 
passions of one man!” 

As I have said of his campaign in Russia, I say of this in Germany, Napoleon in 
1813 was not the man he was in 1796 or in 1805. His conceptions were as great, the 
grandeur of his undertakings was as striking, but his execution was not as of yore. 
His career of brilliant success had made him believe that he was not only different 
from other men in brain-power, but that a special goddess of victory was his guardian 
angel, and that he was the favoured son of Fortune. The plans he devised entitled 
him to expect success, and he seems to have believed that a special providence— 
his “ star”—would preside over their execution. Although this was apparently never 
absent from his mind, yet no man ever left the execution of his plans less to chance 
than he did, as long as his health and strength were normal. In this campaign 
we read of him being on horseback at all hours watching the enemy and recon- 
noitring the position for himself, personally superintending the passage of his 
troops and trains over rivers, and doing all that any commander in his best days 
could have done to avoid failure. But over and over again we find luck run 
against him. 

In the war-game we now play so generally in our garrison towns tne dice have 
to be thrown in certain cases when squadrons of equal strength charge one another. 
Men sometimes say that, as war is a science, the introduction of this element of chance 
into the game robs it of much of its instructional value. But those who know what 
real war is smile at this criticism. They know that an accidental pain in the stomach, 
or a clod in the eye of either leader at the critical moment just before a charge, 
may always decide the result. The accidents which influence that result in real 
war render it often quite as much a matter of chance as in the throw of the dice in 
the Kriegspiel of peace. 

As far as any one now can judge of what might, what ought to have happened 
after the battle of Dresden, it seems very evident to me that, had not Napoleon 
withdrawn, as he did, from the personal direction of the pursuit, nothing could have 
saved the Allied Army from destruction or capitulation. I can only find one ex- 
planation of that withdrawal, and it is the sudden collapse, through illness at the 
moment, of Napoleon’s mental and physical powers. The ball was at his foot ; but 
he turned back instead of making a goal, and his subordinates could not make it 
for him. 
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« She was listening to a young man who talked to her in a low voice." 
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THE COMMANDANT’S DUEL.* 


AST year I had to go to Besancon to attend the marriage 
of a friend of mine. He was marrying a young lady 
belonging to a family much esteemed, and indeed quite 
popular in the neighbourhood. ‘The ceremony was most 
brilliant. In the evening, according to the custom of the 
Bisontin country, the guests assembled at a family banquet. 
I was taking my seat at table when a hand was placed 
on my shoulder; I turned, and found myself facing a 
captain of Dragoons, some thirty years of age, a good- 
looking, fair-haired man. 

* You don’t remember me ?” said he. 

“No, indeed ! ” 

“T am Gustave Hammer, your old chum at Sainte Barbe. I was playing at 
marbles in the garden of Fontenay-aux-Roses when you arrived for the first time. 
I fancy I can see you now—very pale, with red hair cropped like a brush; your 
bright eyes in contrast with your pale face gave you a comical aspect. You came 
up to me and said, ‘Please give me some marbles!’ I gave you some, and we 
made friends directly. That friendship, as you remember, lasted three years.” 

Meeting with an old school-fellow, especially a particular chum, always evokes a 
certain feeling of emotion. A boarding school is such an atrocious prison, that when 
one comes across an old companion it is not unlike greeting a comrade from gaol. 

Gustave Hammer sat down next me. We dined with capital appetites and 
exchanged mutual confidences. He was nearly certain of promotion to command of 

* From the French of M. Albert Delpit. This tragic little sketch, written in December 1881, 
was dedicated to Victor Cherbuliez by the author. 
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his regiment before the year was out. At his age such speedy promotion is rare. 
That evening at midnight he walked back with me to the railway station, and promised 
to look me up whenever he came to Paris. We shook hands heartily at parting. 
What a fine fellow Gustave Hammer was! My chat with him had made me feel quite 
twenty years younger. 

Long months rolled by, and I had ceased expecting to hear anything more of 
Gustave. Iwas wrong, however. In May I read 
in the Official Gazette that my friend, according 
to his expectation, had been nominated to the 
command of a regiment of Chasseurs 4 Cheval. 

He had been posted in a tolerably com- 
fortable garrison at Maubeuge, on the 
Belgian frontier. 

Towards the end of the month of 
August I was walking one evening 
in the Champs Elysées. It was 
about half-past nine or thereabouts. 
~we~,,Around me was all the busy 
~ animation of a summer’s night, 
—a throng of passers-by, and 
people who chatted together, 
sitting on the iron chairs along- 
side the pavement. On one side 
to the right was a music-hall, 
with its festoons of lamps, which 










i f gave the trees a curious appear- 

' 1b fen ~ gave the trees 1 curious appear 

= ance, as if they had been cut 

out of tin. Wretched trees! What have they done that they should be condemned 
to such an existence? I watched their wizened branches waving sadly enough whilst 


the refrain of a distant chorus echoed through the air. Before me the avenue of the 
Champs Elysées stretched away into the distance, with its hundreds of lamps dotting 
the night gloom like so many glowworms. All at once I noticed under a gas-jet 
Gustave Hammer. I walked up to him and held out my hand. 

“ Good evening, Commandant!” said I. “ By Jove! how lucky Iam to meet you 

“ Ah! it’s you,” he replied in rather a strained voice. “I am very glad to see you.” 

The tone in which he spoke struck me as rather painful. I looked at him anxiously. 
He had certainly much aged within the past year. His complexion was paler, and 
the lines on his face had deepened considerably. I linked my arm quietly with his. 

Shall we take a turn together ?” 

“ Willingly.” 

After a few steps I left off talking, and he ceased to continue the conversation 
which had hardly commenced, and seemed again buried in profound thought and in 
heaven knows what cruel reveries 

“ You are out of spirits, aren’t you ?” said TI, all of a sudden. 

He gave a start, almost trembling; and responded, after a little while of silence,— 

“es!” 

“What's up now? A love affair?” 

He hesitated. I did not pursue the subject, knowing that certain sufferings do not 
bear probing, when he blurted out,— 

“Listen. Ihave made up my mind to tell you about it. After all, it is absurd 
of me to champ the bit as I have been doing, especially as I brought it all on myself. 


1.” 
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Perhaps, too, you can advise me a bit. Since I last saw you I have undergone an 
experience, an epoch in my life. You have not heard of it, as, thanks to the Minister 
of War, it hasn’t got into the papers! Don’t be alarmed ; it isn’t a long story to listen 
to; and, indeed, it is a subject which interests you particularly. It is again a case of a 
child. suffering for the faults of his parents.” 

He knocked off the ash from the end of his cigar, and proceeded slowly, like a 
man who lays bare his very heart. 

“Tt happened in this way. Last June, the ‘twenty-eight day,’ reservists came to 
Maubeuge to go through their drill. I had then had the 


command of the 6th Chasseurs about a month. One morn- See ‘ 
ing I was starting for Lille with another senior officer ete” hae 5 


of the garrison, and it was agreed that we should have 
a basin of soup and a cutlet at the 
refreshment room of the Maubeuge 
station. As you know, there is a 
long buffet, with marble tables 
around the walls. At one end 

of it, close to our table, was the 
retail bar, where drinks in 
glasses are served, and which 
workmen and soldiers frequent. 

My brother officer said to me, 
“*Have you the son of any 
celebrity among your recruits ?’ 

“*Ves; I have the son of 
Myrian, the painter, who has just 
been admitted to the Institute. 
And have you one?’ 

“*T also. But the son of a 
celebrity of another kind—George 
de Feérisset.’ 

“The son of the handsome 
Madame de Feérisset ?’ 

“ «The very same.’ 

“JT Jaughed, saying, ‘What! 
Has she already a son big enough to be 
in the reserve? I was very much in 
love with that woman in days gone by. 





. é a2 

Unfortunately she preferred one of my , ; 

particular friends.’ . bo \) 
“*T also was very spoony in that quarter,’ * Aus 


replied my comrade; ‘I had not the same excuse 
as you. I forget why I never declared myself.’ 

“Vou were unwise,’ I replied. ‘She dearly enjoys a caprice, my good fellow— 
a caprice which lasts a week at most. And then such a complaisant husband ! 
She has had at least a score of episodes. M. de Férisset never suspected it.’ 

“T had scarcely finished speaking when I saw a small Chasseur step inside the 
door of the retail bar. He was as white asa sheet. He appeared undecided for an 
instant, and then came up to me, staggering and tripping over the big sabre which 
rattled against his spurs. When he got to my table he looked at me a minute with 
glaring eyes, and lifted his hand. I then saw he meant to strike me. ‘Seize that 
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man there!’ There was a scuffle; two or three soldiers at once collared him. 
The small Chasseur stood still, facing me, and with a deep voice he said,— 

“¢Tt is my mother !’ 

“T at once perceived the full indignity of my words. ‘Let him go!’ I cried. 
What was to be done? ‘There was only one course open to a gentleman who had 
forgotten himself by speaking shamefully of a woman. I stood up, took off my forage 
cap, and, saluting the young man,— 

“¢T am at your service.’ 

“A loud whistle sounded; the train for Lille was just starting. I rushed on to 
the platform and into the train. Half an hour afterwards I went and called on the 
General of the division, and told him all about it. As you can fancy, he pitched 
into me well. The idea of a colonel of Chasseurs chattering in public like a last- 





joined subaltern from Saint Cyr! It was the fault of the Minister for choosing such 
young officers for promotion. I thought to myself that the misfortune would have 
happened all the same if I had been only a captain; but I felt that I deserved far 
too much the cutting remarks of the General to venture upon making any reply. 

“And what do you intend to do now?’ he asked. 

“¢ But, it seems to me, General, that I have no choice whatever in the matter. 
I have deeply insulted this young man. I have placed myself at his disposition. 
I must fight with him.’ 

“You are mad! A commandant never can go out with a private soldier !’ 

“* Allow me to observe, General, that this is no question of military regulation, 
in view of certain offences. Pray grant me the requisite permission.’ 

“* But I have not the power.’ . 
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“¢ Have the goodness to telegraph to 
the Minister.’ 

“¢The Minister will refuse.’ 

“¢Then I shall warn M. George de 
Férisset. ‘The frontier is quite near; the 
duel can take place in Belgium.’ 

“«That means that you will desert ?’ 

“¢Just so, General; I shall desert 
and risk the consequences afterwards. I 
have for once behaved badly by publicly 
insulting a woman, and I must not forfeit 
my honour a second time by now re- 
fusing to give satisfaction to the son of 
that woman.’ 

“The General made a sign of anger ; 
but he quickly recovered himself, and paced once or twice up and down his office ; 
then coming up to me, he said quietly,— 

“¢T)o what you like. You have said nothing to me about it. I know absolutely 
nothing. But don’t forget that the War Office has to be settled with.’ 

“The seconds of M. George de Férisset came in the evening. He and I had 
taken four civilians to settle matters for us. The weapon chosen was the sword. 
The meeting was arranged for the next morning at nine o’clock, at Feignies, a 
3elgian village on the frontier. I did not sleep that night, and put my affairs in 
order. I had decided to let myself be wounded by that poor boy. 

“The next day at the hour named we arrived at Feignies. A dirty, grey, cold 
morning. It was raining. We trudged through mud up to our ankles; in front 
M. George de Férisset and his seconds. One of my friends observed to the young 
man that he ought to have put on plain clothes. M. George de Férisset replied 
bluntly that, having been insulted when in uniform, satisfaction was due to him as a 
man and asa soldier. I signed to my friend, who desisted. At last we arrived at a 
field soaked by the rain, where evidently the foothold would be bad; but there was 
not much difference in choice anywhere, and time was pressing. 

“Tt was a very curious scene, my dear fellow, the preparations’ for that duel: on 
one side an officer of high rank in plain clothes; on the other a private Chasseur, 
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At last we were placed, one opposite the other. All at once M. de Ferisset made 
me a military salute, and said earnestly,— 

“*My commandant, I meant to strike you when we were both in uniform. | 
therefore committed a serious military crime. To-day I am forced to repeat it 
in a higher degree. For this the soldier makes his excuses to his officer. Now, 
en garde |’ 

“We crossed our blades ; one of my seconds gave the word—‘ Go on, gentlemen !’ 
I did not stir. I watched my adversary. I saw in his eyes the same light as the 
day before, followed by the same indecision. All of a sudden he took two steps ; 
then he stopped. He smiled with—ah! such a serene smile! May I live a hundred 
years but I shall never forget that smile of his! Suddenly making a furious bound 
forward, he threw himself on my sword, and transfixed himself. He uttered a cry 
and fell on his side; a red froth trickled at the corner of his lips. He gave a last 
shudder, a last rattle in his throat, and nothing more. He was dead!” 

I had listened with agonised heart. When Gustave Hammer had finished he 
drew a deep breath, and said hoarsely,—- 

“T know well enough that I wished him to run me through. I know well enough 
he killed himself. I know that my career is ruined, and that I must leave the army. 
Nevertheless I feel the remorse of a murderer. It seems that I have committed a 
dreadful crime. ‘Think of that loyal boy killed in the very heydey of his youth! 
Think of that mother who must despair whilst bewailing that son of whom she is 
really the assassin !” 

The time had slipped by; the cafés-concerts were becoming empty. The 
promenaders had become more numerous; some of them hummed the refrain of 
a song. Strange contrast, the words of a popular air alternating with the recital 
of such a dark drama! Gustave Hammer bent his head again, overcome by the 
recollection. The Champs Elysées were crowded. Everywhere the intense life of a 
summer's night in this Paris, full of enjoyment and gaiety. In the street innumerable 
carriages, which went up towards the Bois, or came down from the Arc de Triomphe. 
On one side of us, on the iron chairs, many people were seated. As I looked at 
them I noticed a woman of forty-three or forty-four years, still very handsome, in 
the midst of a brilliant circle. She was dressed very elegantly in grey, and inhaled 
the perfume of an enormous bouquet of violets, whilst listening to a young man 
who was talking to her in a low voice. 

“Oh, the shameless, heartless wretch!” I exclaimed. 

“What's up now?” 

I pointed with my hand, and showed him the woman. 

“The mother!” 

And as he gesticulated his horror I added, shaking my head,— 

“Don’t appear to notice. Do you see that? Eh, well, such is life!” 
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N the January number of this Magazine I 





endeavoured, by the aid of illustrations and 





diagrams, to explain the causes and condi- 
tions by which a “minimum” or “living” wage is 









determined—that is to say, a wage which will just support 








the recipients in a state compatible with happiness and self- 





respect, and below which we ought to do our utmost to 
prevent the income of any honest labourer from sinking. For 
the information of those who did not see the paper I refer to, I will briefly re- 
capitulate what was said in it. I there pointed out that the highest minimum 
standard—or, if we like to call it so, the maximum minimum standard—of a desirable 
and human subsistence, was determined by the value of the total products which 
the individual labourer—or the individual labourer and his family—could produce 
from the poorest soil under cultivation. Let us take the same labourer, and settle 











him successively on ten soils of different quality, allotting him in each case the utmost 
area that he can, by his own labour, cultivate to the best advantage; and the amount 
and value of the products which will reward his labour will be different in each case. 
In other words, if, in each case, he were to keep the whole of the products, his income 
and his standard of living would in each case be different. Let us then fix our attention 
on the smallest of these incomes—namely, that which he would derive from the poorest 
of the soils allotted him. We will suppose this to be such soil as in certain 








LL 
parts of the country is now let at something like a shilling an acre. The [~ 
man’s rent, whatever it comes to, is really part of the produce of the 
soil rented. We will accordingly represent the total produce by the oblong A 


figure A. In the case of soils like these, which are just on the margin of 
cultivation, a very small proportion of the produce is paid away in rent, the 
larger part being necessary for the bare support of the cultivator. The 

man’s rent, therefore, will be indicated with substantial accuracy by the Fis. 5 
small shaded portion at the top of the figure. Now, it is evident that if this man 
is to earn his own living on the soil in question, his total income cannot possibly 
be increased—the general condition of the industrial arts remaining the same—except 
by remitting his rent to him, or giving him the soil for his own; and, in this case, 








his income will be increased by the amount indicated by the shaded portion of the 

figure, but it cannot by any possibility be increased farther. If, then, the public is 

contented that such soil should be cultivated at all, the public virtually affirms that 
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the cultivator should be contented with such a life as 


MAGAZINE. 








can be supported by the 


consumption or sale of the total produce which it yields to him. 


To render this point and its significance yet more clear, let us take our figure A, 


which represents the cultivator’s income on the poorest 


soil, and place it beside 


corresponding figures, which will represent his income on superior soils. ‘The entire 


figure A, we must remember, including the shaded portion, represents at once the 
total produce of the soil in question, and also an income on which a man can 
support a life with which, in the judgment of his contemporaries, he ought to be 
contented. If the figure A, then, represents the total which the man can produce 


from the poorest soil, the total which by similar labour he 


soil will be represented by the figures B, C, and D. Now let us 
suppose that at starting the cultivator of the poorest soil pays away in 
rent the portion of his produce represented by the shaded portion of 


the figure A; and that then some measure of land-reform 
frees him from this payment, and makes his holding 
practically his own, on the ground that thus he is able to 
lead a human life, and that otherwise he would not’ be 
able. The sole result of such legislation on 
other and better land would not be to free 
it of rent likewise, but only 4 








can extract from superior 
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to reduce the rent of it by 1 7777 yyy), aa; 
the precise amount paid for 

the poorest holding. For in- 
stance, to free land, which is ' A 
now rented at two shillings 
an acre, of all rent, would 


be merely to reduce land 
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that now lets at five guineas 3 
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an acre to a rental of five 
pounds three shillings. How this is can be seen easily 
dotted line 77 represents a minimum living income. 


Fic. 2. 


from the diagram. ‘The 
Let the dark horizontal 


line 77 represent the measure of land-reform by which the cultivator of the poorest 
soil is allowed to retain the whole of his rent. The same line, when it crosses 
the other figures, merely cuts off a small fraction of the portions which represent 


their original rents; and it cannot possibly do more. 


If the cultivator of the 


poorest soil will obtain a living income by adding to his original income the 
shaded portion of A, it cannot be maintained that the cultivators of the superior 
soil will not be able to support a human existence unless we make over to them the 


whole of the shaded portion of B, C, and D. We can soon see this by taking the 
cultivator of the best soil, and trying to apply to his case the reasoning that was applied 
to that of the cultivator of the worst. The total value of his products is represented 


by the figure D. If we say of him that he cannot support a 


human existence unless he 


has the whole of the shaded portion added to his original income, we shall be saying 


that a living wage-income, or the minimum wage, is represented not by the line 77 


but by the line ff In that case it would follow that the inferior soils could not 


be cultivated at all, because their total produce would, 


as has been said already, 


be insufficient to yield a living income to their cultivators. But since we assume 


that in the judgment of the entire nation the inferior soils 


still ought to be cultivated, 


the living income must necessarily be limited by the total product which results from 


a man’s labour when applied not to the best soil cultivated but to the worst. 
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Let us, then, continue to fix our attention on this minimum living income of the 
cultivator of the poorest soil, and ask ourselves the following question with regard to 
it. Is ita minimum which there is no hope of increasing? And does the cultivator 
of the poorest soil stand accordingly outside the ranks of progress? If we take the 
working men of this country as a whole, the increase of their average incomes 
has, during the past hundred years, been constant and almost incredible. Has the 
cultivator of the poorest soil had no share in this increase? Is his position 
no better than it was a hundred years ago? And is there no hope that fifty years 
hence it may be better than it is now? The answer to these questions is that his 
position during the past hundred years has become better, and may continue to grow 
better still; and in two ways. ‘The first way is obvious—namely, by the discovery 
of improved methods of agriculture, which will enable him with the same labour to 
extract more produce from the soil. ‘The second way is altogether different. It 
is by an increase, not in the amount of his products, but in their selling price or 
their exchangeable value. Of the first way I do not propose to speak. I am going 
to deal solely with the second; and if I can make the reader clearly understand 
that, I shall have made him understand the real truth of the question which is at the 
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bottom not only of the recent coal-strike but of nearly all the labour disputes which 
are now impeding industry. 

As every one knows, the most rudimentary form of progress has been some simple 
division of labour. Instead of each man producing everything that he himself needs, 
different sets of men devote themselves to producing severally some one kind ot 
commodity which they all need. Instead of each man producing his own bread, his 
own coats and his own furniture, one man tills the soil and produces bread for three, 
another sews and produces clothes for three, another works as a carpenter and 
produces stools and tables for three. Now, if each man produced all that he wanted 
for himself, the measure of his income would be the amount of the things produced 
by him; but the moment this arrangement ceases, and its, place is taken by a division 
of labour, his position in this respect altogether changes, and the measure of his 
income is not the amount nor even the quality of the things produced by‘him, but 
the amount and quality of the things which he can get in exchange for them. It is 
no doubt true that where industry is in a very rude stage and only necessaries are 
produced, each man will keep and consume part of his own'produce. But this is 
not an essential feature in the case. Even in a very rude community we can easily 
imagine a man who never smoked getting his living by the manufacture of tobacco. 
We will, however, in order to make our argument clearer, give this fact a place in it. 

Let us then imagine a community of three men, each living in a house, which 
VoL. II.—No. 12. 66 
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we will assume to be provided for him, and wanting nothing but food, clothes, and 
furniture. One man cultivates the soil, raises corn, and makes bread ; another makes 
clothes out of the skins of wild animals which he catches; a third fells timber, and 
makes chairs, tables, and other utensils.. We will call these men James, George, and 
or Joseph ; and the foregoing sketch, which represents each of 
consumed them, with the results of a day’s labour in the corner 
py Jam> in one case three loaves, in another the sleeve of a shirt, 
and in another a three-legged stool—will help to impress 
them on the imagination of the reader. We will begin 
with considering the position of James, the cultivator and 
bread-producer. He produces, we will say, by the utmost 


Goods expenditure of his labour, three loaves a day, every loaf 
| secured for : ¥ 





the bread Tepresenting a man’s daily consumption. It is impossible 
none any for him by any method of agriculture with which he is 
cA to eerse acquainted to obtain more loaves from any soil accessible 
Joseph. to him; therefore, so far as the quantity of his produce is 

concerned, he has no hope of increasing it, nor in respect 


of the loaves which he consumes himself is there any pos 





sibility of his position being changed at all. ‘These loaves, 
however, form but one-third of his income. The remaindet 


Fic, 4.—INCOME OF JAMES consists of loaves for which he has no use himself, but 
UNDER CONDITION Ne. 1. 





which happen to be necessary to the existence of George 
and Joseph ; he therefore gives a loaf daily to each of these men, and they return him 
an equivalent in clothes and household goods. James’s income, therefore—or the 
amount of goods which he can secure for himself by his own labour—depends princi- 
pally, not on what his own products are, but on what the products of George and 
Joseph are, and on how much of these they will each give him in return for a daily 
loaf. Now, when men like these are working for the barest necessaries and the 
rudest comforts of existence, and all presumably 


work equally hard and well, their products will conned 
exchange in proportion to the time employed ; hiniself. 
in producing them. Thus each loaf produced 

daily by James represents a third of his working 

day ; therefore the clothes which, with one loaf 

daily—or 365 loaves during the year—he will be 

able to purchase from George, will be as many Gina 


secured for 
the bread 
supplied 
to George 
and 
Joseph. 


as George can make during one-third of the year, 
or four months ; and the amount of furniture he 
can purchase from Joseph will be determined in 
the same way. Let us suppose, then, that in 
the third part of a year George can produce 
one complete outfit of clothes, and Joseph can 
produce a table, a three-legged stool, and a set 
of wooden dishes. James’s income for such a 

ear will he-the 25¢ loaves he consumes Meet | + -CROaNEE OF nem GutEE 
year will be the 365 loaves he consumes self, CONDITION No. s. 

one outfit of clothes, a table, a three-legged 

stool, and a set of wooden dishes. This condition of things is illustrated in the 





left-hand picture. 
But now let us suppose that whilst James’s own labour and its immediate products 
undergo no change whatever—whilst James still works as he has done hitherto, and 
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produces the same loaves daily, clothes-making and carpentry, by some miracle, both 
of them become easier ; so that George, in the third part of a year, produces not 
only one outfit of clothes, but a pillow, a bolster, and a stuffed quilt also, and Joseph 
in the same time produces an arm-chair and two spoons, besides the table, the stool, 
and the wooden dishes. In this case James, in return for the loaves with which he 
supplies George and Joseph, will receive, in addition to what he received before, a 
pillow, a bolster, a stuffed quilt, two spoons 
and an arm-chair, as is shown in the 
picture of his income “under condition 
NO. 2.” 

It is true that in actual life such 
changes as these are not brought about 
by miracles; but the preceding simple 
illustration will make it quite clear to the 
reader how an art such as agriculture may 
remain comparatively stationary, whilst 
all other arts progress; and yet the 
agriculturist’s income, without any effort 
of his own, may be augmented by an 





increase due to the progress of other arts. ‘There is a good deal implied in all this, 
which we will consider presently ; but first, as an aid in doing so, let us realise the 
following point. 

The increase we have just been supposing in the income of our imaginary peasant 
cultivator is merely the increase with which we are all familiar under the name (so 
misleading because it has been so arbitrarily restricted to land) of the “unearned 
increment.” Were the bread-producing industries of this country protected from all 
foreign competition, the whole country would ring at once with the accounts given 
by Radicals of the monstrous additional income that would be poured into the 
landlords’ pockets. But this increment, the genesis of which would be so obvious 
in the case of the landlords, would take place just the same if a// /andlordism were 
abolished, and if the whole soil of 
the country were tilled by peasants 
owning it. The income of the 
agricultural landlord is simply a 
part of the value of the gross 
agricultural products, or, as we 
call them for simplicity’s sake, of 
a certain number of loaves pro- 
duced from his land, no matter 
how; and to the rest of the 
community, who give goods in 








exchange for these loaves, it makes 


Left to James as Taken in rent by 
pal “tah fab no matter whatever how these 
Fic. 7. 


goods are divided: whether, as in 
fig. 6, the whole of them go to James the cultivator, and his income is raised, as we 
supposed it to be, from its original small amount; or whether, as in fig. 7, the whole 
of this supposed increase—that is to say, the articles marked 1—is taken by a landlord, 
and James is left in his original position. And, with regard to every kind of com- 
modity, from the point of view of the entire community, except that particular fraction 
of it by which the commodity in question is manufactured, the same thing is true. 
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Let us, for instance, take the case of clothing and bedding. 





To get a certain amount 


of these, James, as we have just seen, has to give George a specified number of loaves. 
It makes no matter to James what George does with them, whether he eats them all 


himself or shares them with a boy who helps him. 


Here, then, comes the point which I wish to impress on the reader. It makes 


no matter whatever to our present argument whether James, George, and Joseph are 
taken to represent a composite body of capitalists and wage-earners, and their incomes 
to represent a total of wages and profits ; or whether we eliminate the capitalist from our 


conception altogether, and assume each workman to be his own employer and to receive 
as wages the entire amount of goods which comes to him in exchange for those which 


he himself produces. 


Our illustration, therefore, will, for our present purpose, be just 


as true to the facts of the present day if we assume the gross income of every industry 


to consist altogether of wages taken by the workmen. 


We are now able to translate what has been said about James’s income into the 


current language of the day. 


That income—or, as we will now call it, his wages 


consisted, as we saw, of the one loaf he ate himself and the goods which he received in 


exchange for two loaves. 


Thus two-thirds of his wages consisted, not of a constant 


quantity of goods he produced himself, but of the varying quantity of other goods which 


he got in exchange for them. 
more nor less than the price at which his goods sold. 


The amount of the goods he got in exchange was neither 
The reader will at last see, if 


he has not seen it before, what is the precise point at which I am aiming—namely, the 


relationship between wages and prices ; and it will be apparent, from the illustrations 
given, that in any community in which there is division of labour, wages are not only 


related to prices, but they actually are prices. 


They are either the whole or some part 


of the assorted aggregate of commodities received in return for some one commodity 


by the producer of it. 


Such being the case, the question which I shall ask the reader to consider is this : 


Are prices regulated by what the producer considers that his wages ought to be? or 


are his wages regulated by what the purchaser considers that prices ought to be? This 


question has assumed immense practical importance at the present moment, owing to 


the doctrines with regard to it which are disseminated by the Trade Union leaders, and 


the effects of which have been shown in the recent Coal Strike. 


What these leaders, 


for instance, have been endeavouring to teach the colliers is, that the prices of coal 


can be regulated by the colliers’ habits and requirements 


such an extent that 


their wages shall never fall below a sum which has been fixed arbitrarily, which, 
compared with the wages of other industries, is exceptionally high, and which was not 


obtained by the men till within comparatively 
The real bearings of this question 
are constantly obscured by the question of the 
masters’ profits; but, as I have already shown, 
with the aid of figs. 6 and 
nothing to do with the points really at issue. ; 
the reader to understand this thoroughly that I will explain it yet 
In the adjoining figure 


recent years. 


again, and with a fresh set of illustrations. 
(8) we have two parallelograms of equal size, one of which represents 
a given quantity of coal, and the other, P P, the total price (whether 
we think of this as money or goods) for which it exchanged in the 
year 1890; and we have a similar parallelogram, P, P,, which repre- 
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or else be divided, as in P P, into wages and profits by some such line as a, 4, or ¢; 
and profits must, in the opinion of the ‘Trade Union leaders, be a legitimate portion of 
the total receipts, or not. If not, then the whole ought to go in wages; and when 
the workmen have got their rights, prices and wages will be co-extensive, so that 
any fall or rise in prices will be merely another expression for a rise and fall in 
wages. But if, on the other hand, profits ave legitimate, and necessarily form 
some fraction, no matter how small, of the total receipts, the relation of wages to 
prices will remain just the same. A fall in prices, for instance, from 24 to 18 
would diminish wages in exactly the same proportion, whether the whole of each 
sum went in wages or only five-sixths of it. Wages would fall from 24 to 18 in 
the one case, and from 20 to 15 in the other, and would depend on prices in 
either case just the same. We shall therefore be simplifying the question, without in 
any degree altering it, if we treat the total amount of coal produced by any given 
number of colliers in a given time as being entirely their own property, and consider 
their wages as the total of the commodities which they will get from the rest of the 
public in exchange for that coal. Now, in 1890 the public were willing to give 
commodities to an amount represented by the parallelogram PP for an amount of 
coal represented by the black parallelogram that corresponds to it; and in 1893 
they were willing to give only commodities to the amount represented by the 
parallelogram P,P;, which last is less than the former by an amount represented by 
the parallelogram D. The whole problem, then, is a problem which has to do with 
the amount of commodities represented by the parallelogram D. As a matter of 
fact, the public refused any longer to part with these, and yet demanded from the 
colliers the same amount of coals; and the colliers’ question is this: Can they by 
combination among themselves compel the public in exchange for this same amount 
of coals to give them daily this amount of commodities, which, for some reason or 
other, the public wished to withhold? The Trade Union leaders have been teaching 
the colliers that they can. They have been teaching them, in other words, that prices 
can be regulated by wages, instead of wages being obliged to follow prices. 
far is such teaching true? This is the point that I am anxious to make clear. 

I ask “ //ow Jar is it true ?” instead of asking whether it is true or false, because 
within certain limits it is true beyond all doubt, and is only false when these limits are 
passed. Let us first consider a set of circumstances under which it would be entirely 
true. We can do this more conveniently by referring again to fig. 3, and again present- 
ing to our imagination a community of three persons, James, George, and Joseph, 
each of whom produces enough for three persons of one of the prime necessaries of 
life, each keeping a third of what he himself produces and taking a third of the products 
of the other two. Now, what each of these men takes of the products of the other two 
has a double aspect. It is at once prices and wages. It is prices as seen by the man 


How 


who parts with it ; it is wages as seen by the man who takes it. Thus, when James, as 
shown in fig. 4, gives one-third of his bread-stuffs to George and receives a coat in 
return for them, the coat is the price which is paid for the bread by George, and it is 
the wages which James receives for his labour in producing the bread. Now, the prices 
in a community like this must follow wages—that is to say, their amount must conform 
to the wants of the recipient of the exchanged commodities. The goods of which they 
consist must, to use the phrase of the moment, be of such an amount as to constitute 
“a living wage”; and the reason is obvious. In such a community as this each man 
of the three imperatively requires a third of what each of the other two can give him, 
in order to live at all, or, at all events, to live in a condition which will enable him 
to produce goods which are similarly necessary for the others. 
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And now, bearing this in mind, let us amplify our community as follows. Let 
us impute to its members one new want—namely, coal. Let us imagine their climate 
such that, without a fire in his cottage, neither James nor George nor Joseph would 
be able to preserve his life; and let us accordingly add to them a fourth companion, 
Thomas, who is just able, by working as hard as the others, to provide himself and 
them with just as much coal as is necessary, but only just as much. In order to 
make the presence of Thomas possible, we must assume that James is able to make 
four loaves instead of three, that George is able to make four suits of clothes instead 
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of three, and that Joseph similarly can make additional furniture. What, then, will be 
the position of Thomas? Besides the coal which he keeps for his own fire, he will 
require, in order to keep himself alive, a fourth of the furniture produced by Joseph, 
a fourth of the clothes produced by George, and a fourth of the bread produced by 
James. He will, that is to say, require to receive these things as the wages of his 
labour ; and the others will, accordingly, be obliged to give them to him as the price 
of his coals. Thus, in a simple community of the kind we have imagined, prices not 
only can but must be kept at a point that will yield a certain wage to the producer. 
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But the reason of this fact is almost as obvious as its necessity. ‘The reason is, 
that in the case with which we are dealing the requisites of life are the same for every- 
body concerned, and each requisite is for each man equally and absolutely necessary. 
But the moment such acommunity begins to make any advance, and, by learning more 
of the arts of cultivation and manufacture, becomes able to provide itself with any articles 
of comfort and luxury—with anything beyond the inevitable necessaries we have been 
considering—the relation of prices and wages begins to undergo a change. I will 
explain this by a very simple illustration. Let us suppose our community to have 
advanced so far in the arts that each of its four members, without any additional effort, 
can now produce five articles for every four that he produced formerly. ‘Thus James 
has daily an extra loaf of bread and Thomas has daily fuel for an extra fire. Now 
these extra articles are capable of being regarded and treated in one or the other 





of two totally different ways. ‘They may be regarded and used as 


LW oe luxuries by the four men producing them—James, for instance, 
GG overeating himself on two loaves, and Thomas toasting himself 
YA: ) at a fire that is twice as big as formerly; or they may be 
ie ~ regarded and used as a complete set of necessaries, capable of 
sustaining the life of some fifth producer. Now let us suppose 

Y that at this juncture a fifth producer—Timothy—appears on the 


~ scene, who is capable of producing tobacco to the amount, let 
us say, of twenty cigars daily, and offers to supply the others with 
them in return for a supply of necessaries like those on which 
the others sustain themselves. Let the reader observe how now 
we have an entirely new situation. ‘Timothy’s position with regard 
to James, George, Joseph, and Thomas is fundamentally different 
to what theirs is with regard to one another. These four must 
all combine to keep each other alive, and must therefore pay 
prices which will yield each other a certain wage ; but Timothy 
and his cigars are not necessary, and there is no reason, so far 
as they are concerned, why they should do anything to keep him 
alive at all. Let us suppose that none of them liked smoking, or 
that Timothy’s cigars were very rank, and made them sick. Why 
should Thomas, for instance, deprive himself of the luxury of a 
fire all night, in order to purchase something which he would far 
rather be without? It is evident, then, that the first question with 
regard to ‘Timothy is, not what wage shall he get, but whether he 
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shall get any wage at all. Let us suppose, however, that Thomas 
and his three coadjutors try Timothy’s cigars and like them. 
Thomas thinks on the whole that he gets more pleasure from 
smoking than he does from an extra fire; George would sooner 
have a cigar in his mouth daily than a new suit of clothes twice instead of once a 
year ; and James and Joseph come to conclusions of a like kind. Each, therefore, . 
decides to offer Timothy the extra fifth part of his own particular products, and thus 
between them to supply him with a living wage. The situation is shown clearly 
in fig. 9. The four contiguous columns L W represent living wage, or the actual 
necessaries of life, for the four original producers. The articles above represent 
their surplus products, which they may either consume as luxuries or offer to Timothy, 
as shown in the detached column (fig. 9A), as the price of his cigars. That 
minimum price they must give him; but now comes the vexed question. Each of 
the other producers keeps one-fifth of the goods produced by him for his own use. 


Fic. 9A. 
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Shall Timothy be allowed to keep one-fifth of his cigars for his own smoking (as 
shown in the arrangement C1), in which case the five men will have four cigars each, 
and the wages of all be equal? or will he be obliged to give away the whole 
of them, in which case each of the other men would have five cigars, and Timothy 
himself none, and thus the other men’s wage would be 25 per cent. more than his? 
The answer to this question rests altogether with the consumers. If they decide to 
have cigars at all, they must pay Timothy a price for them which will enable him 
to keep body and soul together; but whether they allow him to keep so much as 
a single cigar for himself depends altogether, not upon him, but them. It depends 
on the degree of pleasure which these men find in smoking. ‘The more the reader 
considers this, the more clearly will he see the truth of it. Let us, for instance, take 
the case of the collier Thomas. He, every day, has a day’s surplus fuel——let us call 
it 5olb. This is the minimum price he can pay so as to get any cigars at all, for 
without it the cigar-maker could not be kept alive. The point at issue is, How many 
cigars will he demand for it? Four, or five? In one case the price of each cigar 
will be 8 lb. of coal, in the other rolb.; and as it is entirely a matter of choice with 
him whether he buys any, he is the arbiter of what price he will pay. 

And now let us view the matter from Timothy’s standpoint, not Thomas’s. Let 
us suppose that Timothy finds some other means of warming himself, and thus the 
collier’s coal becomes a luxury to the cigar-maker, just as the cigar-maker’s cigars are 
a luxury to the collier. The cigar-maker now can turn tables on the collier ; and just 
as the collier in the first case could fix the price of cigars, so in the second the 
cigar-maker can fix the price of coals. The price will depend on the difference 
between the pleasure which he feels he will derive from the warmth of a coal fire, 
and the pleasure which he feels he will derive from warmth obtained by some other 
means ; and, having settled with himself what this difference is, he will weigh it with 
the pleasure which he will derive from smoking his own cigars. 

Here at last we have a virtually exact counterpart to the actual position of the 
colliers in this country as related to the price-paying public. For the public a certain 
amount of coal is indeed a necessity, either directly, for domestic consumption, or 
indirectly, for the production of necessaries ; but by far the larger part that is actually 
consumed is consumed for the sake of producing comforts and conveniences, either 
directly on the consumer’s hearth or indirectly in the production of commodities ; 
and domestic consumption, though a small part of the total consumption, is yet a 
complete type of it. In fig. 8 coal was represented by a black parallelogram. Let 
us now represent it by a parallelogram again, but let us subdivide this, and analyse 

it, as in fig. 10, into a 





kitchen fire, which repre- 
sents a necessary, a sitting- 
room fire, which represents 
comfort, and a library fire, 
which represents luxury ; 
and let us say that these 
fires consume 4 cwt. each, 




















“4 or 13 cwt. in the aggre- 
gate. And now let us place this parallelogram, as in fig. 11, just above another, P P, 
which shall represent the price paid for thus much coal in the year 1890; and we 
will suppose this price, if expressed in goods, to be two chops, two cigars, and two 
bottles of beer. The consumer is willing to pay this for three fires, because the 
total income which he is able to spend is sufficient to leave him, when he has 
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done so, a similar amount of beer, tobacco, and meat for his own consumption. 
Three years later, however, the income which he is able to spend is diminished, 
for some reason or other, by one bottle of beer. Unwilling, therefore, to diminish 
his own consumption of beer, he offers the collier, for the same amount of coal, 
one bottle of beer less than formerly, as shown in the parallelogram P, P,. This 
is virtually what happened previous to the recent coal strike. If we assume each 
of the articles in question to be worth 4d., we have a fall in the price of coal 





from 2s. per 13 cwt. to 
1s. 8d. per 13 cwt., or from 
£1 75. 6d. per ton to about 
Al 2s. 24d.; but this 
familiar way of stating the 
case obscures the real point 
at issue. ‘The problem for 
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virtually a 
6 K problem 
connected, 
not with all 


the three fires, but 
rt) 4° 4° | 4° with one only —with 


fi the library fire. 
* Would the colliers 
J take one bottle of 


Ce ear ee beer for that instead 
Fic. 11. of two? It is need- 
less to say that the colliers would not wish to do so. ‘They would not wish to lose a 
bottle of beer a day. But the question is, Would they be able to get the extra bottle 
from the consumer, if the consumer became unwilling to part with it? And the answer 
to this depends altogether on the result of the mental sum which is done by the 
consumer, not the producer—a sum which shows him which would give him most 
pleasure : one bottle of beer and a fire in his library, or three bottles of beer which 
he would have to drink in the sitting-room.. The collier, no doubt, has to do a 
mental sum likewise; but it is a sum which is set for him by the consumer, not by 
himself. For let us suppose that the collier, not perceiving this, will not submit to 
the reduction that the consumer demands, and refuses to part with his coal at less 
than the former price. In that case, though his prices are kept up, his wages will fall ; 
for instead of getting each day from the consumer two chops and two cigars, and 
two bottles of beer, as the price of three fires, he will get only two chops and two 
cigars, without any beer at all, as the price of two fires. 
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Let me sum up the whole matter briefly. In proportion as a community learns 
to produce and to desire an increasing number of superfluities—that is to say, of 
goods not physically necessary for the actual support of life—it becomes more and 
more true with regard to each fresh superfluity that the amount of goods which the 
men who produce it will be able to exact in exchange.for it from the bulk of the 
community, depends on the degree of satisfaction which the bulk of the community 
expect to derive from it, as compared with that which they expect to derive from 
the other superfluities which they produce and possess themselves. If they wish 

have such and such a commodity at all, there is a certain minimum that they 
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must pay for it—a minimum just sufficient to keep the producer alive as a working 
animal; but any price that they pay for it beyond this depends altogether on the 
degree of value that they themselves place on it; for if the producer, in order to 
raise his wages, demands a larger price from them than they are naturally willing 
to pay, it is always open to them to say that they do not wish him to produce 
it at all. 

This is a truth which would hold equally good of a community consisting altogether 
of working men, as it does of a community consisting of an employing class and 
an employed ; and such theorists as Mr. Pickard and his fellow strike-leaders, if they 
abolished every employer in the kingdom, would find that just as surely as at present, 
and far more obviously, the price of any product produced, say by any twentieth of 
the population, depended, not on the wages that this one-twentieth wished for, but 
on the prices that the other nineteen-twentieths were willing to pay. 


W. H. MALLOocK. 


©Winter foreams. 


J HEN all the world is shrouded in white, I sit with closed eyelids 

W and dream 

Of a summer sun that is sparkling bright on the lake and rippling stream. 

I see the sheen of emerald green, and the garlands of gold and red, 

Which a veiling of white now hides from sight, asleep in their winter bed. 

I hear the sound of the singing birds and the restless rustle of trees, 

The swish of the scythe in the scented hay, the sigh of the sundown 
breeze ; 

And beneath the pink-blossoming chestnut trees I see my lost one sit, 

I list to the hum of countless bees in the dappled shadows that flit. 

I hear the hovering insect drone in a soothing, untuneful song, 

And a white-robed shadow in white-curtain’d room towards me glides 
along ; 

And leaning low, in the hush of the night, I feel two soft arms above, 

While the voice of the dead, like a breath of spring, is whisp’ring words 
of love. 


Ah! would I could dream till a summer sun shall have melted my frozen 
tears, 
And, would I could sleep till gentle time shall have healed the sorrow of 


years ! 


CAROLINE CREYKE. 
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POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE MISTRESS OF RUDDER GRANGE 
FROM HER FORMER HANDAAIDEN. 


LETTER No. X. 
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CHEDCOMBE, SOMERSETSHIRE. 





4 

WN the first night of our cycle trip we stopped at a place named 
Porlock ; and, after the walking and the pushing and the 
strain on my mind when going down even the smallest hill 
for fear Jone’s rope would give way, and the constant stretch- 
ing of my neck on account of the height of the hedges to 
see the beautiful country, which, when we were on the tops 








of the hills, spread out before us like an open stage set in 
green delightfulness, but on which the curtain came now and then, when we went 
in the dales, I was glad to get there. 

The road into Porlock goes down a hill the steepest I have seen yet, and we all 
walked down, holding our machines as if they had been fiery coursers ; but I must say 
that holding my tricycle back by the rope was like restraining the fury of a courser by 
hanging on to its tail, which isn’t the common way of doing it, I should say. This hill 
road twists and winds, so you can only see part of it at a time, and when we was about 
half-way down we heard a horn blowing ‘behind us, and, looking around, there came 
the mail coach at full speed with four horses and a lot of people on top; and the 
suddenness of our squeezing ourselves and our machines against the hedge on the 
other side of the road might have made anybody think we had been drilled in that 
sort of exercise. In this country they put iron shoes on their wheels to keep them 
from turning round, and then they gallop down hill. As this raging and roaring 
coach passed by, it nearly took my breath away, so scared I was; and, as soon as | 
could speak, I said to Jone, “‘ Don’t you ever say anything in America about having 
the roads made narrower so that it won’t cost so much to keep them in order, for in 
my opinion it’s often the narrow road that leadeth to destruction.” 


Copyright 1894 in the United States of America according to the Act of Congress by Frank R. Stockton. 
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When we got into the town, and my mind really began to grapple with old Porlock, 
I felt as if I was sliding backwards down the slope of the centuries, and liked it. As 
we went along Mr. Poplington told us about everything, and said that this queer little 
town was a fishing-village and seaport in the days of the Saxons, and that King Harold 
was once obliged to stop there for a while, and that he passed his time making war on 
the neighbours. As I looked on the queer cottages and houses, with their funny little 
windows and their chimneys like little round towers, and the romantic antiqueness of 
everything my eyes fell on, I would not have been the least surprised if I had seen 
some of those ancient Saxons come walking out of the doors. 

Mr. Poplington took us to a tavern called the Ship Inn, and I simply went wild 
over it. It is two hundred years old and two stories high, and everything I ever read 
about the hostelries of the past I saw there. The queer little door led into a queer 
little passage paved with stone, and on one side of this was a queer little taproom, 
with the pewter mugs hanging up that the Saxons used to drink out of, for all I know. 
A pair of little stairs led out of this into another little room, higher up than the one 
used by the ordinary tapsters ; and on the other side of the passage was a queer little 
bar, like a closet, and a long mysterious hallway that opened into’all sorts of queer 
little rooms. We had our dinner in a tiny parlour, which reminded me of a chapter 
in one of those old books where they use “f” instead of “s,” and where the first word 
of the next page is at the bottom of the one you are reading. 

There was a big fireplace in the room, with a window in one side of it, through 
which you could look out into the street. It was not cold, but it had begun to rain 
harder, and so I made the dampness an excuse for a fire. 

“ This is antique indeed,” I said, when we were at the table. 

* You are right there,” said Mr. Poplington, who was doing his best to carve a 
duck, and I am sorry to say he was a little cross about it. But as for me, if that duck 
had been hatched in the time of the Saxons I would have liked it all the better, and 
I am sure my enthusiasm would have done what my teeth could not. 

When I sat before the fire that evening, and Jone was asleep on a settee of the 
days of yore, and Mr. Poplington had gone to bed, being tired, and I could hear from 
the taproom a yeoman singing a song about a carpenter who loved a lass who walked 
in a bettering-house garden, my soul went back to the olden time, and, looking out 
through the little window in the fireplace, I fancied I could see William the Conqueror 
and the King of the Danes sneaking along the little street under the eaves of the 
thatched roofs, and Harold, unsuspecting danger, with his eyes on the stars and a 
lute in his hand, singing a madrigal to a loved one at home, until I was so worked up 
that I was on the point of shouting, “ Fly, O Saxon!” when the door opened and the 
maid who waited on us at the table put her head in. I took this fora sign that the 
curfew bell was going to ring, and so I woke up Jone and we went to bed. 

But all night long the heroes of the past flocked about me. I had been reading 
a lot of history, and I knew them all the minute my eyes fell upon them. Charlemagne 
and Canute sat on the end of the bed, while Alfred the Great climbed up one of the 
posts until he was stopped by Hannibal’s legs, who had them twisted about the post 
to keep himself steady ; while Robin Hood and all his merry men squatted on the 
floor and never took their eyes off me. When I got up in the morning I knew 
by the cut of my clothes, that was far from Saxon, that my body was in the present 
time, but my soul was still in the past. I went downstairs into the little parlour, and 


there was the maid down on her knees cleaning the hearth. I looked at her for 


a minute, and then I was seized with an emotion. 
“What is your name?” I said to her. 
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“ Jane, please,” said she. 

“ Jane what ?” said I. 

“Jane Puddle, please,” said she. 

I took a carving knife off the table and standing over her I brought it down gently 
on top of her cap. 

“ Rise, Sir Jane Puddle!” said 1; to which that maid gave a smothered gasp, and 
—would you believe it, 
madam ?—she crept out of 
the room on her hands 
and knees, 

The cook waited on us 
at the breakfast-table, and 
I truly believe that the 
landlord and his wife 
breathed a sigh of relief 
when we left the Ship Inn, 
for their sordid souls most 
likely had never heard of 
knighthood, but knew all 
about assassination. 

We left Porlock by a 
hill which, compared with 
the one we came into it 
by, was like the biggest 
pyramid of Egypt by the 
side of a haycock. I 
don’t suppose in the whole 
civilised world there is a 
worse hill with a road on - 
it than the one we went —= 
up by. I was glad we had 
to go up it instead of 
down it, though it was very 
hard to walk, pushing the 
tricycle, even when helped. 
I believe it would have 
taken away my breath and turned me dizzy even to take one step face forward 
down such a hill, and gaze into the dreadful depths below me; and yet they 
drive coaches-and-fours down that hill. At the top of the hill is this notice :— 





























“* Rise, Sir Jane Puddle !’” 


“TO CYCLERS. 
“THIS HILL IS DANGEROUS.” 


If I had thought of it I should have looked for the cyclers’ graves at the bottom of it. 
The reason I thought about this was that I had been reading about one of the 
mountains in Switzerland, which is one of the highest and most dangerous, and with 
the poorest view, where so many Alpine climbers have been killed that there is 
alittle graveyard nearly full of their graves at the foot of the mountain. How they 
could walk through that graveyard and read the inscriptions on the tombstones, 
and then go and climb that mountain, is more than I can imagine. 
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In walking up this hill, and thinking that it might have been in front of me 
when my tricycle ran away, I could not keep my mind away from the little graveyard 
at the foot of the Swiss mountain. 

On the third day of our cycle trip we journeyed along a lofty road with the wild 
moor on one side and the tossing sea on the other, and at night reached Lynton. It 
is a little town on a jutting crag, and far down below it on the edge of the sea was 
another town named Lynmouth, and there is a car with a wire rope to it, like an 
elevator, which they call the Lift, which takes people up and down from one town 
to the other. 

Here we stopped at a house very different from the Ship Inn, for it looked as 
if it had been built the day before yesterday. Everything was new and shiny, and we 
had our supper at a long table with about twenty other people, just like a boarding 
house. Some of their ways reminded me of the backwoods, and I suppose there 
is nothing more modern than backwoodism, which naturally hasn’t the least alloy 
of the past. When the people got through with their cups of coffee or tea, mostly 
the first, two women went around the table, one with a big bowl for us to lean back 
and empty our slops into, and the other with the tea or coffee to fill up the cups. 
A gentleman with a baldish head, who was sitting opposite us, began to be sociable 
as soon as he heard us speak to the waiters, and asked questions about America. 
After he got through with about a dozen of them, he said: “Is it true, as I have 
heard, that what you call native-born Americans deteriorate in the third generation?” 
I had been answering most of the questions ; but now Jone spoke up quick. “ That 
depends,” says he, “on their original blood. When Americans are descended from 
Englishmen they steadily improve generation after generation.” The baldish man 
smiled at this, and said there was nothing like having good blood for a foundation. 
But Mr. Poplington laughed, and said to me that Jone had served him right. 

The country about Lynton is wonderfully beautiful, with rocks and valleys and 
velvet lawns running into the sea and woods and ancestral mansions ; and we spent 
the day seeing all this, and also going down to Lynmouth, where the little ships 
lie high and dry on the sand when the tide goes out, and the carts drive up to 
them and put goods on board, and then when the tide rises the ships sail away, 
which is very convenient. 

I wanted to keep on along the coast, but the others didn’t, and the next morning 
we started back to Chedcombe by a roundabout way, so that we might see Exmoor 
and the country where Lorna Doone and John Ridd cut up their didos. I must 
say I liked the story a good deal better berore I saw the country where the things 
happened. ‘The mind of man is capable of soarings which Nature weakens at when 
she sees what she is called upon to do. If you want a real first-class, teeth-on-edge 
Doone valley, the place to look for it is in the book. We went rolling along on 
the smooth, hard roads, which are just as good here as if they was in London; 
and all around us was stretched out the wild and desolate moors, with the wind 
screaming and whistling over the heather, nearly tearing the clothes off our backs, 
while the rain beat down on us with a steady pelting, and the ragged sheep stopped 
to look at us, as if we was three witches and they was Macbeths. 

The very thought that I was out in a wild storm on a desolate moor filled my 
soul with a sort of triumph, and I worked my tricycle as if I was spurring my steed 
to battle. The only thing that troubled me was the thought that if the water that 
poured off my mackintosh that day could have run into our cistern at home, -it 
would have been a glorious good thing. Jone did not like the fierce blast and 
the inspiriting rain; but I knew he’d stand it as long as Mr. Poplington did, and 
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so I was content, although, if we had been overtaken by a covered waggon, I should 
have trembled for the result. 

That night we stopped in the little village of Simonsbath, at Somebody’s Arms. 
After dinner Mr. Poplington, who knew some people in the place, went out; but 
Jone and me went to bed as quick as we could, for we were tired. ‘The next 
morning we was wakened by a tremendous pounding at the door. I didn’t know 
what to make of it, for it was too early and too loud for hot water; but we heard 
Mr. Poplington calling to us, and Jone jumped up to see what he wanted. 

“Get up,” said he, “if you want to see a sight that you never saw before. We'll 
start off immediately and breakfast at Exford.” 

The hope of seeing a sight was enough to make me bounce at any time, and I 
never dressed or packed a bag quicker than I did that morning, and Jone wasn’t 
far behind me. 

When we got downstairs we found our cycles waiting ready at the door, together 
with the stable-man and the stableyboy and the boy’s helper, and the cook and the 
chambermaid, and the waiters and the other servants waiting for their tips. Mr. 
Poplington seemed in a fine humour, and he .told us he had heard the night before 
that there was to be a stag-hunt that day—the first of the season. In fact, it was 
not one of the regular meets, but what they called a by-meet, and not known to 
everybody. 

“We will get on to Exford,” said he, straddling his bicycle ; “for, though the meet 
isn’t to be there, there’s where they keep the hounds and the horses, and if we make 
good speed we shall get there before they start out.” 

The three of us travelled abreast, Mr. Poplington in the middle, and on the 
way he told us a good deal about stag-hunts. What I remember best, having to 
go so fast and having to mind my steering, was that, after the hunting season 
began, they hunted stags until a certain day—I forget what it was—and then they 
let them alone and began to hunt the does; and that after that particular day of 
the month, when the stags heard the hounds coming, they paid no attention to 
them, knowing very well it was the does’ turn to be chased, and that they would 
not be bothered; and so they let the female members of their families take care 
of themselves, while they went on eating grass, which shows that ungentlemanliness 
extends itself even into nature. 

When we got to Exford we left our cycles at the inn and followed Mr. Poplington 
to the hunting stables, which are near by. I had not gone a dozen steps from the door 
before I heard a great barking, and the next minute there came around the corner a 
pack of hounds. They crossed the bridge over the little river Exe, and then they 
stopped. We went up to them, and while Mr. Poplington talked to the men, the 
whole of that pack of hounds gathered about me as gentle as lambs. ‘They were good 
big dogs, white and brown. The head huntsman, who had them in charge, told me 
there was thirty couple of them, and I thought that sixty dogs was pretty heavy odds 
against one deer. Then they moved off as orderly as if they had been children in a 
kindergarten, and we went to the stables and saw the horses, and then the Master of 
the Hounds and a good many“other gentlemen in red coats, in all sorts of traps, rode 
up, and their hunters were saddled, and the dogs barked and the men cracked their 
whips to keep them together, and there was bustle and liveliness to a degree I can’t 
write about, and Jone and I never thought about going in to breakfast until all those 
horses, some led and some ridden, and the men and the hounds, and even the dust 
from their feet, had disappeared. 

I wanted to go see the hunt start off, but Mr. Poplington said it was two or three 
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miles distant and out of our way, and that we’d better move on as soon as possible so 
as to reach Chedcombe that night; but he was very glad, he said, that we had had a 
chance to see the hounds and the horses. 

As for himself, I could see he was a little down in the mouth; for he said he was 
very fond of hunting, and that if he had known of this meet he would have been there 
with a horse and his hunting clothes. I think he hoped that somebody would lend 
him a horse; but nobody did, and not being able to hunt himself he disliked seeing 
other people doing what he could not. Of course Jone and me couldn’t go to the 
hunt by ourselves, so after we’d had our tea and toast and bacon we started off. I 
will say here that when I was at the Ship Inn I had tea for my breakfast, for I couldn’t 
bring my mind to order coffee, a drink the Saxons must never have heard of in such a 
place, and since that we have been drinking it because Jone said there was no use 
fighting against established drinks, and that anyway he thought good tea was better 
than bad coffee. 


LetTER No. XI. 

As I said in my last letter we started out for Chedcombe, not abreast, as we had been 
before, but strung along the road, and me and Mr. Poplingtca pretty doleful, being 
disappointed and not wanting to talk. But as for Jone, he seemed livelier than ever, 
and whistled a lot of tunes he didn’t know. I think it always makes him lively to get 
rid of seeing sights. ‘The sun was shining brightly, and there was no reason to expect 
rain for two or three hours anyway, and the country we passed through was so fine, 
with hardly any houses, and with great hills and woods, and sometimes valleys far 
below the road, with streams rushing and bubbling, that after a while I began to feel 
better, and I pricked up my tricycle, and of course being followed by Jone, we left Mr. 
Poplington, whose melancholy seemed to have got into his legs, a good way behind. 

We must have travelled two or three hours, when all of a sudden I heard a noise 
afar, and I drew up and listened. ‘The noise was the barking of dogs, and it seemed to 
come from a piece of woods on the other side of the field which lay to the right of the 
road. ‘The next instant something shot out from under the trees and began going 
over the field in ten-foot hops. I sat. staring without understanding ; but when I saw 
a lot of brown and white spots bounce out of the wood, and saw a long way back, in 
the open field, two red-coated men on horseback, the truth flashed upon me that this 
was the hunt.. The creature in front was the stag, who had chosen to come this way, 
and the dogs and the horses was after him, and I was here to see it all. 

Almost before I got this all straight in my mind the deer was nearly opposite me 
on the other side of the field, going the same way that we were. In a second I clapped 
spurs into my tricycle and was off. In front of me was a long stretch of down grade ; 
and over this I went as fast as I could work my pedals,—-no brakes or holding back 
for me. My blood was up, for I was actually in a deer hunt; and to my amazement 
and wild delight I was keeping up with the deer. I was going faster than the men on 
horseback. 

“Hi! Hi!” I shouted ; and down I went with one eye on the deer and the other 
on the road, every atom of my body tingling with fiery excitement. When I began to 
go up the little slope ahead I heard Jone puffing behind me. 

“You will break your neck,” he shouted, “if you go down hill that way!” And 
getting close up to me he fastened his cord to my tricycle. But I paid no attention 
to him or his advice. 

“The stag! The stag!” I cried. “As long as he keeps near the road we can 
follow! Hi!” 
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And having got to the top of the next hill, I made ready to go down as fast as I 
had gone before—for we had fallen back a little, and the stag was now getting ahead of 
us—but it made me gnash my teeth to find that I could not go fast, for Jone held back 
with all his force (and both feet on the ground, I expect) and I could not get on at all. 

“Let go of me!” I cried: “ we shall lose the stag. Stop holding back.” 

But it wasn’t any use. Jone’s heels must have been nearly rubbed off; but 
he held back like a good fellow, and I seemed to be moving along no faster than 
a worm. I could not stand this. My blood boiled and bubbled. The deer was 
getting away from me; and if it had been Porlock Hill in front of me, 1 would have 
dashed on, not caring whether the road was steep or level. 

A thought flashed across my mind, and I clapped my hand into my pocket 
and jerked out a pair of scissors. In an instant I was free! The world and the 
stag was before me, and I was flying along with a tornado-like swiftness that soon 
brought me abreast of the deer. This perfectly splendid, bounding creature was now 
not far away from me on the other side of the hedge, and, as the field was higher 
than the road, I could see him 
perfectly. His legs worked so 
regular and springy, except when 
he came to a cross-hedge, which = -<2 
he went over with a single clip, 
and came down like indiarubber 
on the other side, that one might 
have thought he was measuring the 
grass, and keeping an account of 
his jumps in his head. 

For one instant I looked around 
for the hounds, and I saw there 
was not more than half a dozen 
following him; and I could only 
see the two hunters I had seen 
before, and these was still a good aA 
way back. As for Jone, I couldn’t Hy 
hear him at all, and he must have \ _ 

i “In a moment | was free! 
been left far behind. There was 
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still the woods on the other side, and the deer seemed to want to keep away from 
that and to cross the road; and he came nearer and nearer until I fancied*he kept 
one eye on me, as if he was wondering if I was of any consequence, and if | 
could hinder him from crossing the road and getting away into the valley below, 
where there was a regular wilderness of woods and underbrush. 

If he does that, I thought, he will be gone in a minute, and I shall lose him, 
and the hunt will be over. And for fear he would make for the hedge and jump 
over it, not minding me, I jerked out my handkerchief and shook it at him. You 
can’t imagine how this frightened him, He turned sharp to the right, dashed up the 
hill, cleared a hedge, and was gone. 

I gave a gasp and a scream as I saw him disappear. I believe I cried ; but 
I didn’t stop, and glad I was that I didn’t, for in less than a minute I had come 
to a cross lane, which led in the very direction the deer,had taken. I turned into 
this lane, and went on as fast as I could; and I soon found that it led through 
a thick wood. Down in the hollow, which I could not see into, I heard barking 
and shouting ; and I kept on just as fast as I could make that tricycle go. Where 
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the lane led to, or what I should ever come to, I didn’t think about. I was hunting 
a stag, and all I cared for was to feel my tricycle bounding beneath me. 

I may have gone on half a mile or two miles—I have not an idea how far it 
was—when suddenly I came to a place where there was green grass and rocks in 
an opening in the woods; and what a sight I saw! ‘There was that beautiful 
grand red deer, half-down on his knees, and perfectly quiet; and there was one 
of the men in red coats coming toward him with a great knife in his hand; and 
a little farther back was three or four dogs, with another man, still on horseback, 
whipping them to keep them back, though they seemed willing enough to lie 
there with their tongues out, panting. As the man with the knife came up to 
the deer, the poor creature raised its eyes to him, and didn’t seem to mind whether 
he came or not. It was trembling all over, and was fairly tired to death. 

When the man got near enough, he took hold of one of the deer’s horns and 
lifted up his hand with the knife in it; but he didn’t bring it down on that deer’s 
throat, I can tell you, madam, for I was there and had him by the arm. 

He turned on me as if he had been struck by lightning. 

“What do you mean?” he shouted. ‘ Let go of my arm.” 

“ Don’t you touch that deer,” said I, my voice so husky I could hardly speak. 
“ Don’t you see it has surrendered? Can you have the heart to cut that beautiful 
throat when he is pleading for mercy ?” 

The man’s eyes looked as if they would burst out of his head. He gave me a 
pull and a push, as if he would stick the knife into me, and he actually swore at me ; 
but I didn’t mind that. 

“You have got the poor creature now,” said I, “and that’s enough. Keep it, 
and tame it and bring it up with your children.” 

I didn’t have time to say anything more, and he didn’t have time to answer, for 
two of the dogs who had got a little of their wind back sprang up and made a jump 
at the stag; and he, having got a little of his wind back, jerked his horn out of the 
hand of the man, and giving a sort of side spring backward among the bushes and 
rocks, away he went, the dogs after him. 

The man with the knife rushed out into the lane, and so did I, and so did the 
man on horseback almost on top of me. On the other side of the lane was a little 
gorge with rocks and trees and water at the bottom of it, and I was just in time to 
see the stag spring over the lane and drop out of sight among the rocks and the moss 
and the vines. 

The man stood and swore until I thought his nose would split, so violent was 
his rage. 

“Tf you was a man I’d break your head !” he yelled. 

“Tm glad I’m not,” said I, “for I wouldn’t want my head broken. But what 
troubles me is that I’m afraid that deer has broken his legs or hurt himself some 
way, for I never saw anything drop on rocks in such a reckless manner, and the poor 
thing so tired.” 

The man swore again, and said something about wishing somebody else’s legs had 
been broken ; and then he shouted to the man on horseback to call off the dogs, which 
was of no use, for he was doing it already. 

Then he turned on me again. “ You are an American,” he shouted; “I might 
have known that. No Englishwoman would ever have done such a beastly thing 
as that.” 

“You're mistaken there,” I said: “there isn’t a true-hearted Englishwoman that 
lives who would not have done the same thing. Your mother—-” 
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“ Confound my mother!” yelled the man. 

“ All right,” said I ; “that’s all in your family, and none of my business.” 

Then he went off raging to where he had left his horse by a gatepost. 

The other man, who was a good deal younger and more friendly, came up to me, 
and said that he wouldn’t like to be in my boots, for I had spoiled a pretty piece 
of sport ; and then he went on and told me that it had been a bad hunt, for instead 
of starting only one stag, three or four of them had been started, and they had had 
a bad time for the hounds, and the hunters had been mixed up in a nasty way. And 
at last, when the Master of the Hounds and most everybody else had gone off over 
Dunkery Hill, and he didn’t know whether they was after two stags or one, he and 
his mate, who was both whippers-in, had gone to turn back part of the pack that 
had broken away, and had found that these dogs was after another stag ; and so before 
they knew it, they was in a hunt of their own, and they would have killed that stag 
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if it had not been for me; and he said it was hard on his mate, for he knew he 
had it in his mind that he was going to kill the only stag of the day. 

He went on to say that as for himself he wasn’t so sorry, for this was Sir Skiddery 
Henchball’s land, and when a stag was killed it belonged to the man whose land it 
died on. He told me that the Master of the Hounds gets the head and the antlers, 
and some of the huntsmen some other parts, which I forget ; but the owner of the 
land, no matter whether he’s in the hunt or not, gets the body of the stag. 

“There’s a cottage not a mile down this lane,” said he, “with its thatch torn 
off; and my sister and her children lived there, and Sir Skiddery turned them out 
on account of the rent, and so I’m glad the old skinflint didn’t get the venison.” 

And then he went off, being called by the other man. 

I didn’t know what time it was, but it seemed as if it must be getting on into 
the afternoon ; and feeling that my deer hunt was over, I thought I had better lose 
no time in hunting up Jone, so I followed on after the men and the dogs, who was 
going to the main road, but keeping a little back of them though, for I didn’t know 
what the older one might do if he happened to turn and see me. 
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I was sure that Jone had passed the little lane without seeing it, so 1 kept on 
the way we had been going, and got up all the speed I could, though I must say 
I was dreadfully tired and even trembling a little; for while I had been stag hunting 
I was so excited I didn’t know how much work I was doing. ‘There was signposts 
enough to tell me the way to Chedcombe, and so I kept straight on, up hill and down 
hill, until at last I saw a man ahead on a bicycle, which I soon knew to be Mr. 
Poplington. He was surprised enough at seeing me, and told me my husband had 
gone ahead. I didn’t explain anything, and it wasn’t until we got nearly to Chedcombe 
that we met Jone. He had been to Chedcombe and was coming back. 

Jone is a good fellow, but he’s got a will of his own ; and he said that this would 
be the end of my tricycle riding, and that the next time we went out together on 
wheels he’d drive. I didn’t tell him anything about the stag hunt then, for he seemed 
to be in favour of doing all the talking himself; but after dinner, when we was all 
settled down quiet and comfortable, I told him and Mr. Poplington the story of 
the chase, and they both laughed, Mr. Poplington the most. 


LETTER No. XII. 


CHEDCOMBE, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


IT is now about a week since my stag hunt, and Jone and I have kept pretty quiet, 
taking short walks and doing a good deal of reading in our garden whenever the sun 
shines into the little arbour there, and Mr. Poplington spends most of his time fishing. 
He works very hard at this, partly for the sake of his conscience, I think ; for his 
bicycle trip made him lose three or four days that he had taken a licence for. 

It was day before yesterday that rheumatism showed itself certain and plain in 
Jone. I had been thinking that perhaps I would have it first, but it wasn’t so, and 
it began in Jone, which, though I don’t want you to think me hard-hearted, madam, 
was perhaps better ; for if it had not been for it, it might have been hard to get him 
out of this comfortable little cottage, where he’d be perfectly content to stay until it 
was time for us to sail for America. The beautiful greenness which spreads over the 
fields and hills, and not only the leaves of trees and vines, but down and around the 
trunks and branches, is charming to look at and never to be forgotten ; but when this 
moist greenness spreads itself to one’s bones, especially when it creeps up to the parts 
that work together, then the soul of man longs for less picturesqueness and more 
easy-going joints. Jone says that the English take their climate as they do their 
whisky, and he calls it climate and water with a very little of the first and a good 
deal of the other. 

Of course we must now leave Chedcombe ; and when we talked to Mr. Poplington 
about it, he said there was two places that the English went to for their rheumatism. 
One was Bath, not far from here, and the other was Buxton, up in the north. As 
soon as I heard of Bath I was on pins and needles to go there; for in all the novel 
reading I’ve done, which has been getting better and better in quality since the days 
when I used to read dime novels on the canal-boat, up to now when I like the best 
there is, I could not help knowing lots about Evelina and Beau Brummel and the 
Pump Room and the fine ladies and young bucks; and it would have joyed my soul 
to live and move where all these people had been and where all these things had 
happened, even if fictitiously. 

But Mr. Poplington came down like a shower on my notions, and said that Bath 
was very warm and was the place where everybody went for their rheumatism in the 
winter; but that Buxton was the place for the summer, because it was on high land and 
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cool. This cast me down a good deal ; for if we could have gone where I could have 
steeped my soul in romanticness, and at the same time Jone could have steeped 
himself in warm mineral water, there would not have been any time lost, and both 
of us would have been happier. But Mr. Poplington stuck to it that it would 
ruin anybody’s constitution to go to such a hot place in August, and so I had to 
give It up. 

So to-morrow we start for Buxton, which, from what I can make out, must be a 
sort of invalid picnic ground. I always did hate diseases and ailments even of the 
mildest when they go in caravan. I like to take people’s sicknesses separate ; because 
then I feel I might do something to help; but when they are bunched I feel as if it 
was sort of mean for me to go 
about cheerful and singing when 
other people are all grunting. 

But we are not going 
straight to Buxton. As I have 
often said, Jone is a good 
fellow, and he told me last 
night if there was any bit of 
fancy scenery I’d like to stop 
at on the way to the romantic 
refuge, he’d be glad to give me }" 
the chance, because he didn’t 
suppose it would matter much 
if he put off his hot soaks for 
a few days. It didn’t take me 
long to name a place Id like 
to stop at, for most of my 
reading lately has been in 
the guide-books, and I had 
crammed myself with the des- 
criptions of places worth seeing 
that would take us at least two 
years to look at; so I said «% 
that I would like to go to the 
river Wye, which is said to be 
the most romantic stream in 
England, and when that is said enough is said for me, so Jone agreed, and we are 
going to do the Wye on our way north. 





“ 


‘I'm a home ruler.’" 


There is going to be an election here in a few days, and this morning Jone and 
me hobbled into the village ; that is, he hobbled in body and I did in mind to think 
of his going along that way like a creaky wheelbarrow. 

Everybody was agog about the election, and we was looking at some placards 
posted against a wall when Mr. Locky, the Inn-keeper, came along, and, after bidding 
us good morning, he asked Jone what party he belonged to. 

“Tm a home ruler,” said Jone, “especially in the matter of tricycles.” 

Mr. Locky didn’t understand the last part of this speech, but I did; and he said, 
“Tam glad you are not a Tory, sir: if you will read that you will see what the Tory 
party has done for us.” And he pointed out some lines at the bottom of a green 
placard, and these was the words: “ Remember it was the Tory party which lost. us 
the United States of America.” 
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“Well,” said Jone, “ that seems like going a long way off to get stones to throw at 
the Tories. But I feel inclined to heave a rock at them myself for the injury that 
party has done to America.” 

“To America!” says Mr. Locky; “did the Tories ever harm America?” 

“Of course they did,” says Jone. “They lost us England, a very valuable country 
indeed, and a great loss to any nation. If it had not been for the Tory party 
Mr. Gladstone might now be in. Washington as Senator for Middlesex.” 

Mr. Locky didn’t understand one word of this, and so he asked Jone which leg 
his rheumatism was in; and when Jone told him it was the left leg, he said it was a 
very curious thing, but if you would take a hundred men in Chedcombe, there would 
be at least sixty with rheumatism in the left leg, and perhaps not more than twenty 
with it in their right, which was something the doctors never had explained yet. 

It is awfully hard to go away and leave this lovely little cottage with its roses and 
vines, and Miss Pondar, and all its sweet-smelling comforts ; and not only the cottage. 
but the village and Mrs. Locky and her husband, at the Bordley Arms, who couldn't 
have been kinder to us and more anxious to know what we wanted and what they 
could do. The fact is that when English people do like Americans, they go at it 
with just as much vm and earnestness as if they was helping Britannia to rule 
more waves. 

Just after I wrote the lines above your letter came, dear madam; and I must say 
that it gave heavy hearts to Jone and me—to me especially, as you can well understand. 
I went off into the summer-house, and as I sat there thinking and reading the letter 
over again, I do believe some tears came into my eyes; and Miss Pondar, who was 
working in the garden only a little way off—for if there is anything she likes to do it 
is to weed and fuss among the rosebushes and other flowers, which she does when- 
ever her other work gives her a chance—she happened to look up, and seeing that 





I was in trouble, she came right to me like the good woman she is, and asked me if 


I had heard bad news, and if I would like a little gin and water. 

I said that I had had bad news, but that I did not want any spirits ; and she 
said she hoped nothing had happened to any of my family, and I told her not 
exactly, but in looking back it seemed as if it was almost that way. I thought I 
ought to tell her what had happened, for I could see that she was really feeling for 
me, and so I said: 

“ Poor Lord Edward is dead. To be sure, he was very old, and I suppose we hadn’t 
any right to think he’d live even as long as he did; and as he was nearly blind, and 
had very poor use of his legs, it was perhaps better that he should go. But when 
I think of what friends we used to be before I was married, I can’t help feeling badly 
to think that he has gone,—that when I go back to America he will not show he is 
glad to see’ me home again, which he would be if there wasn’t another soul on the 
whole continent who felt that way.” 

Miss Pondar was now standing up with her hands folded in front of her, and 
her head bowed down as if she was walking behind a hearse with eight ostrich 
plumes on it. 

“ Lord Edward,” she said, in a melancholy, respectful voice ; “and will his remains 
he brought to England for interment ? ” 

“Oh no,” said I, not understanding what she was talking about. “I am sure he 
will be buried somewhere near his home; and when I go back his grave will be one 
of the first places I will visit.” 

A streak of bewilderment began to show itself in Miss Pondar’s melancholy 
respectfulness, and she said : 
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“Of course, when one lives in foreign parts, one may die there; but I always 
thought, in cases like that, they was brought home to their family vaults.” 

It may seem strange for me to think of anything funny at a time like this, but 
when Miss Pondar mentioned family vaults when talking of Lord Edward, there 
came into my mind the jumps he used to make whenever he saw any of us coming 
home ; but I saw what she was driving at, and the mistake she had made. 

“Oh,” I said, “he was not a member of the British nobility: he was a dog. Lord 
Edward was his name. I never loved any animal as I loved him.” 

I suppose, madam, that you must sometimes have noticed one of the top 
candles of a chandelier, when the room gets hot, suddenly bending and drooping 
and shedding tears of hot paraffine on the candles below, and perhaps on the 
table; and if you can remember what that overcome candle looked like, you will 
have an idea of what Miss Pondar looked like when she found out Lord Edward 
was a dog. I think that for one brief moment she hugged to her bosom the 
fond belief that I was intimate with the aristocracy, and that a noble lord, had 
he not departed this life, would have been the first to welcome me home, and 
that she—she herself—was in my service. But the drop was an awful one. 
I could see the throes of mortified disappointment in her back as she leaned over 
a bed of pinks, pulling out young plants, I am afraid, as well as weeds. When 
I looked at her I was sorry I let her know it was a dog I mourned. She is such 
a good woman, and has tried so hard to make everything all right for Jone and 
me while we have been here, that she might just as well have gone on thinking that 
it was a noble earl who died. 

To-morrow morning at breakfast we shall have our last Devonshire clotted 
cream ; for they tell me this is to be had only in the west of England, and when 
I think of the beautiful hills and vales of this country I shal! not forget that. 

Of course we would not have had time to stay here longer even if Jone 
hadn’t got the rheumatism ; but if he had to have it, for which I am as sorry as 
anybody can be, it is a lucky thing that he did have it just about the time that 
we ought to be going away, anyhow. And although I did not think, when we 
came to England, that we should ever go to Buxton, we are thankful that there 
is such a place to go to—although, for my part, I can’t help feeling disappointed 
that the season isn’t such that we could go to Bath and Evelina and Beau Brummel. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE GREAT DRAMATIC CRISIS—THE CHARLATAN—ART IN ENGLAND—THE JUBILEE 
OF JOKAI—LITERATURE AND LIFE—IN PRAISE OF SOME POETS—THE FUNCTION 





OF CRITICISM-—-SHOULD ARTISTS WORK FOR MONEY ?—BOOKS BY NON-UNION 


MEN—SPRING IN THE STRAND. 


friend the Apo3tle was in hot haste, 
and would not stay to be contra- 
dicted. “Not going to-night !” he 
cried, in horror-struck accents. ‘“ Why, to- 
night is the turning-point in the history of 
the British drama! To-night is the test- 
battle of the old and the new ; itis the shock 
of schools, the clash of nature against con- 





vention. This play will decide the fate of 
our drama for the rest of the century. Here 
you have a play by a leader of the old school 
produced at a leading theatre. If it succeeds, 
the old drama may linger on for a year or 
two more ; but if it fails, it will be the death- 
blow of the old gang. They may pack up !” 
The Apostle was at the other end of the 
street ere I had taken in the full import 
of these brave words. What! there was a 
crisis in the drama, and I, living in the heart 
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of art, had heard nothing about it! Fortu- 
nately it was not too late. I could still make 
amends for my ignorance. It was still open 
to me to assist at this historic contest, for the 
arena was to be the Haymarket, where I am 
a persona gratis. Visions of the great first 
night of AHernanzé thronged tumultuously 
before me; my blood pulsed with something 
of its ancient youthful ardour as I girded 
my loins with black trousers for the fray, and 
adjusted my white tie with faltering fingers. 
I had half a mind to dona gé/et rouge, but 
the reflection that my wardrobe did not boast 
of coloured waistcoats gave the victory to the 
other half. I dashed up to the theatre. All 
was placid. The stalls were packed with a 
brilliant audience in correct and unemotional 
costume. There were classic faces, and 
romantic faces, and faces that were realistic, 
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but each and all blank of the consciousness 
of acrisis. The talk was of everything save 
art and litera- 
ture. The 
critics did not 
even sharpen 
their pencils. 
They looked 
bored to a 
man. In vain 
my eye roved 
the arm-chairs in search of a fight- 
ing figure. I could not even see 
the musical iconoclast who had carried his 
pepper-and-salt suit into the holy of holies 
of the Italian opera. My heart sank within 
me. When the orchestra ceased I gave one 
last despairing glance all round the theatre 
in search of my friend the Apostle. He was 
not there ! 
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SHE play was Zhe Charlatan,—the 
"] work of that other apostle, whose 
outspoken Epistles to the English 
chronically relieve the dull decorum of 
London journalism; the man of whom Ten- 
nyson came near writing— 





Buchanan to right of him, 

Buchanan to left of him, 

Buchanan in front of him, 

Volleyed and thundered. 

But that night it was the audience that 
volleyed and thundered, in unanimous 
applause. Hisses or party-cries were not. 
During the intense episodes, when the house 
was wrapt in silence, and you could have 
heard a programme drop, no opposition par- 
tisan as much as laughed. The author was 
called at curtain-fall, and retired uninjured. 
Next morning the critics were scrupulously 
suave, with no sign of the battle they had 
been through. Most wonderful to relate, Mr. 
William Archer, the risen hope of the stern 
and unbending Radicals, launched into un- 
wonted praise, and gave an airing to some 
of the eulogistic adjectives that had been 
mouldering in his dictionary; nor did he 
even appear to be aware that he had gone 
over to the enemy ! 

For one thing, Bard Buchanan had given 
us neither old school nor new, but a blend of 
both—nay, a blend of all forms of both—a 
structure at modern and medieval, 
with a Norwegian wing. It combined the 
common-sense of England with the glamour 


once 
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of the East, the physiology of the hypnotist 
with the psychology of Ibsen. More! It 
was an epitome of all the Haymarket plays, 
a résumé of all Mr. Tree’s successes. The 
heroine was a mixture of Ophelia and hysteria, 
the hero was a combination of Captain Swift, 
Hamlet, and the Tempter; the paradoxical 
pessimist was a reminder of Mr. Wilde’s 
comedies, the bishop and scientist were in 
the manner of Mr. Jones. How clever! 
Social satire @ fa Savoy, séance a /a salle 
Egyptienne, sleep-walking @ la Bellini, 
moonlight poetry @ /a Christabel, a touch of 
spice @ la Francaise, and copious confession 
@ la Norvégienne, all baked into one pie. 
How characteristic! And characteristic, 
mark you, not only of Mr. Buchanan’s chaotic 
cleverness, but of Mr. Tree’s experimental 
eclecticism. Did I say an epitome of the 
Haymarket plays? This is but another way 
of saying an abstract and brief chronicle of 
the time, to whose age and body Mr. Tree 
so shrewdly holds up the mirror. For this 
dying century of ours is all things to all men. 
We are living in the most picturesque con- 
fusion of the old and new known to history— 
in a cross-road of chronology where all the 
ages meet. Tis a confusion of tongues out- 
babbling Babel, a simultaneous chattering of 
the centuries. And, more troubled than the 
Tower-builders, we understand one .another 
better than we understand ourselves ; again, 
like the “ Charlatan,” half odic force, half 
fraud, who is never so honest as when he 
confesses himself charlatan. 


q) UT this is not what I set out to say. 
There was a moral to the tale of my 
friend the absentee Apostle who was 
so cocksure about the crisis. 
that he has 
Continental 
blood in his 
veins. To 
these foreign 
corpuscles he 
owes. the 
floridness of 
his outlook, his o 

conception of /’ i 
the excited ' 
Englishman. 





This moral is 





The Englishman takes his authors 1 bh + 
fo) ‘ 7 1 
placidly ; he is never in a ferment Pelrfes 


or a frenzy about anything save politics or 
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religion: these are the poles of his life’s 
pivot ; he is not an artistic person. Art has 
never yet taken the 
centre of the stage in 
his consciousness; it 
has never even been 
accepted as a serious 
factor of life. All the 
pother about plays, 
poems and pictures 
is made by small 
circles, Our art has 
never been national 
art: I cannot imaginé our making the fuss 
about a great writer that is made about a 
second-rate journalist in Paris. A Victor 
Hugo in London is a thought @ faire 
rire. A Goethe at the court of Victoria, 
or directing Drury Lane Theatre, is of a 
comic-opera incongruity. Imagine Shake- 
speare in society! Our neighbours across 
the border have a national celebration 
of Burns’ birthday—they think as much of 
him as of the Battle of Bannockburn. We 
English, who have produced the man whom 
the whole world acknowledges its greatest 
poet, have not even a Shakespeare Day. 
Surely Shakespeare Sunday would do as 
much good to the nation as Hospital Satur- 
day or Shrove Tuesday! Charles Lamb 
wanted to say grace before reading Shake- 
speare, but the Puritans who make England 
so great and so dull are only thankful for 
stomachic mercies. 





I cannot easily conceive our working our- 
selves up to such enthusiasm as the Hun- 
garians lately displayed over the jubilee of 
Jokai,an enthusiasm that resounded even unto 
this country, and shook the /acunar aureum 
of the Holborn Restaurant with shouts of 
“Eljen.” It is true that the Hungarians are 
a peculiar people: they put their Christian 
name after their surname; they conjugate 
their verb in the middle of their noun ; they 
invited me to their banquet to represent 
English literature, and they refrained from 
asking Swinburne because they “didn’t 
know his address” (!). I gracefully assumed 
that I had been invited because I was a 
Bohemian, “from the beautiful city of 
Prague,” and took pains to prove that I 
was not really a gifted mortal by waltzing 
at the ball, which—with characteristic incon- 
gruity—followed the literary speeches. But 
the ruse failed, for an eminent Hungarian 
painter told me it was the first time he had 


seen a clever man dance, and evidently 
regarded it as peculiar to English literature. 
Certainly very few of the clever 
Hungarians present seemed 
able or willing to join in the 
Czardas, but they explained to 
me that the national dance lost 
half its effect unless danced in 
national costume. 

The peculiarity of the Hun- 
garian temperament does not, 
however, entirely explain their J 
joy in Jokai. He is so much more than 
a mere novelist, poet and dramatist, with 
three or four hundred volumes (one need not 
be particular to a hundred with this modern 
Lope de Vega) to his credit. He is also a 
soldier and a politician, skilful with the 
sword as well as the pen, and with the 
tongue as well as the sword. He has drawn 
blood with each and all of these weapons, 
and though nowadays he often votes in the 
House without inquiring what he is voting 
for till he has recorded his vote, this does 
not diminish his claims to practical wisdom. 
He married the leading actress of Hun- 
gary, who, without waiting for an introduc- 
tion, rushed forward from the audience to 
present him with a bunch of flowers when 
a play of his made a hit. Fancy Ellen 
Terry rushing forward to present Pinero with 








a bunch of flowers at the conclusion of Zhe 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray | No, the thing is 
as impossible in England as the combination 
of rvéles in Jokai himself. The idea of 
letting a man be at once man of letters and 
man of action! Why, we scarcely allow 
that a man of letters may occupy more than 
one pigeonhole ! If he is a poet, we will not 
admit he can write prose—forgetting that is 





just what most poets do. If he is a novelist, 
he cannot write plays—the truth being, of 
course, that it is the playwrights who can- 
not write plays. If he is a humourist he 
can never be taken seriously, and if he 














————— 
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is accepted seriously he must be careful to 
conceal his sense of the humour of the 
position. Not only so, but we insist on the 
sub-sub-specialisation which Adam Smith 
showed to be so profitable in the making of 
pins, and which, passing from the factory to 
the laboratory, now threatens to pass from 
science into literature. Having analysed 
away the infinitely great, we are now concen- 
trating ourselves on the apotheosis of the 
infinitely little. 

A priori, one would think action the sal- 
vation of the literary man, the corrective of 
“the fallacies of the den,” the provider of 
that experience which is the raw material of 
literature, and prevents it from being spun 
out of the emptiness of one’s own entrails. 
But the practical Briton knows better. He 
has never forgiven John Morley for going 
into politics (though I doubt not “ honest 
John” would now find much to revise in his 
essay on Compromise) ; and he finds Social- 
ism ever so much more Utopian since William 
Morris went into it. Can you imagine 
a true-born Briton following the flag of 
Swinburne, or throwing up a barricade with 
George Meredith? To the last Beaconsfield 
was suspected of persiflage because he wrote 
novels and was witty. Walter Besant gives 
half his time to philanthropic organisation 
on behalf of his fellow-authors and other 
lowly creatures ; and his guerdon is to be 
called busybody, and to hear a_ proverb 
about a cobbler and a last ; while as a reward 
for his exertions in bringing about the 
People’s Palace somebody else is knighted. 
America makes her authors ministers and 
envoys, but England insists that brains are a 
disqualification for practical life. ‘“ Authors 
are so unpractical: we don’t want them to 
act—we only want them to teach us how 
to act.” A chemist or an astronomer must 
needs isolate himself from the world to 
supply the pure theorv on which the practical 
arts are founded, and so the /¢/érateur, too, 
is expected to live out of the world in order 
to teach it how to live. But the analogy 
is false. 

You can work out your mathematical 
calculations by the week, and hand over the 
results to the navigator. But the navigation 
of the stream of time is another matter. 
There is no abstract theory of life that can 
be studied without living oneself. Life is 
always concrete ; it is built up of emotions, 
and you cannot have the emotions brought 


into your study, as you can order in your 
hydrochloric acid or your frog’s leg. As 
well expect anchorites to set the tune fo: 
men in the thick of the fight! They will 
chant Masses when they should be shouting 
Marseillaises. In despair our men of letters 
leave the country, and become politicians in 
little savage islands ; or they leave the town 
and become invisible behind their haloes ; or 
they take to golf in small Scotch cities, and 





pretend that this satisfies their 
thirst for activity. Sometimes 

caterpillars. 

Browning was 
e- sequester him- 
self to cultivate the Beautiful. But the 
make active life so advisable. Every writer 
would write less and feel more. The crop of 
revolving bookcase. Consider, too, how 
a holiday of action would disenthral the 


ae they turn market - gardeners 
ee ~~ and fob off the 
/ IY interviewer with 
remarks about 

7 | 
5 reduced todining 
\ ' out. It may be 
contended that 
the writer must 
Beautiful that has not its roots in the True 
is not the Good. Or it may be urged that 
active life would limit the writers output. 
Exactly: that is one of the reasons that 
literature should only be grown in alternate 
years. As it is, a writer is a barrel-organ 
who comes to the end of his tunes, clicks, 
and starts afresh, just as a scholar is a 
writer from the pettiness of cliques and 
coteries, with their pedantic atmosphere 
and false perspectives. I would have every 
University don work in the docks six months 





a year (six months’ idleness is surely quite 
enough for any man) ; every platonic essayist 
should attend a course of music-halls; and 
if I could afford it I would set up all the 
superfine critics in nice little grocers’ 
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shops, with the cosiest of back parlours. 
Why, bless my soul! it is your man of 
culture, your author, your leader of thought, 
who is parochial, suburban, dorné, and the 
rest of it! It is a commonplace that the 
Londoner is the most provincial of all 
Englishmen, living in sublime ignorance of 
what is thought and done in the rest of the 
kingdom ; and in similar wise, when a man 
sneers at the dourgeoisie, | never think of 
looking up his pedigree in Debrett. It is, 
no doubt, extremely exasperating that the 
world was not created for the convenience 
and to the taste of artistic persons, but 
unfortunately the thing had to be turned 
out before their advice could be obtained. 
That young England is more interested 
in life and football than in literature and 
arrangements in black and blue, is amply 
a proved by the lethargy about 
the Laureateship. On the Conti- 
nent the claims of the rivals 
would have set the students 
brawling and the journalists 
duelling ; here it barely causes 
a ripple in the five-o’clock tea- 
cup. My friend the Apostle was 
} not wholly wrong: there zs a 
development of native drama 
ahead of us; only it will come 
about peaceably,—we 
shall not hear the noise 
of the captains and the shouting. And the 
old conventions have a long run yet before 
them. They cling even to the skirts of Zhe 
Second Mrs. Tangueray. Indeed, the new 
school can scarcely be said to have ap- 
peared. The literary quality of our plays 
has improved, thanks to Jones and Pinero, 
and not forgetting 
Grundy (a some- 
what unlucky 
dramatist, whose 
Sowing the Wind 
should have made 
him as rich as his 
Old Jew). And 
that is all. The Lj 


old school is as™~ 
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vigorous as ever. 
In the person of 


Charleys Aunt it is alive and 
kicking up its petticoats, and 
the audience rolls in helpless 
laughter at Mr. Penley’s slightest movement. 
Talk of literature,indeed! Why, the fortunate 


fy i floT 


ond Charley's Auyf 
le 


comedian assured me that if he liked he 
could spin out Charley's Aunt from a two- 
hours’ play to a four-hours’ play, merely by 
eking out his own “business.” Think of 
this, aspiring Sheridans, ye who polish the 
dialogue with midnight oil ; realise the true 
inwardness of the drama, and go burn me 
your epigrams ! 


my) N literature, where the clash of new 
and old is more audible, it is still the 
same story. On the conservative 
side, the real fighting is done by Messrs. 
Smith, who refuse to sell the too daring 
publication, or by the Government, which 
prosecutes the too prosperous publisher. 
The radicals are crippled by the timidity 
of editors, and cajoled by the fatness of 
their purses. That gifted young story-teller, 
Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe, has been. lec- 
turing on the Revolt of the Authors. But 
it seems to me our literature has already 
as wide a charter as is desirable. The two 
bulwarks of the British library are Shake- 
speare and the Bible, and both treat human 
life comprehensively, not with the onesided- 
ness of self-styled Realism. I would advise 
my young literary friends to emblazon on 
their banner “ Shakespeare and the Bible.” 
Real Realism is what English literature 
needs. “Le Béte Humaine is a poem,” says 
John Addington Symonds in that delightful 
volume “In the Key of Blue.” “Zola yields 
consciously to the incorrigible idealism of 
the artist.” Mr. Symonds is thinking of the 
artificiality of his plot; but to my mind the 
unreality of his picture of the human beast 
lies in his failure to be just to the humanity 
of the beast. ‘“ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” 
though timid, has far more proportion 
than French novels of the same type. The 
one undoubted development in recent English 
literature is the short story. But this is less 
due to any advance in artistic aspiration 
than to the fact that there is a good serial 
market for short stories, and the turnover is 
quicker for the trader than if he turned out 
long novels. Small stories, quick returns ! 
In verity, this much-vaunted efflorescence of 
the conte is due to the compte. It is quite 
characteristic of our nation to arrive at a 
new art form through this practical channel. 
But if you want a proof of the half-hearted- 
ness of our literary battles, turn to the 
“ Fogey’s” article on “The Young Men” 
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in a recent Contemporary Review. What a 
chance for a much-needed onslaught on our 
minor prophets! It might have been “ Eng- 
lish bards and Scotch reviewers” over again. 
But no! the Scotch reviewer's weapon is 
merely a rose-water squirt. The only thing 
that perturbates him (as Mr. Francis 
Thompson would say) is my assertion in 
this Magazine that a ray of hopefulness is 
stealing again into English poetry (a position 
whose defence I must postpone). Since the 
days of Jeffreys we have only had one really 
‘ first-class fighting man” (Henley); but even 
with him there is no real party fighting, for 
he is catholic in his antipathies, and those 
whom he chastises love him, and swear that 
his is the least jaded Pegasus of the century. 
In token whereof I hereby recommend 
all and sundry to taste the honey of the 
Henley rod in the dainty two-volume edition 
of his poetry published by Nutt. You see, 
therefore, how well-balanced we are in this 
“happy isle, set ina silver sea.” The Fogeys 
are respectful to the young men, and the 
young men actually admire the Fogeys. 
That the young men admire one another 
goes without saying. Here surely is “the 
atmosphere of praise” of Mr. Pinero’s hor- 
tation. 


UT literary men ave always admired 
O23 one another. Read “The Poets’ 
Praise” (Elliot Stock), the beautiful if 
bulky volume that Miss Davenport-Adams 
has edited so charmingly, and see of how 
much fine feeling and true criticism poets 
are capable when praising men in the same 
trade. At one time it was quite the fashion 
to append to a poet’s verses (especially to a 
minor poet’s) a set of poetical tributes to his 
greatness ; now superseded by “ Opinions of 
the Press.” I would the custom lived still, 
for having sufficient skill to indite a sonnet, 
I might go down to posterity clinging to 
the skirts of, say, John Davidson, as a sort 
of rhyming tag to his Plays. But, being 
debarred by the coldness of the times from 
a parasitic immortality, I compensate myself 
by a more discriminate eulogy. A more 
complex and fantastic genius than his fellow- 
Scot, Henley, he is also less sure and self- 
possessed. Brimful of thought and beauty 
as his plays are, they are marred by a 
whimsical perversity, a lack of coherence, 
grip, and characterisation. His is always 
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Random Itinerary, and het has not yet found 
himself. But when found he should be 
made a classic of. He has the strength of 
pinion for great flights, and if he could but 
adapt himself to the real exigencies of the 
dramatic form, he might bring back the 
spacious times of Queen Elizabeth. But | 
fear there is in him too deep a vein of the 
cryptic, 





wag R- DAVIDSON, by the way, is no 
| crude craftsman, no dilettante. He 
has been duly apprenticed to the 
Muses; and now, I hear, Mr. Francis 
Thompson is also learning in suffering what 
he will presently be teaching in song. Let 
us hope the special form of suffering inflicted 
by incompetent critics will teach him to shed 
his Latin polysyllables and to be content 
with the public dictionary. It is a triumph 
for Mr. Thompson that, writing in bad 
English, he is yet able to achieve a frequent 
stateliness and massiveness of effect. But 
how much better he is in his lucid moments, 
how dainty, how true a poet! If Mr. Besant’s 
school of literature were in existence, Mr. 
Thompson should be sent there and placed 
with the babes and sucklings, and allowed 
to write only in monosyllables. After a 
month of monosyllables he might be con- 
ceded a few dissyllables (strictly Saxon), 
Even when he rose to the sixth form he 
should be sternly forbidden the hyphen, else 
he would be eternally playing double-sixes., 


Ai HILE, you see, I do not believe that 
\ art is best nourished in an “ atmos- 
phere of praise,” preferring to read 
instead “an atmosphere of appraisal,” I 
believe that of this appraisal the more im- 
portant element is “ praise.” Criticism with 
the praise left out savours of the counsel for 
the prosecution rather than of the judge,— 
and indeed some critics assume that every 
author is guilty till he is proved good : if he 
is popular the presumption of his guilt is 
almost irresistible. A ational Observer 
young man once explained to me that the 
function of the critic was to guard the gates 
of literature, keeping at bay the bulk of 
print, for it would surely not be literature. 
This last is true enough ; yet the watch-dog 
attitude generates a delight to bark and bite, 
and turns critic literally into cynic, Should 
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not the true critic be an interpreter? For 
bad work let him award the damnation. of 





silence. “It is better to fight for the good 
than to rail at the ill.” 


T is a great privilege to praise. It is 
a great joy to give an artist the joy 
of being understood. Not every 
artist arrives at the divine standpoint : “ And 
God saw all that He had made, and behold 
it was very good.” The human creator is 
not always content with the rapture of 
creation. He sits lonely amid his worlds. 
Neglect may be the nurse of strength, but as 
often it is the handmaid of idleness. The 
artist without an audience will smoke the 
enchanted cigarettes of Balzac. The rough 
labour of execution is largely the labour of 





conveying to others what the artist already: 


feels and sees. Why should he toil thank- 
lessly? It is sweeter to dream. Even the 
money that art produces may be a valuable 
incentive. Not, of course, if the artist aims 
at the money ; but art wrought for love may 
bring in money, like a woman married for 
love. In so far as the lover has his eye on the 
dowry, in so far his love is vitiated; and in 
so far as the artist has his eye on the profits, 
in so far is he untrue to a mistress who 
demands undivided allegiance. Natheless, 
the auri sacra fames may be his salvation. 


ae. 






What subtle sympathy connects fama with 
'fames? The butcher’s bill may drive him 
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from the dreamland of luxurious meditation 
to the practical embodiment of his dreams. 
Only, while he is at work, the laws of art 
alone must be his masters ; he must not alter 
or abate a jot by way of concession to the 
great cash question. When he has completed 
his work, then indeed he may sell it in 
the best market. But the least preliminary 
paltering with the spirit of commerce is a de- 
gradation. Does this seem an ideal demand ? 
Let us remember, then, ideals are goads and 
goals, counsels of perfection. No one expects 
people to quite come up to them, but it is 
better for human nature that they should be 
there. For there zs something in _hero- 
worship, despite Carlyle’s grandiosities, pro- 
vided you choose your hero wisely. We do, 
in this valley of doubt and confusion, touched 
with false sparkles, follow men who speak 
from their souls sincerely, who work from 
their hearts. Instinctively we feel it degrad- 
ing and disillusionising that inspiration shall 
be paid in hard cash, and genius entered on 
the credit side of a ledger. Does a man 
plead that he has to support his wife and chil- 
dren? Well, in the first place, he need not 
have got them. In the second, one may 
be admirable as a man, but as an artist 
abominable. Still it is better that a man 
should write Adelphi dramas than that his 
starving family should qualify for scenes in 
them. All honour to the artist who lives on 

/ bread and water in a 
garret rather than prosti- 
tute his art! but less 
honour to the man who 
lives on my bread, and 
adds somebody else’s whisky to 
his water, rather than earn an 
honest living by dishonest books 
and plays. This was the question 
that split up the Bohemians of 
Murger. While the majority did 
odd jobs for the Philistines, to have 
the time for real art, the very poet 
consenting to write Alexandrines 
for a dentist at fifteen sous a dozen 
—vastly cheaper than oysters— 
there was an inner band of the 
faithful who preferred starvation 
to the desecration of their genius 
for the unsaleable. Even so among 
the vegetarians there is a holier 
circle that eats only nuts and fruits. 
The sensible artist will compromise. 
There is in political economy a 
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region called “the margin of subsistence.” 
It is a sort of purgatory. Above it, we enter 
the heaven of superfluities ; below it, lies the 
dread Hades of hunger. It is here that the 
impecunious artist—with a family (and, alas! 
the artist is nearly always impecunious— 
with a family) should pitch his tent. He 
may be allowed to prostitute himself, if 
need be, sufficiently to pay the ground-rent. 
He must not be driven lower down by his 
devotion to the Muses: an artist who has 
cied of starvation is simply a dead donkey. 
Rather than play a false note, he stops 
his music for ever. It is sublime—but silly. 
He had better black boots. There is no 
reason on earth why a shoeblack 
should not read Schiller, or moralise 
i as he does in Bret Harte’s parody 
le of Bulwer Lytton. A bachelor artist 
might do worse than 
get locked up for 
some simple offence, 
and thus throw him- 
self upon the nation. 
Remember what Sir 
Walter Raleigh did 
in prison. The poet can rise superior to the 
sordidness of skilly. Only he must be careful 
to preserve his seclusion. Leigh Hunt made 
his cell the artistic centre of London, but I 
doubt if he got through much work; and 
inore recently, when Jokai was in gaol, he 
was compelled to insist on two hours’ privacy 
and confinement per day. To be a “first- 
class misdemeanant” seems to me the height 
of happiness for a literary man, 


NFORTUNATELY there are few 
honest opportunities for going to 
gaol. The most honest way of all 
would be to write the truth about men and 
things; but this editors will not print. So 
onc has to live at one’s own expense. With 
the Hotel of the Black Maria thus closed to 
them, I foresee that authors will soon have 
to combine against the immigration of aliens. 
Here is the chief place in Harfers being 
occupied by a novel by Du Maurier, and the 
worst of it is that it is the best story they 
have had in Harpers for years. If Mr. Du 
Maurier would only let one of us do the 
ilustrations, things might balance! Genial 
George Boughton, A.R.A., has been carrying 
on similarly in our own pages, and now he 
has gone and supplemented his half-hundred 
exquisite illustrations to Macmillan’s new 
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edition of Rip Van Winkle by a literary 
preface. In another sphere, one of the best 





Nox Unon Avder’s 
books I have ever read has been done by 
a sergeant of a Highland regiment. True, 
Mr. William Forbes-Mitchell’s Remzniscences 
of the Great Mutiny make no pretence to 
literature, but they are all the better literature 
on that account. Literature is often confused 
with fine writing, especially by lady novelists, 
whereas its essence is to be a perfect vehicle 
of thought, emotion and vision. Nothing 
can be more vivid than this picture of the 
Mutiny as seen from the ranks. In the bald 
simplicity of the narrative are concentrated 
more tragedy, pathos, humour, and _ horror, 
more observation, in fine, than in a journey- 
man’s dozen of Mudie novels. From yet 
another quarter, our province is invaded by 
Two Nurses in Mashonaland. Here, again, 
we have humour, high-spirits, and heroism, 
All this goes to prove how good for literature 
is that actual contact with life which I have 
been recommending. We authors have also 
had a good deal to suffer lately from the 
competition of foreign novelists. Really I 
think we must draw the line at Bulgaria. 
There is not even reciprocity. I have never 
been translated into Bulgarian. And yet 
Under the Yoke, of Ivan Vazoff, is a*remark- 
able picture of the inception, development, 
and failure of a revolution ; it is new, romantic, 
and withal humorous. Mr. Gosse naturally 
magnifies his Preface,” yet for once he is 
justified in calling the book he edits “one 
of the finest romances that Eastern Europe 
has sent into the West.” Such a book is 
very prejudicial to native interests. And 
while our Authors’ League is about it, we 
shall have to draw up rules for novelists. Is 
it allowable, for instance, to carry realism 
as far as the ever-delightful Lazy Minstrel 
does in his novel “A Naughty Girl”? On 
one page I find references to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, Forbes Robertson, Edmund Yates, 
and Olga Nethersole ; on another to Toole, 
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the Lyceum, Charley's Aunt, the Daily 
Graphic, Leslie Ward, and Vanity Fair, 
Chevalier, Burnand and Punch, the Court 
Theatre, and Round che Town at the 
Empire. Mr. Ashby-Sterry has written 
the most “actual” novel on record. But, I 
submit, is not this journalism? One day a 
philosophic historian will get hold of A 
Naughty Girl and prove that all these people 
never existed, because they occur in fiction. 
For the rest, the breezy little volume recounts 
the orthodox misunderstandings of a couple 
of well-dressed lovers: Jack, who has nothing 
particular to do but to be jealous, and Beryl, 
a kissable but wilful young lady. Incidentally 
we are afforded some charming glimpses 
into Bohemia. The author has an irritating 
trick of making his characters meet by acci- 
dent whenever they wish. But much may 
be forgiven him, for he loves life much, and 
la jote de vivre radiates from everything he 
writes. Two of his sunny river-lays, taken 
three times a day, will pull the most con- 
firmed pessimist through the winter. 








Rea HICH reminds me it is not winter any 
MW longer! The spring is here, and the 





sun is shining, and Wordsworth’s ad- 
monition rings in my ears : 


Up! up! my Friend, and quit your books ; 
Or surely you'll grow double: 

Up! up! my Friend, and clear your looks : 
Why all this toil and trouble? 


Because the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is 
going to press, gentle sir. Still, methinks I 
will write no more to-day. 


Books ! ’tis a dull and endless strife ; 
Come, hear the woodland linnet ! 

How sweet his music! On my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 


Yes, I will go down and hear the wood- 
land linnet. There is one in the bird-shop 
round the corner. Ah me! he will not pipe 
—his is the wisdom of silence. Never mind : 
the pavements are flooded with sunshine, 
and the folk are walking gaily, and the 
omnibuses roll along top-heavy, and there is 
a blue strip of sky over the Strand. Yes, 
Spring is here, and the violets are blooming 
in the old women’s baskets. How happy 
everybody seems! Even the sandwich-men 
have lost their doleful air. The sap is 
stirring in their boards. They are dreaming 
of their ancient springtides, when they edited 
magazines or played Hamilet. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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passed. It has a light, elastic touch, and is 
nearest noiseless. It is compact, portable, 
strong, easily learned, and economically main- 














‘AUTOMATIC CHEQUE PUNCH. tained. ; 

Agents for) WILLIAMS COPYING BATH. The movable parts can be locked instantly, 
\ annie FOLDING MACHINE. : ° ss ° ie h 
CENTIGRAPH ADDING MACHINE. so that it can be shipped or carried without 





—~ wiring or packing. It does better and neater 
work than any ribbon machine can. Notwith- 
standing its marked advantages, the Williams 
costs no more than the older so-called Standard 
Contractors to her Majesty’s Government, machine, 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Testimonials. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., FOR EUROPE, 


21, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 119, Nassau Street; PARIS, 85, Rue Richelieu; 
DUBLIN, 5, Upper Ormond Quay; EDINBURGH, lla, Shandwick Place. 











Applications for Advertisement Space in this Magazine should 
be addressed to 
THE SOLE AGENTS— 


C. MITCHELL & CO., 12 & 13, RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS—HOSPITALS. 
LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E. 


NUMBER OF BEDS, 776. 

In-Patients Treated in 1893 . . 10,599. | Assured Income . i ; . £20,000. 
Cw «+ Sy. gg vi, ee . 127,094. | Expenditure . : ; ; . £60,000. 
£40,000 REQUIRED EACH YEAR FROM VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 

J. H. HALE, Chairman. 
G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governor. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 


GREAT ORMOND ST., BLOOMSBURY. Convalescent Branch—CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE. 


Patron—THE QUEEN.  President—The DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. Chairman—ARTHUR LUCAS, Esq. 


£2,800 borrowed from the Bankers to meet Christmas Bills. 1893 —In-Patients, 1,604. New Out-Patients, 27,698. 
On behalf of the Sick Children the Committee appeal to every Mother and Father in England for help. 


The CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL is POVERTY-STRICKEN, and the Committee BEG for IMMEDIATE AID. 
ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 
Rankers—WILLIAMS DEACON, anD MANCHESTER AND SALFORD Rane 
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NOTHING AILS THE AIR OF CANTERBURY. 


THE doctor gave it as his opinion that the air of Canterbury was too relaxing for 
Mrs. Caroline Boys, an old resident of the place. 

His judgment was based upon the fact that in July 1891 she began to feel weak 
and ailing. Presently she looked as badly as she felt. Her skin and the whites of 
her eyes turned yellow, and she went feebly about her work, as one who works because 
she must, not because there is any comfort or pleasure in it. She says her mouth 
tasted badly, her appetite fell away, and the little she ate caused her “awful pain in 
the side and chest.” 

She had a constant noise or ringing in the head, and the nerves of her face twitched 
dreadfully. ‘After a time,” she says, “my breathing got so bad that, on occasions, 
I had fairly to struggle and fight to catch my breath. At night I got little or no sleep, 
and during the day I felt so wretchedly nervous that I knew not what to do with 
myself. Then all the strength appeared to be going out of me; it was all I could do 
to walk even a short distance. 

“If I raised my eyes to look upwards my head swam round and I would reel as 
if about to fall. It was about a year I was in this condition, and the doctor said the 
air of Canterbury was too relaxing for me. But neither his medicines nor the medicines 
I had from the Dispensary did me any good. My first real encouragement I got from 
reading one of Mother Seigel’s almanacks that somebody had left at the house. It 
describe'1 my symptoms exactly, and said my ailment was indigestion and dyspepsia, 
So, believing what I read, I went to the stores and bought the medicine— Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. When I had taken half a bottle I felt great relief. My breathing was 
better, and soon, by continuing to take the Syrup, I was rid of all the pain and noise in 
the head. I fourd I could eat too; my appetite returned and strength with it. Now 
if I ever feel that I need medicine I take the Syrup, and it puts me right directly, 
(Signed) Caroline Boys, 148, Northgate Street, Canterbury, January 4th, 1894.” 

The outcome of this case proves that it was not the relaxing air of Canterbury, but 
a temporary collapse of her digestion, that gave Mrs. Boys so unpleasant and menacing 
an experience. Many a person has tried the favourite prescription, ‘‘ change of air,” for 
that trouble, and always fruitlessly. What is needed is something that will drive the 
impurities and poisons—the “dirt,” as a great doctor calls it—out of the blood, and 
thus set the stomach, liver, etc., at good honest work again. When that is done, as 
Seigel’s Syrup does it, the Canterbury air, or almost any other air, is plenty good enough, 
At all events this lady is content with the atmosphere Providence gives her to breathe. 
ever since she found out the real nature of her malady and the cure for it. 

Another respected correspondent, Mrs. Dora Binne, Provision Dealer, of 54, 
Faraday Street, Leyton, near London, writes under date of January gth, 1894: “ For 
fifteen years I suffered from indigestion and dyspepsia. I was subject to spasms which 
gave me intense pain. At such times I would be completely doubled up and remain 
helpless for half an hour or so. For weeks together I would suffer from diarrhcea. 
The doctor’s medicine lost all power even to relieve me for a time. Last July I got 
a bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup from Mr. Doe, Chemist, High Street, Leyton, and 
in a few days it relieved me. Continuing to take the Syrup, I am now perfectly well. 
(Signed) Dora Binne.” 

Now, let the reader please note these facts: First, that people who are ill are in no 
proper state of mind to judge intelligently of what ails them; second, that in the vast 
majority of instances—no matter how perplexing the symptoms—the actual disease 
is indigestion and dyspepsia; third, that they often suffer much and long before 
lighting upon the true remedy ; fourth, that when they do find it (as seen in these and 
other cases) its name is almost certain to be Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 
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THE 
BERLIN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


COMPANY. 
135 NEW BOND STREET. 


PHOTOGRAPHS & 
1 Pp PL CSTeY RES 


9 |’ ustrated Catalo 
asia POST FREE 4 


THE‘ HOUSEHOLD 'BEDSTEAD 


New Dees this Sea- 
son. Positively the Best 
Bedstead sold for the 
money. Will last a life- 
time, 





























Brass MOUNTED, and handsomely relieved with 
Gold. 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. 6in. long, and including 
Double Woven Steel Wire Spring Mattress. 


canes 25- 


All kind: - Scene BEL DIN 
inds o: DDING, eo ARTISTIC 
FURNITURE equally Cheap, Write for New Catalogues to 


ARTHUR DALE, 62, Church St., Birmingham. 


KEATINCS | 
_POWDER 





a infins 6! 1/-8:2/6 


[5 COCA WIN 











MARVELLOUS KESTORAIIVE 


The Lancet, 1he British Medical 
Medical Analyses and Testi- 










Strongly recommended by 

Fournal, and Medical Profession, 

monials Free by Post. 
For SLEEPLESSNESS. MENTAL and PHYSICAL 

FATIGUE, ANEMIA, INFLUENZA, CONVALESCENTS 

A few glasses only Will prove its efficacy. 

etter of Pharmace utical Ch mist, — “T had an 

T xtrect trom li st night of testing tt .e value of I's Coca Wine as 

“‘a sleep producer. At 10 p.m. a dose of Sy was pon 

‘but at midnight there had been no effect. lass o! € Hall’ 's Coca 

“Wine was given, and sleep was produced in na f an hour.” 

Of Chemists and Wine Merchants, 3/6 per Bottle, or post free. 


STEPHEN SMITH & Co., Bow, LONDON. 











BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 





Used with a little soap in the daily ablutions, the gentle 
friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
smooth, effectually eradicating all blemishes, blotches, 
wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely superseding the 
poisonous cosmetics and face-washes now in use. It is 
ae for bathing the delicate skin of infants 
and children. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “Bath and Flesh” BRUSH 


AND swoon 
PURIFIES 
THE 


SKIN, | 
_ DAVID ne 





Used either dry, or in the bath with any ordinary soap, 
the action of the brush not only promotes the circulation ot 
the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 
relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 
ing of relief after fatigue that is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the “‘ Massage” Treatment. 

We are also the makers of Bailey’s Celebrated 
Rubber Toilet Brushes, price 1/- and 2/- each; 
Rubber Tooth Brushes, price 10d. and 1/- each; 
and Teething Rings, price 5d. each. 


All our Brushes are made of pure Para Rubber, and 
will last for years. 


To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, 
or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C., 
Avdwick, Manchester; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 
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2s. per Bottle. 








p&DUNBAR's 


LK 


ARAM 























CATARRH, HAY-FEVER, SCRE 
THROATS, &. 


“ALKARAM,” if inhaled on the first 
symptoms, will at once arrest them; and even 
when a cold has been neglected and become 
severe, it will give immediate relief, and generally 


cure in one day. It contains no narcotic, and 
never produces any unpleasant effects. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF INFERIOR SUBSTITUTES, 





Of all Chemists, or post free, 28, from 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 


I & 3, King Edward Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





ELL’S SECRETE OIL for 
the HAIR and SCALP, promotes the 
growth and beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
a vigorous action in the capillary vessels, pre- 
vents its falling off or becoming gray, thus 
effecting all that can be desired for its resto- 
ration and preservation, and giving universal 
satisfaction to the nobility and deau monde, who 
have proved its merits and given their testi- 
monials for its superior qualities. Their daily 
increasing orders and recommendations to their 
friends are the best evidence of its intrinsic value. 
The ingredients are nourishing to the hair and 
invigorating to the scalp, and contain no dye. 





ELL’S SECRETE OIL is war- 
ranted to stop the hair from growing gray, 

and from constant use to nourish the hair to its 
original colour. Sold in bottles at 1s., 2s., and 
5s. each, and may be ordered of any respectable 
chemist or perfumer, who can obtain it, carriage 
free, with other goods from London. By post, 


ls. 3d., 2s. 3d., and 5s. 6d. 





ELL’S unique VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT removes dandruff, arrests 
baldness, and prevents the hair from falling off. 
Bottles of either preparation 1s., 2s., and 5s. 
each. By post, 1s. $d., 2s. 3d., and 5s. 6d. 
By an indenture dated 7th May, 1883, Messrs. 
Bell & Co. sold to Francis Newbery & Sons, 
1, King Edward Street, London (established a.p. 
1746), the recipes for their Secrete Oil and 
unique Vegetable Extract, and all their interest 
in the same absolutely. 








TEERS’ OPODELDOC. — New- 

e genuine (one size only, price 
2s. od” , 4 - excellent, well-tried remedy for Sprains, 
Scres, Wounds, Chilblains, Cuts, Burns, Bruises, etc. 
Dr. Steers’ Opodeldoc has been before the public for 
over a century, and by reason of its intrinsic merits 
has distanced many of its more aspiring and pre- 
tentious competitors. 








TEERS’ OPODELDOC. — New- 
bery’s.—Like all articles, and especially medi- 
cines ef value, this is imitated. Patients should be 
careiul to observe that Newbery’s Dr. Steers’ true 
Opodeldoc is protected by a Government stamp, bear- 
ing the words “F, Newbery.” Messrs. Newbery 
regret to have to caution the travelling public against 
spurious imitations, manufactured on “the Continent, 
etc. Most Chemists keep the genuine. 





EWBERY’S DR. STEERS’ OPO. 

OC, in use for over a century, cures Chil- 

blains, “Sitambee Burns, Bruises, Sprains, etc. 

2s. 9d. per bottle. The genuine has on the Govern- 

ment stamp over the cork of each bottle the words 

a Newbery, & Sons, 125 years in St. Paul’s 
Churchyar 





JENNY LIND’? 


CHRISTINE NILSSON 
SALV IM &e ) 





DOUGHTY’S | 


VOICE LOZENGES 


Have been known to, and appreciated by, 
thousands of Musical, Literary, and other 
Celebrities for nearly forty years. Reson- 
ance of sound and clearness of tone were 
the objects aimed at by. the Inventor, and, 
after much careful study and observation, 
he at length prepared this world-famed 
Lozenge. 


Leaders of Psalmody, Choir Members, Reciters, 
Singers, etc., should always be armed against 
possible emergencies by having with them three 
or four of these (Doughty’s) unequalled VOICE 
LOZENGES. 


Proprietors—F. NEWBERY & SONS, 


1& 3, King Edward Street, London, E.C. 
6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 11s. 





C ee AGENTS for 
these GOODS :—(Chemists) — W. Farnworth, 
Blackburn; Proctor & Son, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Deighton, Beige i Woodcock, Lincoln; Dixon, 
Nottingham; G Jeffery, curing Gallowa & Son, 
Inverness; W. Hayes & ubli TR. Lester, 
Cork ; Morgan & Lawley, Pitsretatins: ‘O. R. Daw: 
son, "Southampton : Davidson & Kay, Aberdeen ; 
k Munday, Cardiff; Lofthouse & Saltmer, Hull; 

Hughes, Llandilo ; Raimes & Co., Edinburgh; 
Evans, Sons & Co., Liverpool: Gibbs & Gurnell, Ryde ; 
the Apothecaries’ Company, Glasgow ; and more in ali 
parts of the kingdom. 


ALL CHEMISTS KEEP, or will gladly obtain, the above valuable preparations, or they will be 
sent post fres on receipt of price, by F. NEWBERY & SONS (established 1746), 1, King Edward 


Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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LU NG “ Talways had some'prejudice against using patent medicines, but being in a dilemma by fearing the loss of TONIC 

my voice, I was strongly advised by a friend to try your Lung Tonic, 1 did so, and to my most agreeable sur- 
LUNG prise, after the third dose 1 was able to officiate with perfect ease. 1 resolved henceforth to add your valuable TON Cc 
medicine to my household remedies, and certainly shall never be without tt."—Rev, F. C. S. KRGENIG, Vicar of a 











LUNG . (St. Barnabas’, Hull. ‘TONIC 
LuNG Try it for a Cough. TONIC 
ras) IT NEVER E * 

LUNG ee ae FAILS. TONIC 
LUNG Try it for a Cold. * ‘TONIC 
° ° TONI 

pod Try it for Whooping-Cough. tonic 
LUNG ‘TONIC 
LUNG * * TONIC 
LUNG TONIC 
LUNG TONIC 
LUNG TONIC 
LUNG TONIC 
LUNG « TONIC 
LUNG TONIC 
LUNG TONIC 
LUNG TONIC 
LUNG = TONIC 
LUNG TONIC 
eo TONIC 
L x ° *4° TONIC 
LUNG Try 1t for Bronchitis. -IT NEVER TONIC 
ented Try it for Asthma. PAILS. b Meee 
LUNG Trv it for Consumption. TONIC 
LUNG ba TONIC 


Prepared by W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, HULE. Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., - 
LUNG 2s. Od., 48. 6Gd., and 118., by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. ; TONIC 
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MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


FIFTY-SEVEN VOLUMES have now been issued of 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S HUNDRED BOOKS. 


Published on the 10th and 25th of each Month. 
A LIST WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
LETTER FROM SIR JOHN LUBBOCK TO THE PUBLISHERS :— 





‘*2, St. James’ Square, S.W., April, 1893. 

“My DEAR Sirs,—I congratulate you on completing so successfully the first half of the task you have set 
yourselves, in printing the Hundred Books, which, as far as I could judge, were those which had been most 
irequently recommended, : : ‘ 

“You are certainly carrying out the idea in a very creditable and spirited manner; and I cannot doubt that a 
great many readers will be glad to have the series. 

“In making such a selection, there is, no doubt, much room for difference of opinion; but I believe no one 
would say that there is a single book in the whole number which will not repay those who read it. 

“Wishing you success, I am yours very sincerely, 
= JOHN LUBBOCK.” 


THE LONGFORD EDITION of the WRITINGS OF MARIA EDCEWORTH. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TEN VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 
Volume 1, MORAL TALES; Volume 2, POPULAR TALES; Volume 3, BELINDA; Volume 4, 
CASTLE RACKRENT AND IRISH BULLS, are Now Ready. 








NEW VOLUMES OF ROUTLEDGE’S SHILLING POCKET LIBRARY. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


: By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. Ditto. 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. Ditto. 
THE LONDON MEDICAL STUDENT. By ALbBerT SMITH. 
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veen - Snes TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
NUT-BROWN HAIR STAIN IN THE WAY IT SHOULD CO. 


Is undoubtedly the most CARTER’S 


xii 

















NS —, Perfect, and a 
=< tual Stain ever produced in 
one liquid for changing Fair Sw T H K } X A LI N E 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- —_., = 


is a unique transparent fluid 
for training, fixing, and beauti- 
fying the Moustache of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 
Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 
position, Prepared only by 


JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, 
At the Old Palace of Henry VIL, 
17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price, post free, 2/0, 5/9, and 10/9. 


kers, Ladies’ Fringes, etc., 
to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown in a few 
hours. No previous cleansing 
necessary. 





Prepared only by 
Ne JOHN CARTER, 
_ ’ HAIRDRESSER, Etc., 
At the Old Palace of Henry Vill., 17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 


NO END =rone's soxes. 
OF WORRY 
SAVED 














Ask your Stationer for a Catalogue, 
or send a Postcard to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers, BANBURY. 





FOR MARKING aren INK 


No Heating. 
No Preparation. 
No Mixing Required. 
Permanently Jet Black. 


DAVID FLEMING, 69, RENFIELDST. GLASGOW. 





FAILING VISION. 


[MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of many cases of Blindness) MR. FREDERICK 
HESLOP, Oculist Optician (formerly attached to the 
Royal Eye Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne), scientifically 
adapts his Improved Spectacles to strengthen and assist 
the weakest sights. Attendance daily. oderate prices. 
3s. 6d. per pair. Consultations free. 69, Fore Street, 
London, E.C. (Few doors off Moorgate Street.) 


KODAK 


(TRADE MARK). 


These famou: photographic instruments are made 
solely by the patentees, the 








STONE’S “POPULAR” CABINE'S, 
Made of Polished Walnut. 


No. 373, 4 Drawers, 10 x 8}, 15/-; or with Narrow Door 
and Lock, 18/6, 


EASTMAN Prorosrarnic 


MATERIALS Co. LTD., 
115-117 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
AND ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 








CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


£20,000,000 STERLING. 


5 WTOR WICH UWNIORT!! ic 


1808. 
United with ‘‘The Amicable Society,” founded 1706. THE OLDEST LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
The following striking facts are brought out in the recent Reports of the Society, copies of which will be sent to any address on application :— 

INCREASING BUSINESS.—The yearly amount of New Insurances has guadrupled during the past quinquennium, 
the figures of 1886 having been £262,860; and those of 1891 £1,052,854. a 

INCREASING BONUSES,—The following have been the AveraGe Rares of yearly addition to each £100 of 
Insurance since the introduction of the New Series:—I87I, £1 128.3 1876, £1 14s. 2.3 1881, £1 16s. 10d. ; 
1886, £1 188.3 1891, £2. ‘ A 

INCREASING RESERVES.—The Reserves have been strengthened at each successive Valuation, and now exceed 
the amount required by a strictly net valuation on the Institute Table with 3 per cent. interest, —while the present value of 
the Loading exceeds Half a Million Sterling. 

INCREASING ADVANTAGES.—New Schemes of Insurance and Reduced Tables of Rates have been recently 
introduced, while the Policy Conditions have been simplified and Restrictions removed.. The Society’s Policies confer the 
following among other advantages :— 

Indisputability—Non-Forfeiture—Free Travel and Residence— 
Immediate Payment of Claims—Intermediate Benuses—Abolition of Suicide Clause— 
Guaranteed Minimum Surrender Yalues and Paid-up Policies. 

*,* Gentlemen able to influence Business are invited to apply for Agencies, 


HEAD OFFICE—NORWIGH. 


LONDON —50, Fleet St., E.C.; 195, Piccadilly ; 10, King William St., E.C.; and 1, Victoria Chambers, Westminst 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF 


MOORE & MOORE'S 
PIANOFORTES 


IS ATTESTED BY THE REPUTATION AND EXPERIENCE OF 
OVER HALF A CENTURY, 


Atso sy Numerous Exuisition Awaros AND MEDALS. 


These beautiful instruments, delicately sensitive in touch and tone and yet of most lasting construction, are 
offered at the lowest prices consistent with their high qualities, for cash, or on the Three Years’ System. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
W ARE-ROOMS—104 & 105, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, LONDON, E.C 


JACKSON'S 
VARNISH-STAIN 


FOR FLOORS, AN ARTISTIC AND SANITARY SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPENSIVE AND DUSTY CARPETS, MATTING, ETC. 
ONE PROCESS ONLY. STRONCLY RECOMMENDED BY 
MRS. PANTON, MRS. TALBOT-COKE, AND OTHER 
EMINENT WRITERS ON DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
CIRCULARS FREE. 


Works—199, HIGH ST., BOROUGH, sb. 


cemeansmene 1853. 3 Ra wer 


“THE BLOOD PURIFIER.” 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 


SARSAPARILLA 


Is highly recommended. by the faculty 
as a safe and certain cure for Blood and 
Skin Diseases ; cures Sores on any part 
of the body, no matter the cause ; cures 
Pimples or Pustules on the Face, "Boils, 
Blotches, Debility, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Glandular Swellings, Scrof fula, Scurvy, 
etc. Best Spring and Autumn Medicine. 
Mr. Hugh Kelly, Registered Chemist. 
Kingston Apothecaries Hall, Gloucester 
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**It cannot be doubted that PEPSALIA 
as a condiment is far superior te ordinary 
Table Salt, and that its constant use pre- 
ents indigestion.” 


The Lancet says: “ Pepsalia affords a great aid to 





Street, Glasgow, writes :-—‘ “TL have been 
selling a ood many bottles of your famed 
Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla. People say that 
it is purer and .< effectual than any other.” 

Prices :—2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 118., of all Chemists, or 
sent Carriage Free pos the Depot, DEAN, 8T. & 00., 
39, Theobald’s Road, Holborn, London (late 131, Fleet St.). 














digestion.” 

ALL DOCTORS RECOMMEND IT. 
Beware of imitations or Substitutions, 
In Bottles, gh ’ 2/-, and &/-, from all Chemists, 

es, and Grocers, or— 


Cc. & C. STERN, 62, ‘Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, W.C. 

















> FOO 
JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES LITTus stummore sveez?, MAYFAIR. W. 
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smiles are becoming only when the Lips Display 
Pretty Teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty teeth whitened 
and cleansed with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies and 
perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves the 
TEETH, from youth to old age. 

By those who have used it, it is regarded as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the toilet. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the teeth, without injuring the enamel. 

Persons afraid to laugh lest they should disclose the 
i discoloration of their teeth, have only to brush them every 
* day with fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


in order to remove the blemish. No article for the toilet possesses a greater claim to 
public confidence, and to few are accorded such a large share of public favour. Sold by 


all chemists at 2s. 6d. 


Troe TORPID LIVER. FOR HEADACHE. 


we S bittle 
 [oiver Pills 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 1s. 10. (FOR 40 PILLS). | 


CONTAIN NO MERCURY, NO POISON. 


















































PURELY VEGETABLE AND UNINJURIOUS. 





Small Pill. 











Small Dose. 




















Small Price. 
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The REMINGTON Typewriter 


makes no pretensions that are 
not supported by its record ; 
advances no claims that the 
actual performance of each 
and every machine manufac- 
tured will not justify; varies 
not from one uniform standard 
of excellence in construction ; 
and therefore maintains, by 
means of timely and thorough- 
ly tested improvements, its 
unquestionable pre-eminence 
as (the Standard Writing- 
machine. Simple, Practical, Durable, Easy to Learn and Operate. 
We did not compete for an Award at the World’s Fair. Our Display was for Exhibition only. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
100, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Benger’s Food. 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED--HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
FIRST-CLASS AWARD—ADELAIDE, 1887, and MELBOURNE, 1888. 














The Lancet describes it as ‘‘Mr. Benger’s admirable | The British Medical Yournal says: “ Benger’s Food 
preparation.” has by its excellence established a reputation of its own.” 
The Létulin Modicat Recird cass “11 P : The Illustrated Medical News says: ‘Infants do 
wb icstsanat snd wiahten renee hath din, amie t is retained when remarkably well on it. There is certainly a great future 
all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.” before it.” 





9 is sold in Ti t 1/6, 2/6, 5/- & 10/. by Chemi &e.. E —— 
Benger S Food nip ay "ian wih pestttantecepone <a Pcs 
CURE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


Supplicd to the Queen 
and Royal Family, 





Wholesale Agents for HOVIS 
BISCUITS in England— 
THE NATIONAL BAKERY 
COMPANY, LTD., 
Brewery Rd., Islington, N. 
If any difficulty be experienced 
in obtaining ‘“* HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as “ HOVIS” 
is not satisfactory, please write, 


sending sample (the cost of which 
will be defrayed) to— 


S. FITTON & SON, 
Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 





owlands 
Macasoar Oil 


has been for 100 years haw sl assed as the best and safest preserver and beautifier 
of the hair, and is far prefera Ble to other hair restorers, whichare really progressive 
dyes, and deposit a sediment on the scalp which fills up the pores; it preserves and 


BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR, 


arrests baldness, removes scurf, and is the best Brilliantine for the whiskers and 
moustaches ; also sold ina Golden Colour for fair- haired ladies and children. 
It is most beautifull perfumed, and is a perfect toilet luxury for all who value 


the appearance of their hair. 


Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to 4 small). 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Pianoforfe and Sarp 


Bakers 


Whe Mew YWarisian 
Bodels are on Sire or 
on {be Ghree Years’ 
System of Wurchase. 


THE ERARD PIANO IS USED | IN ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, 


The New Parisian Models are the Success of the Season. 


M. PADEREWSKI’S cal 
ERARD wherever obtainable. 

RUBINSTEIN has said: “ But there is only one piano 
—the ERARD ; as to the others, they are but imitations. 


“Play only on an 


WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ER ARD on the 
ninety-nine years’ system, or any other system.’ 

ISZT : “These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough 
Street makes so well.” 


S. & P. ERARD, Royal Pianoforte Makers, 18, Creat Marlborough St., Regent St., W. 





STRAINED VISION. 


ere persons suffer from Headaches and 


what they mistake for Neuralgia, which are 
the result of Strained Vision, and could be 
at once relieved by the use of proper 
arcana specially suited to the case. For 

ller information, see ‘Our Eyes,” by | Mr. 
JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalnvic Optician, 
or consult the Author personally, at 


63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


«‘ Our Eyes, and How to Preserve Them.” Price 1/-, post free. 





OUR EYES. 


Just Published, Fifteenth Edition, with New Chapters on 
the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the Improve- 
ment in Old Sight. 


OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE 


THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD ACE. With Special 
Information about Spectacles. By JoHN Brownina, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With Seventy Illustrations. 
Twentieth Thousand. Price rs. , cloth, 
Cuatro & Winovs, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
Booksellers. Sent free for 1s. by the Author, Jcun 
BrownincG, 63, STRAND, Lonvon, W.C. 





** Belfast House,’’ 


TWO DOORS FROM OXFORD STREET. 





HOUSEHOLD AND TABLE LINENS 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


DRESS LINEN 


86 inches wide, in all the NEWEST 
COLOURS, One Shilling per Yard. 





WALPOLE BROTHERS 


(ESTABLISHED 1766) 


IRISH LINEN AND DAMASK MANUFACTURERS, 


16, BEDFORD STREET, BELFAST; 8 & 9, SUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN; 
sc, NEW BOND STREET, Vv. 
(‘BELFAST HOUSE.”) 

















We best Provision forOlorge. 


‘foerfected” : : | 
as Joensions 


VERY MODERATE RATES! 
SEVEN SPECIAL ADVANTAGES! 








WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY PAMPHLET 
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TO THE GENERAL MANAGER > | 
IMPERIAL LIFE OFFICE. + 4 aul 
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WILLS” NAVY CUT 


“CAPSTAN” BRAND. 











SOPRO TION ER eis 


Can now be obtained in 2oz. Patent Air-Tight Tins 


re 
4 


IN THREE GRADES OF STRENGTH, 
VIZ. :— 


‘*MILD,” Yellow Label. 
“MEDIUM,” Blue Label. 
“FULL,” Chocolate Label. 


= 
7 


i As well as in loz. Packets and lb. 
7 Patent Air-Tight Tins, by all Dealers 
in Tobacco. 


W. D. & H. 0. WILLS, Lt td, Pater 
















SCENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
The most delightful Floral Essences ever Distilled. 


LUNDBORG’S famous 
PERFUMES. 


EDENIA, GOYA LILY, SWISS LILAC, NADA ROSE, ALPINE VIOLET, 
MARECHAL NEL. 


Of all Perfumers and Chemists, at 26 and 4/-. 











kuropean Agents: FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 











“ABSOLUTELY, GUARANTEED _THE-BEST 









<u SONAR SSeS any 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
MANUFACTURERS OF GOLD PENS ano SWAN FOUNTAIN 





APPLICATION TO -MABIE,., TODD AND BARD 
Pen - 93 CHEAPSIDE or 95° REGENT ST LONDON.W. 
























IF -YOU-HAVE..A 


“HEADACHE” 


TAKE 


BISHOP’S EFFERVESCENT 
CITRATE OF ‘CAFFEINE. 
It will cure you. 
All Doctors prescribe it as the best and 
safest remedy for Headache. 

Read the Circular with each bottle. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Of all Chemists and of the Inventors, 


ALFRED BISHOP & SONS, 
48, SPELMAN STREET, LONDON. ENG. 





ONE 
GENUINE 
WITHOUT THIS 





———————— 





——— 





FOUNDED 
1806. 


IFE 
OFFICE. 


. £7,548,589 
2,734,180 


PROVIDENT 


50, REGENT ST., W., 
14, CORNHILL, E.C., 
LONDON. 


EXISTING ASSURANCES .. 
INVESTED FUNDS . 
ANNUAL INCOME 336,237 
CLAIMS AND SURRENDERS PAID 9,604,077 
BONUSES DECLARED ba 3,288,236 

Settlement of Claims on Proof of Death and Title. 
Liberal Surrender Values. Intermediate Bonuses. En- 
dowment Assurances with Profits. 





Prospectus and Full Information on Application. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


COD-LIVER OIL must be regarded rather as a food than 
as a medicine, and its beneficial action largely depends upon its 


easy assimilation. 
len & Hanburys 
“PERFECTED” 


Cod-liver Oil 


on account of its purity and delicate flavour can be borne and 
digested without inconvenience, even by the most fastidious. 
Only perfectly fresh and carefully selected livers are used 
in its manufacture, and by a special and distinct rie = 
the unpleasant qualities are eliminated without im) gun Po 
the smallest degree its invaluable medicinal and nutritive 


properties. 
In CAPSULED BOTTLES ONLY, Labels bearing 
ALLEN & HANBURY ’S Signature, at 1/4, 2/6, 4, and 9/-, 
of Chemists throughout the wor. 





C. Brandauer & Co.’s 
Circular-Pointed Pens. 


SEVEN PRIZE 


Series of 

Pens write as 

Smoothly as a 

Lead Pencil. Neither 

Seratch nor Spurt, the 

points being rounded by a 
special process, Assorted 
Sample Box for 7 stamps from 


The Works, BIRMINCHAM, 


PERFECTION: 
THe RIZINE co.'s 
FRUIT JELLY FLAKES 


Are the Purest, Best, and Cheapest. 
Lemon, Orange, Pineapple, Raspberry and 
Strawberry—Deliciously Flavoured, = 
BRIGHT AS CRYSTAL 
Send for ‘‘RIZINE AND ITS USES,"’ Post Free. 


Rizine Works— 
87, BORO’ HIGH ST., LONDON, 8.E. 











INVIGORATES BRAIN, BLOOD, NERVE, AND MUSGLE, 


The only Scientific and 
Palatable Iron and Coca 
Wine, highly recom- 
mended by THE LANCET. | 

Physicians prescribe it 
for Anemia, Insomnia, 
Debility, Exhaustion, Indi- 
gestion, Vocal Fatigue, 
Neuralgia, and Loss of Vital 
Force. It prevents Colds, 
Chills, and Lung Weak- 
nesses. 


MARZA WINE is a Diges- 
tive, TONE-CIVING, Health- 
Promoting Stimulant for 
Convalescents after Ac- 
couchement, INFLUENZA, 
Fevers, etc. INVALUABLE 
for Athletes, Debilitated 
Men, Delicate Women, 
Crowing Children, and all 
Below Par, unstrung, 
fagged, and weary. 


Price 3/9 per bottle, 42/= per doz., everywhere, or Carriage paid, of the MARZA CO., 19, Wilson St., London , E.C, 
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